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NIGERIA has failed to 
fulfil the praiseworthy aims of 
the national development 

E lan for higher education, 
eonard Bloom and Howard 
Woodhouse look at the 
problems (page 10 ) 
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The Great Debate 


The wrong end of the stick 

5*" ■JSTCSL kW*' thc "^niic profession include ™,„,t ^ 


In the first of a series on NEW 
DISCIPLINES, Brian 
Morton talks to Tan Kennedy 
controversial holder of 
Britain’s first universit 




ethics (page 11 ) 

ANTI-SEMITISM is a vice 
most closely associated with 
Nazi Germany. Yet, as 
Douglas Johnson reveals, it 
has been, and remains, 
endemic to France as well 
reaching itspeak with the 
infamous Dreyfus case (page 
13) 

What happened to Henry 
Sidgwick’s nineteenth 
century advocacy of a 
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that was an actual; practical 
education in citizenship? 
Robert Wokier reviews a 
detailed study of British 
political thought (page 16) 
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Comparing the arts and 
sciences ‘ ■- /•.- 


4f Crapphin 


The present year may well be remem- 
bered as a moment like Robbins but 
without a Robbins report. The first 
part of this statement is difficult to 
dispute. During the next two years 
ministers will be faced with a series of 
decisions about the future of higher 
education as pregnant of long-lasting 
change as those taken by their prede- 
cessors^! years ago. These decisions 
cannot be put off. A choice has to be 
made: is it to be “snibborism", a sad 
unravelling of Robbins? or is there to 
bea more hopeful post-Robbins order 
a brave new world of closer community 
and industrial links, continuing educa- 
tion and wider access, a final descent 
from the ivory tower? 

Many, however, mny object to the 
second part of (he opening statement. 
They will point out that there is no lack 
of great debates" at present. The 
Council for National Academic 
Awards started it all with its consulta- 
tion on the future pattern of under- 
graduate courses. The National Advis- 
ory Body followed with its discussion 
paper on a strategy for local authority 
higher education in the late 1980s and 
beyond. Finally the University Grants 
Committee came in Inst autumn to cop 
fc m *»o 1* w,th . it5 own “great debate ,r 
the 28 questions contained in its 
November circular Development of a 
^990s^' V f 0 * H' S ' er Education into the 

The title of (he UGC circular re- 
minds us when nnd where this whole 
process began, because it contains the 
same phrase used in the title of the now 


lIircTnd e SM^ n l SS? n S ! c ' P° und endowments). In the end privn- 

pub I ic "rela rio mu ban rash e rirn s 1 ' The 
the ailiEmi? h* W1 f oncen,rate °n pressure to attract private money may 
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* * * S™ conclusion of almost everyone. 
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uy me ueuer inat 
to some degree the available resources 
will be influenced by what higher 
education appears to be able to offer in 
the late 1980s and 1990s. 

In effect the UGC is Inviting .the 
universitjcs to write a prospectus 
which will subsequently become the 
basts for negotiations with the Govern- 
ment. The present debate is an incite- 
ment td seize the initiative. This fresh 
and positive approach makes good 
sense for two reasons. First, no Gov- 
ernment is ever ngnin going lu provide 
extra resources unless it is very dear 
what those resources are going to buy. 
Hie days when, to use the favourite 
phrase, the money was left on a tree 
stump will never return. Second, the 
present Government has a few vague 
notions about what It expects from 
higher education hut few dear plans. It 
Is hungry for plausible guidance. 


■ ------ ■■■ me uue urine now 

almost forgotten discussion document 
I 5 if Etlttiation imp the Mtb pub- 
lished by the Department of Education 
and Science and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department six years ago. For it 
was then when Mr Callaghan was still 
Prime Minister that the Robbins ex- 
pansion lost its momentum, or perhaps 
better lost its direction. 

™, hc ™ 980s J ver f: ! oin 8 lo be diffe- 
rent. The tide had begun to turn 
asainsr on him cnunHinm 
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universities are funded. 

If the debate is not about resources, 
at any rate in the first place, then it is 
about student numbers. This is the 
timi conclusion of almost everyone. 
Student numbers are widely regarded 
as the key that can unlock the Treas- 
ury s door. If the Department of 
Education and Science can be per- 
suaded that its present student projec- 
tions are too conservative, higher 
education can avoid further cuts and 
even make a strong case for extra 
resources. The Royal Society, the 
vice chancellors’ committee and the 
Association of University Teachers 
have all produced rival, and more 
optimistic, projections of futurc de- 
mand. 

This view is hrondly correct but 
there are dangers in regarding such 
projections as a kind of philosopher’s 
stone. After all the Government may 
accept that there will be more students 
but argue that they must be accommo- 
dated by lower unit costs, which is 
exactly what has happened in the last 
two years. 

In any case four important qualifica- 
tions need to be borne in mind. First, 
student numbers up to 1990 arc not a 
contentious issue. Both the DES and 
i s critics agree that the number of 
students will hold steady. The argu- 
ment is about what happens next. But 

T PW*- , n»teher 

Britain far beyond the most distant 
horizon of public expenditure plans, 
second, the Roynl Society, the CVCP 
and the AUT are all arguing about 
university numbers. Their coded mes- 
sage IS sve will be nil right but we don't 
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K . y nced another Robbins 
report but we are notgofne tc 
The only; a vail able focus lor 
mjd sustaincd debate Is the 


the (JGG, subject balance 


lay Dr Shndbolt, I wonder if you'd h 
uh pood enough to read out the ofieri 
cs, mg question, 
to Certainly, sir. 

3W I 

Together with the contra™ 
:s, punctuation, 
is Of course. This U Question 7 ok fr 
he I Nineteenth Century Popular Cud* 
e. paper. Inverted Commas. 

is- I Sin 8* e or double? 

0 j I Erm . . , double. 

r- Could be critical. On we go. 
c- Yes. Double Inverted Commas, latii 
er Capital, The typical function t 

10 esoteric cultures within Vlctorii 

ra popular theatre was to proddf ■ 
£ opportunity ... 

rs Is there much more of this, ft 
e I Shndbolt? 

:- I Just a little . , . erm ... msi' 

I provide an opportunity for the m 
Jt bolic loosening of moral imperative 
» j which might have been InldenU 

* I within more domestic settings. 

s Mmmm. Well, is that it? 

Not quite. The inverted commasdost 
s I after "domestic settings", and tbn! 
t we have the additional instrudls 
I "Discuss with reference to 
courtship of, capital, Nankl, 

• Poo, and, capital , Yum, hyplm,' 

[ I Yum". 

r I I hike it that "Poo" and "Yum” ait j 
also capitalized. i 

Yes indeed. Both “Poo" and •‘Yunf-f 
I although perhaps for clarity I shall 1 
say both "Yums". I 

I Quite. Well, there seem to be sever- 
al points of interpretation whirif 
I might be raised by this question, to! 
ns you nil know this Examination , 
Papers Suh-committce may not 
I address itself in any way to content 
but only to formal grammatical f» , 
lures, nnd it is on this aspect that I 
J understand Dr Rackstraw wishes Wi 1 
spoak. v 

Thank you, The problem that I van 
I to bring to the subcommittee's allt*\ 
lion is that this quotation on D>< 

I B umh or ne 's paper turns out not row 
I a quotation from an external sottnt • 
but a quotation, if that is the »«w > 
I from ur Bunthorne himself, This ■ 

I does seem to me to raise the imported ■ 
question of whether or not it s/iouW j 
j be placed within quotation marks. 

I Thank you, Dr Rackstraw. Forto- 
I nately though, we have a set w 
procedures which take care of Ih'* 

I situation. First, can we establish 
whether or not Dr Bunthorne simp* 

I ly invented this convoluted sentenc? 

I for the examination paper-in whiefl 
I case quotation marks are esplicifly 
I excluded - or whether it was taken •: 
from Written material produced f w L, 
another occasion. . i 

He claims to have written it new! 
two years ago. 

I see. Then, under Rule 6(2) it, “ 
technically a quotation and qualm” 
for inverted commas. . 

But he tells me also, that the paper s 
which the statement was Included l>& 
not been published. j: 

Will it be published before the dale ,-l 
of the actual examination? r 

it seems unlikely, sir. . 1. 

Then under 6(2) Hi, dnly 
quotation marks are in order. Is thai 


a few fro 


A-mnirr, an a me, promern^ rais^ 
the use of single qudtadon mark 
die question Critically examine 
demystification d/gepatfr dlfferen 

, /tortx,; implieit\ in th& repent work 
. ‘Bdy\ George. . Yes, Prpf®* 
pewb^L • r - ■; 
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MAKING HEADLINES: If you want to get ahead get a hat - varied headgear among students who braved the cold for a 
rally for youth in London’s Battersea Park last weekend. Pictures by David Hodge. 

No more cash no < ^ 00 Ifrtte time 5 for teacher review 

^ hv Patricia Snntinclli information on teacher education commit lee meeting, he said. "II wei 

w r'r.iH courses it validated by the April 19 decided at the meeting we should d 

• a • and Karen Ooia deadline set by the NAB. The NAB iliu work first and see what it lonkc 

lVlfl AIIOll AVI cy The teacher education review which had asked the council to provide like. If we feltunduly rushed, then 01 

lislnflVVw 4m 1 II II I A W the National Advisory Body commit- details of courses and their inter- reports should say so.” 

* * ** 11 m k/M J tcc nnd board decided to carryout by dependence with non-leachcr educa- Members of the teacher cd neat it 

' V this summer has run into serious lion courses in the same institution, group have argued that the cxerci 

v q opposition. and to provide advice on quality later. could be preemptive and lead I 

— "Wm f \ ^ Members of the two NAB policy According to CNAA chief officer erroneous judgment or mnny instil 

|^f^W|-l W ~ ■ ■ ■ ■III X* I W groups involved in the review - the Dr Edwin Kerr, the council did not tions which would he best consider* 

X kJ 1 VU teacher education group and the chair- refuse to provide quality advice but it when it begins its own major review 

. . rp drillinp man’s study group - have both told had told NAB thnt much more work the whole public sector teacher trai 

by Jon lumey The naoer threatens dire conseau board chairman Mr Christopher Ball needed to he done on defining quality ing system at the end of this year. 

Science Correspondent en _ . for existine nroerammes if rile that thc rcview cannot be carried out before it could cooperate, and that The group is concerned both nho 

The five research councils are to tell present version of level funding is Cheated 'meeting of the two & asked for ,he k of in Tomjition avai! nW^ 

groups, Mr Ball told members that if 
they were not prepared lo carry out 
NAB committee instructions and tim- 
escale, they should-, consider; their 
position. "Ir members feel they can’t 
serve under those conditions, then 
they shouldn’t serve on the subject 
groups," he snld this week. 

At its spring council this week, the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards agreed not to provide factual 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The five research councils are to tell 
the Government there is no way they 
can support new developments with- 
out an increase in the budget for 
science. ’ 

A confidential paper prepared for 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils by the heads of research 
councils shows them united in their 
rejection of Secretary of State for 
Education and Science Sir Keith 
Joseph’s suggestion last year that new 
scientific opportunities could be pur- 
sued by redeploying existing re- 
sources. 

The heads of research councils’ 
paper says that if the Science Vote 
does not increase, they will hnve to 
manage a steady reduction in research 
support over the next few years be- 
cause present "level funding takes no 
account of rising equipment costs and 
underestimates inflation . 

The research councils are still smart- 
ing from the Government's rejection 
of all their bids for new projects last 
year- amounting to £27m on top of the 
£500m Science Vote. The only extra 
money granted for 1984/85 was for 
rising costs of subscriptions to interna- 
tional laboratories caused by the weak- 
ness of the pound. 

The paper quotes Sir Keith Joseph’s 
response to last year’s proposals; that 
there was.no doubt of the importance 
of new science, *but “more might be 
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the Science Budget to funcf these new 
requirements through greater efficien- 
cy and by withdrawing froth areas of 
lower priority". 

The new paper for ABRC denies 
this is possible, and repeats all last 
year's bids. The research councils 
want: ' 

•£4.5m for university grants 
•£2.2m for factory automation re- 
search 

•£3.9m for a new inter-research coun- 
cil initiative in biotechnology, concen- 
trating on microbial physiology and 
plant molecular biology . ! * ••• 

#£500,000 for food, and nutrition re-, 
search 

#£2.5m for work in the ncurpsciendes, 
medical aspects of nutrition and di- 


ocean drilling. 

The paper threatens dire consequ- 
ences for existing programmes if tne 
present version of level funding is 
maintained. For the Medical Research 
Council , it says current allocations will 
mean further cuts in university grants 
' and a slowdown or possible abandon* 
ment of new work in malepu I Or biology 
or neurobfology. 

The reality of the threat to MRC 
work is shown by news just given to 
directors of MRC institutes and re- 
search units that they face a 16 per cent 
cut (21 per cent with inflation) in 
money for recurrent research costs in 
1984/85. 

This cut, which will have no effect on 
staff salaries, will save the council over 
£2.5m this year, but will seriously 
affect research programmes. Unit 
directors have not yet been told in 
detail how the reductions will be 
allocated, but some are already talking 
of sending staff on sabbatical because 
they will not be able to incur research 
costs In the UK. 

For the Science and Engineering 
Research Council, the hen* of re- 
search council's paper says present 
cash plans mean a continuing fall in the 
percentage of “alpha" ratea university i 
grants that can be funded. It says the 
only way of avoiding this would be to 
close a large facility or “to withdraw 
from an International commitment 
such as CERN or the European Space 
Agency". 

. The Natural Environment Research 


"alpha" grants from 67 percent in 
to 37 pep cent in 1983, Foresees, p 
reduction in Its research vessel Fleet 
and possible withdrawal from deep 
ocean drilling. And the Agriculture 
and Food Research Council is already 
planning 600 redundancies. 

In a final comment addressed direct- 
ly to the Government, rather than to 
the ABRC, the heads of councils warn; 
“without the new ideas generated by 
this relatively cheap, end of the re- 
search and development speptruin, 
and without the talents attracted by it 
into science and technology, the long- 
term prosperity and welfare of our 
society wifi nqt be secured". 


courses it validated by the April 19 
deadline set by thc NAB. Thc NAB 
had asked the council to provide 
details of courses and their inter- 
dependence with non-leachcr educa- 
tion courses in the same institution, 
and to provide advice on quality later. 

According to CNAA chief officer 
Dr Edwin Kerr, thc council did not 
refuse to provide quality advice but it 
had told NAB thnt much more work 
needed to he done nn defining quality 
before it could cooperate, ana that 
institutions should be asked for the 
facts directly by NAB. 

Mr Ball sniu that CNAA's refusal 
did not threaten thc exercise: Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate had agreed to 
provide information, and the NAB, 
which already had substantial data on 
some institutions, would approach col- 
leges directly. 

The NAB board and committee had 
asked the working group to review 
teacher education tor 19R5, which 
meant doing it for thc July 1984 


decided at the meeting we should do 
Hie work first and see what it looked 
like. If we felt unduly rushed, then our 
reports should say so." 

Members of the teacher education 
group have argued that the exercise 
could be preemptive and lead to 
erroneous judgment or many institu- 
tions which would he best considered 
when it begins its own major review of 
the whole public sector teacher train- 
ing system at the end of this year. 

The group is concerned both nhoul 
thc lack of information available and 
the inaccuracy of some of this informa- 
tion on thc size and distribution of 
places nnd subjects, particularly with 
regard to the voluntary. colleges. 

, Some members are 'also worried 
about thc limbed number of institu- 
tions involved, chosen because they 
arc small rather than what they do. A 
figure of 211 institutions has been 
floated, as well ns figures of 1,000 full 
time equivalent students as represent- 
ing institutional viability. 



Employers expected to take 
tough line on pay 


The great 
publications 
race, 13 


by David Jobbins 
Local authority employers arc to lake 
a tough line today when negotiations 
with leaders of tne college lecturers 
open over the 1984 salary claim. 

They are expected to make clear to 
union negotiators that they arc no 
more receptive to the demand for 
automatic transfer from the lowest 
salary grade this year than when they 
turned it down flat last year, 

They arc also adamant that money 
for salaries is tight and thAt the 4.5 per 
cent likely to be accepted by local 
government manual workers is far in 
excess of what they can offer. Any 
offer made today to college lecturers is 
lifcely.to.be in Hue with what emerges 
from this week’s negotiations with 
schoolteachers, who have already re- 
jected 3 per cent as insulting. 

The lecturers are claiming an as yet 
Unspecified percentage increase as 
well as autqmntic transfer from the 
Lecturer 1 to Lecturer 2 scale. 

Negotiators representing' 34.000 
university academic staff met more 
sympathy for their case that their 
members were suffering from damag- 
ing salary erosion when, they met tfic 
university employers for exploratory 
talks this week. But there was equally 
determined opposition (o. their shop- 
ping list of structural demands. 


Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers, said after a four hour meet- 
ing of committee A, the first stage in 
thc negotiating machinery, that the 
employers acknowledged the prob- 
lems tor recruitment, retention and 
motivation of university staff when 
they fell behind but fell constrained by 
cash limits. 

In addition lo new demands for 
computer nnd research staff, the union 
is seeking a solution to the promotion 
blockage at thc top of the scale. 

Local authority employers last week 
discussed their long (erm altitudes to 
salaries and conditions of service, and 
their general desire for greater flexibil- 
ity and competitiveness will colour 
today’s negotiations. 

Among issues t bey arc likely to wont 
to press In the longer term nre conces- 
sions over greater class contact hours 
and an extended academic year. 

Lecturers arc already under press- 
ure to accent greater cl ass contact. The 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education is in- 
structing its members in Gwent, to 
strike for a day on March 28 at plans by 
the Labour controlled authority to 
increase the contact hours of all its Lis 
and L2s to the maximum permitted 
under a national agrccmcni- 


aknostic imaging 
•£3-3m for remote senring and other 
environmental science 
•£lilm for li new space; project for 
X-ray astronomy. ' 

■'These figures are for 1985/86, and' 


Redundant lecturers’ unit appeals to ‘youngsters 


More thim 30 per cent, of academics 
ect for making use of a unit set. up by the vice 
, ; : , chancellors to aid redundant lecturers 

These figures' me for 1985/86, and ire under: ?0 and arqund, IS per cent 
, : the jlrqpdred expenditures afi increase , are’in their twenties and thirties, 
over the ricxt : two years. The rest of the - ■ The Manchester-based Universities 

bids are .for restructuring df cbunfcil Reemployment Unit was ser up at the 
. : institutes^" •.superannuation' < '-.i- 'uhm'et : .end qf 1.982 to help people seeking 
\ crisis of international subscriptions arid - ' employrrtent outside British unmrsi- 
' ■ a-new international; project- for deep, fjes.; However. Its sdcretanat has 


ent outside British uniyer 


adopted a more flexible response by 
including academics other than those 
taking' early retirement, such as those 
reaching the end of fixed term con- 
tracts . '• •. v./A:-' 

• The' unit was closely lied to the 
temporary 1 compensation scheme 

which expires in July and Was original- 
ly intended as a short term measure. A' 
'd^isfrin Oh Whether to wind it up or 


continue its work in a modified form is 
to be taken by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors: and Principals at the end 
of this month. 

At the; moment, the r unit lists 9) 
academics looking for alternative em- 
ployment or consultancy work. The 
first. Hit drawn up was circulated to 31 
prospective emplriyers and some 200. 
-people. Have! eithcr foiind .work dr 


remain on the books. 

Many arc interested in the prospect 
of work overseas, including otomic 
physicists, biochemists,, chemical en- 
gineers and a philosophy lecturer, who 
at 43 ^looking for a clean break from 
'academic life, , ; • ' 

Of the 9i. 16 are aged over 60'witn 
the 1 argest single group (of 30) in the 55 
to. 59 age group. ' ’ i. ' 
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Library formula does not add up to success 

ir. - I was delighted to read the the institutions block nrant. Fnr ilii> in l— s— _r _ . .... 


Sir. - I was delighted to read the 
comments by Derek Law on the for- 
mula for funding an academic library 
(Letters. March 9). I agree with every 
word lie says about the original formu- 
la, which is simplistic rather than 
merely simple;. but. sadly, I must take 
issue with his suggestion that a solution 


the institution's block grant. For the 
I983/H4 this was at most 5 per cent 
nationally; so n typical library grant 
may well he 5 per cent greater this year 
than Inst year. At the same rime we 
know that the rate of inflation in 
periodical subscriptions is currently 
over 20 per cent, and the rate for 


in the non-purchasing side of our 
budgets, even at a time when our 


budgets, even at a time when our 
professional instincts and government 
have been urging a necessary invest- 
ment in new technology, so (lint the 
best use may be made of the huge 


urging a necessary invest- 
w technology, so Hint the 


issue with his suggestion that a solution over 20 per cent, and the rale for 
la the problem Res in adherence to the periodicals and books together over 15 
Pany Committee's recommendation per cent ( hides of University Costs 
IE? ?J£ r C I nl of J “^ersity’s income officially prepared by the Committee 

should be devoted 10 library purposes. of Vice Chancellors and Principals). 

IniSItllBht irilppd lnmrnv^ cilim. Qimnla -I *. / 


~ M,, v * w wi nil . uugv . 

capital investment (hat a library repre- 
sents. In spite of all our efforts, we 


borrow nl least half us many. Figures 
on the use of periodicals are imperfect, 
but tlicy in turn suggest that under- 
graduates account for ut least 2D per 
cent and possibly ns much us 40 per 
cent of the use of periodicals. A 
formula for use at Bath would clearly 
have to take these factors into nccounl. 


officially prepared by the Committee 
l,U[or y purposes. of Vice Chancellors and Principals). 

Thismight indeed improve the situn- Simple arithmetic will demonstrate 
linn for a time in Edinburgh or in other that despite all claims of “level fund- 

large institutions, where there nrc ing” our library recurrent grant has 
significant economies of scale; but - effectively been cut by about 1(1 per 
emit? experto 7 over a longer period, or ce m ; that , if we ha ve received the same 

in smnirer universities, such a proper- proportion of our university's expendi- 

t on. generous though it is by current turc over the Inst three years of "the 


” ■ ”r nave 10 irkc incsc laciurs intone 

“ “P"J '^ary inflation: it although elsewhere they may he 

s surely time for the UGC to recognize significance (which I doubt). 


standards, would not lead to salvation. 
The University of St Andrews has for n 
number of years allocated not less than 
5.6 percent of its budget to the library, 
compared to the UK median figure of 
4.5 per cent, l University Library Ex- 
penditure Statistics. SCON U L . I 'W ) ; 
nevertheless it finds increasingly that 
its ability to purchase the books and 
periodical which arc needed to sup- 
port teaching and (especially ) research 
is constanilybcing eroded. The reason 
is simple: with every university under 
constant pressure 10 make further 
economics each year, the library is 
unlikely to receive a higher allowance 
for inflation than that which the Uni- 
versity Grant s Committee includes in 

Exam secrets 

Sir.-ThcCoinmilteeofVice Chancel- 
lors nnd Principals argues that students 
might become confused if guaranteed 
access to raw cx.xam grades {THES . 
February' 24). In November, 1981, I 
was informed by the deputv registrar 
of Leeds University that I might not 
know whether my examiners consi- 
dered my thesis to be “potentially of a 
standard to merit the award” of a PhD, 
as this in formation is confidential to 
the university. There are cleurlv NO 
limits to this absurd ami pretentious 
secrecy and its continuance can only 
provoke concern that It is the universi- 
ties themselves who are confused ab- 
out how to do tliair job properly. 

Yours faithfully, * 

FIONA MASTER. 

RULES member, 

68, Ash Road. 

Leeds. 

Sir, - Following upon Ngaio Crequcr’s 
report on “Reform campaign aimed at 
university secrecy” {THES, March 3) 
this paranoia against releasing in- 
formation is extended to the Privy 
Council; when I and other postgradu- 
ates have invoked that appeal proce- 
dure to the Visitor, wc have been told 
that our complaints will be copied to 
the university concerned but we shall 
. not be allowed to see the university's 
reply as the Visitor “will keep it 
eg node mini to himself 
The Privy Council places the univer- 
• snjes above (he law of the land in 
denying a complainant the right to 
hear any evidence given against him. 
Yours faithfully; 1 
ALISTAIR J. WILSON. 

37 Derrymore.Road 
Willerby,.:,,. , , 

North Humberside "■ ? - 

Training hope 

5 v i a * disappointing to see the - 
.relatively low Hey and neutral way in 
Svh|ch you treated the Science and 
Engineering Council's policy state- 
smen! ■pn resotvrties for - engineering 
education {THES. March 2). . ' 

..lL° wever flto service industries 1 
trt this country ane 'developed, a sub-' 

, staph al decline- in national prosperity 
1 W-Wdy be averted by continually ■ 
improving t|ie productivity and coin- 
•i P elit ™ css die manufacturing sec- 
Jor. Hus can only be achieved oy.;ani 


: » *hra type With an Adequate 


nt turc over the Inst three year* of "tlie 
n. cuts fand it makes no difference 
■ n whether this proportion is Parry's 6 per 

in cent, the national median of 4.5 per 
y, cent, or some lower figure) our actual 
af purchasing power has already fallen by 

c- nboul one rhird; and that there is little 
); prospect of significant improvement in 

it the foreseeable future. Quite simply, 
d wc face the unhappy prospect of 
‘-'uttrng our purchases by 1(1 per cent 
h each year, even if our university is 
u given ievel funding - and this now 
r begins 10 look increasingly optimistic. 
r u Fo , u rtmies since the summcroF 1981 
i the UGC has urged universities to 
preserve t he pu rch asing power of their 
libraries. H e, the libranans. have done 
1 everyth ing in our power to economize 

Guiding hand 

Sir. - Wc are editing a scries of 
book lets which will be published by the 
.Society for Rcsenrcli into Higher 
Education to help students work and 
learn more effectively in higher educa- 
tion. The subjects of the booklets, 
each costing less than £1, will cover 
lectures, seminars, projects, examina- 
tions. essays and personal tutoring. 
The booklet on lectures, for example, 
will include presentation techniques, 
nutc-tuking. the use of handouts nnd 
reading lists. The one on cxtiminnliuns 
will include revision, relaxation, the 
analysis of questions, planning, nnd 
writing. 

It is our hope that Lire material for 
this series will come from lecturers and 
students in higher education, Muny 
stuff development centres, academic 
departments and student ; unions 

Taken to task 

Sir. - I write concerning your article 
Taking justice to task” {THES. 

2) by Olga Wojtas. It is a pity 
that MS wojtas did not manage to 
check her facts more securely.! am 
very pleased about developments in 
Edinburgh but they do not constitute a 
“unique move”, nor is our centre 
limited to criminological studies as 
your article indicates. The Centre for 
Criminological and Socio- Legal Stu- 
dies in Sheffield has been in existence 
for four years and conducts a broad 
range of research. 

• , . e „ ori # lial for Criminolo- 

gical Studies formed in 1976 was 
extended to deal with philosophical 
sociological and othek- Issues in order 
to give us the broadest spread of any 
tew faculty in Britain. I think our 
record" indicates that- our- el aims : are — 

Council deseives a wholehearted arid 
•unreserved welcome because It renre- 
; T f s P°Hsi bie^irinipt ^ 

of bS h ft, eVe ° f resourrin 8 in terms 
°L b °ih manpower and equipment 
nedesSary to run an engineeiina de- 
partmentefficienfly. TWs^paSiaila?, ■ 
ly relevant in respect of the proposed 

‘ IJPrited contrast Ip the recent National ■ . 
Advisory Body funding dxercise which 
displayed scant understanding of the • 

' «4ii oV ^ the Government 

• wilf act on.the Engineering -Qiuricirs: 

ji ons an< * “ear- ■: 

tnarked , furiding a : vailable at t|ie levels " - 

sp that . universities , and .. 
polytechnics c^n ■ make the- necessary 

contnbatiQh to our^lonai prdsperity; : 


is surely time tor the UGC to recognize 
the facts and. somehow, to see that we 
receive the annual cash increases we 
must have before we can implement 
their declared policy. 

A G MACKENZIE. 

Librarian, 

University of St Andrews. 

Sir, - Librarians in universities have 
for decades been using formulae with 
more or less success in an attempt to 
allocate funds between subjects and 
users in a way which fairly reflects 


Cape Town 
sincerity 

Sir - Christopher Forsyth (THES 
February 24) has argued that if £ 
University of Cape Town is sincere 
ahout being nu “open" university, then 
}t will have to come to terms with two 
important problems. First, there are 
not muny “financially able and 

academically uuaHficd htn^-ir 


significance (which I doubt). 

University finance committees up 
and down the country may be easily 
persuaded to adopt a formula such ns 
Emsley’s and Jen kin's for its very 
simplicity, hut also because it can be 
used to justify only minimal funding. 
But university librarians, in defending 
their shnre of the cake, need a more 
robust tool, a formula which reflects 
the real complexity of patterns of need 
and use. It mny be that it is possible to 
produce a workable formula which 

rinne lUir 1 . . 1 


academically qualified black st u - 
denis’ ; ami, second, the university's 
selective admissions policy is under 


S'Vc '“''If r | nec,S Socs lhis R^iblc 


j. by .'the Bngincerhig 

- 1 ' i f 


Yoqrs faithfully, 
DRs .HL E. sChof 


, j — iiiivmj nniui- 

!Can ) °n the topic includes references 
to formulae which incorporate as 
many as 50 or more factors. 

By contrast the formula from 
Emslcy and Jenkins ( THES, February 
17) has the considerable merit of 
simplicity. But perhaps it is too simple. 
It ignores the fact that staff and 
postgraduates borrow books, and that 
undergraduates use periodicals. At 
Bath, available data suggest that post- 
graduates borrow as many books per 
head as undergraduates, and staff 

nlready produce guides which could be 
very useful to students and staff else- 
where. Our role will be to compile and 
publish, in a “house" stvlc, the advice 
given in these guides.' We shall of 
course give credit for all sources. 

Wc should be grateful therefore if 
you could forward any relevant book- 
lets. lists, and other handouts which 
arc given to your students or staff. We 
should also be grateful for any other 
advice that you enu offer. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID AViSON, 

Computer Centre, 

Gostn Green. 

University of Aston, 

Birmingham B4 7PA. 

D. JAQUES, 

Herts ALIO 9AB. 

justified and indeed the Social Science 
Research Council and its successor tho 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil has shown its faith in our standards 
by awarding us at a constant level more 
studentships in soclo-legal studies than 
» true For any other outlet in the 
country. 

11 _r sh . Edinburgh well but feel a 
little disturbed that potential appli- 
rants for membership of the centre 
here might, be deterred from 
approaching us in the belief, nurtured 
bv your correspondent, that we had 
closed down. The announcement of 
pqr death is premature; we are alive 
kicking and thriving. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN LEWIS, 

Director, 

Centre for Criminological and Socio- 
Legal Studies, 

-University, of Sheffield,: 

— ■ I . ' r 

General way 

Sir, - To Mr John Briggs’ citation of ' 
p£f* e as , i 1 I ), r son } e measure meeting , 
Professor Wilson s call for new founcL 
atlons to a general approach should be 

S e ^ the , CXam J ),c of Buckingham, , 
Few -of whose honours schools are 

' C i°u" fl u ed subject and all or 

whidi require, m addition, the study of 
a modem Foreign language and of a 

v MPP 9 rt ^subjeet putside the • 
student s. main field of interest. ,, 

^ Yours faithfully, / ' 

■AwhjJR pollard, ; 

Sand Hall. ■ 1 

Cave, .Brough, ! 

North Humberside; ■ ; : 


(perhaps a body such as Lough- 
borough University’s Centre for Lib- 
rary and Information Management 
could work on prodiicing one). In the 
meantime, however, Emsley nnd 
Jenkins would probably agree that 
each university, if it wants a formula, 
needs to construct its own, reflecting 
the complexity of the local situation. 

* « ours faithfully. 

K. E. JONES. 

Deputy librarian. 

University of Bath. 



■ tetf era for publication should arrive by 
Turaduy morning. They should be as 
HTitten on one' 

editor reserves 

life right (p eat or iautepd, them if. 

mi‘6ssaiiy^ ; "|i > I*, vir.-.ji .- ■ h .ij. , ,■/ 


French racism 

Sir, - The French Communist Party 
(like flic French people, from whom 
they stem) are not beyond reproach 
with regard to their attitudes and 
actions on racial issues. However, Tor 
the record, Douglas Johnson {THES, 
March 9) might have noted that the 
party have subsequently acknow- 
ledged some of their own guilt in 
those ugly incidents involving North 
African immigrants in the Paris 
suburbs, ' 

«.™ fe8s ° r Johnson’s accusation 
that the French Communists “are 

C of a specific anti-Semitism, as 
ated by their constant hostility 
to Israel” raises a more general issue. 
Why should hostility - even constant 
hostility - to the policies and deeds of 
the Israeli government be automati- 
cally copqoted with anti-Semitism? 

Such hostility is not unique to the 
French Communist Party, It is man- 
of the member states 
or the United Nations, by hundreds of 
thousarids of Jews living ip Israel, 
and by a majority of (he Semitic 
people of the Middle Easf, 

. J^urelyjherels enough anU-Srimlt- 

; Ism in (he. world witbqiit Professor 
Johnson inventing more of U7 

Yours falthftilly, !' 

petcIr, avis, .... . 




. _ i'wiivj 13 unuer 

l y siege from people “who would like to 
is *0 ,hc odoptain of some form of 
■ y a I urinative action’ taken to favour 

, c black students”. 

» . Both problems are real; but the 

g debate docs not lie where Forsyth 

c suggests that it does. First, the vke 

ts chancellor of UCT, Dr Stuart J. Saun- 
d ders - has declared that no student who 

0 is admitted to the university 00 
h ncademic grounds will be turned away 
c because he or she cannot pay their 
d tuition fee. In other words, UCT 

admits students, not only withow 
regard to their gender, their racial 
,t classification by law, or their religion, 
e but also without regard to their fman- 
j cial ability. Second, although UCT is 
, convinced that the black education 
systems, and therefore the black moni- 

1 dilation systems, arc in fact equal, for 

; admission purposes, it treats the matri- 

culation symbols (or marks) of while 
students and black students as equiva- 
lent. 

In other words, ‘‘nffimtniivc action" 
, in favour of black students already 
exists; and no student who is neadenu- 
tally qualified will be turned away 
because he or she is unable to rake 
their tuition fees. This docs not mean 
that either problem has been solved. 
Students have expenses in addition to 
their tuition fees, and there is a great 
deal of Ucbutc about whether or not 
the form of “affirmatis'c action" which 
UCT practices is substantial cnoueh. 
As 11 matter of fuel, therefore, the 
controversy which exists is not about 
whclher nr not wc should do some- 
thing about the two problems thal 
Forsyth identified; it is nboul whether 
or not what we are doing Is sufficient. 
And this delude, unfortunately, must 
be constrained by what is financially 
possible and by wluit LICr can do to 
raise donations for lls bursary schemes 
and its academic support programmes. 
Yours faithfully, 

DR JAMES MOULDER, 

Special Assistant to the Vice Chancel- 
lor, University of Cape Town. 

OU effort 

Sir, -- Under the heading. “Hnll de- 
cline in modern languages”, you report 
in your issue of February 17 a state- 
ment by the National Council for 
Modern Languages in Higher and 
Further Education regretting that no 
attempt is being mnde to provide 
alternative courses in highcror further 
education to offset the decline in the 
study of modern languages in our 
schools. 

The council’s complaint, although 
understandable, is not entirely justi- 
fied. At (he Open University, fur 
example, we have recently set up a 
working party composed of .repre- 
sentatives from both the university and 
the public sector to draw up proposals 
for a modern language course at the 
OU in the near future. Since the 
council also alluded to the special 
problem with regard to languages 
other than French, your readers may 
also be interested 10 learn that the 
language we propose to teach in the 
first instance is German. 

Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY WARNER. 

Professor of European Humanities. 
Open University, 

Nigerian system 

Sir, - Your publication of the article on 
the Nigerian university and wUetf 
system {THES, March 9), with 1 B 
facile generalizations and the arro- 
gance inherent in their presentation, 
appals me: . . f 

Omission of your usu^J indication ot 
the status arid specialism of an article 5 
authors, rob? the reader unfamiliar 
‘with the Nigerian system of any indica- 
tion df the weight of experience (or 
relative Jack et it), behind the article. 
Yours .sincerely,, ... 

;v : 
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Staff rush to leave NELP 


by Karen Gold 

So many academic staff at North East 
London Polytechnic have rushed to 
take voluntary redundancy and early 
retirement that the none of the pre- 
dicted 1 00-plus compulsory redundan- 
cies will now be needed. 

Since NELP's director Mr Gerry 
Fowler declared a state of redundancy 
in the polytechnic last month. S9 

a le have applied to go. with more 
cations still coming in. Or the 
applications, 82 have been agreed; 74 
of them for premature retirement and 
another eight for voluntary severance. 
At least 64 arc to go at the end of this 
month. 

The three local education author- 
ities which support NELP - Barking. 
Newham and Waltham Forest - have 
also agreed to increase their tnpping 
up this year from £750,000 to £lm 
between’ them. With 20 more 
polytechnic staff going on secondment 
for n year, those changes mean that Mr 
Fowler's predicted £2m shortfall will 

Annan spells 
out vision 
of elitism 

by Ngaio Crequer 
and Maggie Richards 

The polytechnics should tench only 
strictly vocational courses Hnd further 
education colleges should not teach 
degrees at all, according to Lord 
Annan, former vice chancellor of Lon- 
don Universitv- 

In a speech ne was due to give at the 
House of Lords this week, moving a 
debate on the need for change in 
higher education, he said that stan- 
dards could only be maintained by 
acknowledging that there were diffe- 
rent kinds of institutions and they did 
different things. 

“We should formally acknowledge 
that eight of our universities contain so 
ninny top departments that they are 
acknowledged internationally as great 
centres of excellence; and, If chal- 
lenged, I am perfectly ready to name 
them." 

He looked forward to the day when 
polytechnics were no longer 
‘‘arty technics". “All their courses 
should be strictly vocational. Should 
there really be departments of philoso- 
phy in polys7 Should a single further 
education college teach for a degree? 
Surely not I” 

He also said it had long been a 
scandal that lecturers aged about 25 
were given tenure two and a half years 
after appointment until they were 65. 
“Should not the universities be told 
that there will be difficulty in granting 
money for ‘new blood’ posts or for 
amendments proposed to charter and 


now he met. and (he approximate 1 15 
redundancies for this year will be 
unnecessary. 

But the local authorities have said 
they want to bring their topping up 
contribution down to zero as soon as 
possible, and Mr Fowler has said that 
2GU jobs would have 10 go altogether 
by 1986 in order to brine the 
polytechnic's staff student ratios to 
national overages. 

The educational consequences ot 
losing 64 - more lhan ID per cent - of 
the polytechnic's A3ft siaft in the mid- 
dle of the academic year were de- 
scribed by the Nat tonal Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education as disastrous. 

The distribution of staff leaving is as 
follows: eleven from arts and social 
science; nine from business studies; 
twenty from engineering; eight from 
science; three from the polytechnic's 
administration. 

Ten nrc also go go from the Anglian 
Regional Management Centre at Dan- 
bury. which Essex County Council is 


statutes, unless major changes in job 
security are introduced to the satisfac- 
tion of Parliament?” 

One of the problems was that gov- 
erning bodies did not govern. “The 
governance of the polys is sometimes 
subject to disgraceful political bias, 
ana requires investigation. In the case 
of the Polytechnic of North London I 
think it would have been more reveal- 
ing if the Secretary of State had 
investigated its governing body rather 
than its department of sociology,” 

Lay members should also form the 
substantial majority on governing 
bodies. . ” ' 

Lord Flowers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, was due to say that the “scho- 
larship is a long and painful business, 
and that is why we sometimes react less 
rapidly than some would like. Retired 
vice chancellors, I have noticed, can be 
particularly Impatient." 

It was still not too late for the 
Government to affirm its belief in the 
imnortance of highly educated arid 
well prepared citizens reaching their 
potential, but Government policies to 
rtduce entry by one in seven was a 
strange way to do it, he said. 

Lord Perry of Walton, the Tanner 
vice chancellor of the Open Universi- 
ty, strongly criticized the Govern- 
ment's cul m finance to the OU/ 

.With its' totally different system to 
the 'conventional universities it was 
“economic ribnserike" to impose stric- 
tures on strident ; [numbers. Cutting 
back on courses would . impair their 
quality, and reduce (he, budget fqr 
broadcasting by ;£lAt ? meant that valu- 
able capita rdtfs&s femairieti 'dnUieo. 


cxpecu-ri U» take nvtt from September 
1985. Essex's further ciluculiuii and 
youth Mjh-cnm mi itec is in recommend 
in the siuilmrity's education committee 
to accept a notice from NELP that the 
polytechnic docs not want to continue 
running ihc centre from next summer. 

The centre belonged 10 Essex in the 
early 1970s. and the county council is 
expected to pledge to hike nil the 
action necessary 10 keep management 
education running (here and to retrain 
existing courses. 

According to Mr Fowler, the 
polytechnic is satisfied lhat all of 
these staff can he released without 
substantial damage 10 the academic 
fabric of the polytechnic. “Wc arc 
reconsidering the details of our course 
provision in order to ensure that the 
high standard of education wc provide 
is universally maintained," he said. 

•The Council for National Academic 
Awards is to visit NELP for the final 
stage in the polytechnic's quinquennial 
review next week. 



Evening of rhythm and blues 


Ekome, the Afro Caribbean dance 
and drum group, whose name means 
unity, provided some welcome after- 
dinner entertainment for principals 
of the Association of Voluntary Col- 
leges. The AVC was holding Its 
annual meeting at King Alfred’s 
College to mark the forthcoming 
retirement of Mr Martial Rose, prin- 
cipal of the college for 17 years. 

Principals had earlier heard that 
the Voluntary Sector College Coun- 
cil, the body designed to facilitate 
their entry into the National Advis- 


ory Body, would become operational 
by (he summer. 

But they were most concerned 
about the way the voluntary colleges 
would be judged in Ihe current NAB 
college review on the basis of three 
criteria, - access, economy and 
quality. 

They stressed that access must be 
Interpreted as accessibility or good 
geographical distribution of institu- 
tions. If there was conflict between 
access and economy, it was fell that 
access should get priority. 


OU students cost £4,000 less 


The cost of educating a student to 
graduate level at the Open University 
is some £4,000 less than at a conven- 
tional university or polytechnic and the 
OU is now producing about one in 
eleven of first degree graduates. 

The figures were cited by the OU's 
vice chancellor, Dr John Horlock, 
when reviewing the university's prog- 
ress over the last 15 years in a paper 
presented to the Manchester Statistical 
Society. 

He went on to- urge that, the OU . 
resources, amassed By 15 years of 
Government investment, should now 
be harnessed to benefit the nation. 

TTie university’s future would de- 
pend on three factors: Its achievements 
and reputation; its present and poten- 
tial contribution to the British eco- 
nomy and culture; and its cost effec- 
tiveness. 

Dr Horlock spoke of a steady 


Departments bring out 
own guide after row 


by John O’Leary 

Two Government departments are to 
bring tiui their own higher education 
guide underlining the variations in job 
prospects between different subjects, 
in spite cd strung opposition from 
careers advisers and some senior 
academics. 

The Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services withdrew 
from a project to produce a juini 
publication with the departments after 
a series of disagreement over content . 
lls officials feared that prospective 
Moderns were being steered towards 
possibly unsuitable courses and that 
unemployment trends would he ex- 
aggerated. 

Bui the Department of Employment 
and the Department of Education and 
Science arc going ahead with plans to 
publish a booklet after Easter 111 which 
they will draw attention to individual 
subjects with a record of high graduate 
unemployment. 

A new method calculating unem- 
ployment rates, discount ing those whn 
go on to further study, will produce 
some alarming statistics. Zoology, for 
example, will he shown to have up in 
6() per cent of former students without 
jobs six months after graduation. 

The booklet will go into derail on 35 

Rescue 

campaign 

intensifies 

The campaign to save Heriot-Wnti 
university's pharmacy department has 
intensified as the University Grants 
Committee prepares to make its final 
decision next week. 

Last month, the UGC told its panel 
on studies allied to medicine, which 
hnd earmarked ihe pharmacy school 
for closure, to prepare a new report, 
but it is understood this ton proposes 
axing the school. 

Now Lord Janies Douglas Hamil- 
ton. Tory MP for Edinburgh West, is 
seeking an adjournment debate on the 
issue, and an all-party group of MPs. 
are seeking urgent talks with UGC 


graduation rate at the OU.of over 

6.000 a year. But he noted that during 
the past three years since the Govern- 
ment doubling of OU fees, the uni- 
versity had to offer more places to 
achieve its target of about 20,000 new 
entrants because of a higher decline 
rale of offers. 

In its non-degree continuing educa- 
tion programme the OU had attracted 

41.000 "clients" last year. More than 

12.000 enrolled on short courses With 
the university; 7,000-plus had joined as 
associate students, taking isolated un- 
its of the undergraduate programme; 
arid nearly 22,000 had purchased the 
university's special leaching packs. 

The calculations revealed costs per 
arts equivalent graduate of £1 1 ,54 1 for 
the conventional university students; 
£11,786 for the student In the public 
sector; and figures of £7,054 or £7,157 
for the OU student. . 


They will argue thnt pharmacy is 
very much a regional profession, and 
that local health care will suffer if the 
school is dosed. They will also remind 
Sir Peter of his recent remarks that the 
school systems made it very difficult 
for Scottish students to enter English 
institutions, and therefore Scots would 
be disadvantaged even if intakes to 
English phnrmacy schools were in- 
creased. 

The Association of University 
Teachers claims that Sir Peter said the 
decision had not been taken on finan- 
cial grounds, but MPs reported thal Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary or state 
For education, had said a substantial 
fnctOT was Ihe £lm cost or moving 
pharmacy to Hcriot-Wntt’s new 
campus. 

A large number of other bodies, 
have also condemned the proposed 
closure. 

New bishop 

Professor David Jenkins, head of the 
department of theological and reli- 
gious studies at Leeds University, was 
named this week as the next Bisnop of 
Durham. He has been at the university 
for five years and is a former fellow, 
chaplain and praelector of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. His predecessor; 
Professor E. J. Tinsley, followed the 
same path, leaving to become Bishop 
of Bristol. 


subjects ami comment on why such 
differences exist between the various 
disciplines. It will also point out lhat 
graduates in many of Ihc subjects with 
the highest unemployment rates also 
tend to be forced irilci lower level jobs 
or those unrelated to their degrees. 

In contrast, the AGCAS survey 
What do graduates do?, which was 
published last week, deliberately shies 
away from such judgmentsand stresses 
that its statistics should be treated with 
caution. In particular. AGCAS offi- 
cials believe thnt its unemployment 
rales, calculated so soon after gradua- 
tion. mask a much belter long-term 
position. 

The AGCAS survey was eventually 
sponsored by the chartered accoun- 
tants Touche Ross, following the car- 
rier withdrawal af the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission s career and occupa- 
tional information centre. 

lls editor, Mr George Buck ton. of 
E’lymoutlt Polytechnic, said: “When 
you have hud someone in your office, 
as I have, who tells you after 1 wo years 
on an engineering course that he was 
never interested in it and he vvuiiis to 
go into the church, you realise that job 
prospects are not always iliu most 
important consideration in choosing a 
course.” 

Graduate Jobs, page 12 

Efficiency 
study faced 
‘without fear’ 

Sir Alex Jarratt, chairman of Reed 
International and chancellor of Birm- 
ingham University, is 10 chair the 
steering group which will supervise a 
series of efficiency studies in the 
universities. 

Membership and terms of reference 
of the group is still being discussed, but 
it is likely mat professional consul) ants 
will begin scrutinies of about half a 
dozen universities in the late summer. 
They wilt spend. 90 days at ihc Jnsiitur 
(Ions. K is stiil unclear who will pay for 
the exercise. 

Lord Flower, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals said the universities entered the 
exercise “without fear.” They had 
been conscious of the need to conserve 
resources for a long time. 

“We have not been bullied into this. 
The scheme is ours from beginning to 
end. There have been difficulties on 
both sides in trying to define the 
borderline between academic policy 
formulation and the management of 
the system but discussions have been 
constructive." 
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County councils told not to cooperate over White Paper 


County councils were instructed this' 
week hot to cooperate in any prepara- 
tory work in implementing tbe White 
Paper Training for Jobs at regional, 
local or college level. 

Tbe recommendation was made at a 
special meeting pf the Association of 
County Councils’ education commit- 
tee on which every member cdyndl is 
represented. 

The committea felt that no action 
should be taken while national discus- 
sions took olace about chaneinB the 


The paper published by the Govern- 
ment last month proposed the transfer 
of responsibility and funds for a quar- 
ter of all non-aavanced further educa- 
tion to the Manpower Services Com- 
mission. It also blamed local author- 
ities and their colleges for not having 
met the needs of Industry. ■ 

The ACC says it Is prepared to 
discuss the evidence 'underlying; the 
Government's complaints about the 
existing system and is willing to consid- 
er mechanisms for changing' it- 

Mr i ' Philip : Merrldaie,' the, : ACC 
education committee ch airman ■’raid: 


"We are opposed to these proposals 
and we want to seek alternatives. We 
have an open mind about improve- 
ments to the present system.” 

In the meantime the ACC is urging 
counties to ask the local Confederation 
of British I ndtistry, chambers of com- 
,merce apd other employers! organiza- 
tions If they can identifyshorl comings 
■In the -present: system.' 

The remote ttbreat that the 7UC 
■would pull out of the Manpower 1 
Services Commission and the National 
Advisofy Body 1 jn protest .nt the union ; 
ban at the Government’* -cctiitiminte&- 


tlons headquarters in Cheltenham re- 
ceded further this week, 

•The TUCs employment policy and 
education committees lias decided 
against withdrawal from the MSC 
largely because of the impact this 
woulcT have on monitoring the -Youth 
Training Scheme; 

Its education committee also sup- 
ported continued representation on 
the NAB, the Further Education Unit, 
the National Youth Bureau, BTEC 
and a range of Other Government? 
1 funded bodies including jpalyteehnfc 
governing council* ■ * 1 1 •' 
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MONDAY 

I leave a wet, cold and windy New- 
castle late afternoon for Heathrow 


Malaysia, where I am to he tomor- 
row. 10 outskirts of capital. George- 
town. en mute for tourist hotel 
region of Bmu Fcrringi (Portuguese 
Rocks, hut often translated as Fore- 
igners' Beach). Hold is actually on 
beadi in idyllic setting of white 
sflnds. azure blue sea . palm trees mid 
blazing hot sun. 

MONDAY 

Limousine to Univcreili Suins, which 
in fact teaches a larger range of 
subjects than Its title of University of 
Science suggests. It feels more like 
home here with stories of 25 per cent 
cuts. As economy measure, air con- 
ditioning does not go on till 10.00, by 
which time it is already 28°C. First 


I magazine stresses that one does not 
I need much food since one is taking 
I no exercise which advice they then 
I proceed to contradict by keeping you 
I well fed. 

/TUESDAY 

I The short day. We disembark at 
I dawn in Bahrain for leg stretching. I 
I meet a former Newcastle student of 
I !0 years ago and his wife on the same 
I flight. He was not one of our most 
I distinguished students but one 
I thought most likely to succeed. 

I Obviously a correct judgment. One 
I runs across Gcordies in all parrs of 
I the world but I have yet to cap 
I meeting one of our students on top of 
I Cologne Cathedral. We arrive at 
I splendid Singapore Changi airport at 
I uusk after 15 hour flight, Tempera- 
I lure 29®C and humid. First impress- 
I ions of Singapore are very good. One 
I feels at home being driven on the left 
I with even the number plates being of 
I British format. 

WEDNESDAY 

Recovery day nnd chance to be a 
tourist. First experience of shopping 
(no marked prices, bargain far every- 
thing). City coach tour to see Nation- 
al Museum jade collection, botanical 
gardens (orchids) and pewter mak- . 
mg. Spend evening sorting slides for 
tomorrow's seminar. 

THURSDAY 

l am collected by host and taken to 
inc National University of Singapore 
site at Kent Ridge outside the city. 
New university building projects are 
tn progress everywhere including a 
new medical school. Singapore is 
doing exactly the opposite of what is 
happening in UK -expanding. There 
is an enviable, five-year plan for 
large science equipment and talk of 
possible short term contracts for 
early retirement UK staff. Chemistry 
is flourishing with 425 students in the 
■'J? 1 year, 25U in the second, and 
third and fourth year honours of 
about 30 each, Each of latter two 
.years has two selected special hon- 
our* students, high fliers, who gel 
individual tuition. Seminar is 
attended by final honours students. 

FRIDAY 

Final sorting of slides for lecture 
which is at 13.00. Refreshments after 
my lecture in an air-conditioned 
theatre are served outside in the 
open; so hot and humid in contrast. I 
am returned to hotel by the labora- 
tory superintendent through rush 
hour traffic. I am introduced to his 
daughter, who trains to teach En- 

g bsh. Schools work a double shift 
ecause of shortage of school build-, 
in®. Two separate staffs are used 
with ciiange-aboul every-six weeks 1 1 
“"Ola goad idea, children find' it 
difficult to concentrate in the after- 
noon heat. 


dilinning does not go on till lO.Otl, by 
which time it is already 28°C. First 
seminar is fallowed by lunch at 
and an evening flight for Sineanarc Penang Snorts Club. Tour exccllent- 
Exccllent QanPassfrvice. Thcl Sight ^^lure KTBh L <j? rBry b . ef0re 

magazine stresses that one does not = >, 3 | ■ hr ' ^ • M rH , n 8< lf ° se » 

all notices in library in Malay but all 

books arc in English. Lectures have 
been in Malay since two years ago. 
but as yet few chemistry books have 
been translated, and students arc 
bilingual anyway. There are a few 
research students; those that dn 
higher degrees are keen to enhance 
their job opportunities by working on 
projects of national interest: palm 
oil. rubber, (in. 

TUESDAY 

Self-service breakfast again on the 
beach at the hotel. A morning off for 
sightseeing. Book on coach lour of 
Georgetown but find it is operated by 
limousine since there are only two 
other people. These turn out to be a 
couple on a three -centre Far East 
holiday, who originally hailed from 
South Shields' We visit Fort Corn- 
wallis. the Museum, a Chinese Clnn 
House, a Buddhist temple and bota- 
nical gardens. Back to USM by taxi 
rn afternoon for lust seminar. 

WEDNESDAY 

Get to airport far too earlv for flight 
to Kuala Lumpur. Heat and humidity 
greater there than on coast where 
there are sea breezes. 1 am taken to 
University House, where I am to 
stay, then for a quick tour nf Chemis- 
try before first seminar mid-after- 
noon. 

THURSDAY 

My host provides a ncrsunuJIy con- 
d acted city lour. KL has high-rise 
buildings like Singapore, iis befits a 
capital city, unlike Georgetown, 
which only has one, as yet un- 
finished. KL has an auiomobilc- 
rnduccd smog problem at rush hours. 
We visit the Scliuigor Club, War 
Memorial and National Museum. 
Malaysia still retains signs nf British 
influence. There was anger at the 
raismg of overseas student fees in 
UK, surely a short-sighted policy tf 
ever there was one, and an ami-buy- 
Brltish campaign wqs mounted. A 


few years ago 80 percent of cars were 
BL, now all are Japanese except for 
prestige BMWs, Mercs and Volvos. 
My lecture Is at 17.30 with presenta- 
tion of medal first, and I have hardlv 
uitered two sentences before projec- 
tor light goes out. Not a bulb but a 
power failure in half of building 
Concern and embarrassment of hosts 
while awaiting summoned electri- 
cian. Eventually we restart half an 
hour later in non-air-conditioned 
seminar room in old wing of depart- 

FRIDAY 

Another personal guided tour to a 
batik (printed cation) factory and to 
Malaysian Rubber Institute to see 


Hamilton sale error admitted 


SATURDAY 

Another, chance to be a tourist. 
Coach tour to Jurong Bird - Park. 
Ralp dn the way but the ; guide 
correctly predicts it will be fine there. 
Pird$ appear tb be resting because of 
heat. Final stop is "Willow Pattern" 
Chinese garden landscaped from a 
swqmp. 


To Malaysia.; Cbllecled from hotel in l 
air-canditipned Mercedes for air- 
pbrt. Getting put of car, spectacles 
u ” ab,e \°‘*W driver’s 
g*- Lockheed Airbus. oT MAS to 
Penang Island off Malayan Peninsula 
5UQ miles north of Singanore. Taken 


5UU miles north of Singapore. Taken 
in non-alrvcdndiiioned peugeotfrom 

m j 1 ? 

a .. ■ 


Malaysian Rubber Institute 7 to see 
Utex preying. We ..djscuss . the 
difficulty of teaching statistlchl ther- 
modynamics in MaTay; surely diffi- 
cult enough, in English, There is a 
problem when (he final year students 
will, be examined, in Malay in two 
years time, because traditionally 
, external examiners come from UK or 
Australia. Should the , examiners' 
! scr1pts.be translated? Final seminar 
at 15.00., No power failures this time 
to the relief of all. Last glimpse of 
i . a T 3d “ s muddy estuary from 
, which itsmame comes, as the A30Q 

■ SlSHl Q f ?W ore Airlines rises 
du sk. Aqdsoto 

DiaryL bU * ^ at ,san ?t he r D .°h>s 

Arthur K. Covington 

Thf author ' is, reader in physical 
. chemisiry inVic University Qf New* 

; castle unfin ""A , 


by David Ross 

Speculation is growing thnl former 
Scottish education minister, Mr Alex 
Fletcher, will not survive the next 
ministerial reshuffle because of mis- 
takes made in the .sale of Hamilton 
College of Education. Mr Fletcher is nt 
present minister in charge of consumer 
affairs at the Department of Trade. 

Although the Government has been 
at pains to defend Mr Fletcher against 
Labour charges of incompetence and 
calls for his resignation, it is seen as 
significant that official responses have 
also accepted that there were errors in 
procedure. 

On Monday, before a three-hour 
House of Commons debate on the sale 
of Hamilton, the Government issued a 
Treasury minute in response to the 
recent Public Accounts Committee 
report which had been critical of the 
Scottish Education Department's 
handling of the sale. 

In the minute the Government 
accepts one of the PAC’s major critic- 
isms - the failure to take advice from 



■ *wt; *«**.'* 


Dr Ray Rickett, director of Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic and a member of 
the board or the National Advisory 
Body, leaves Buckingham Palace 
after becoming a Commander of the 
British Empire at an Investiture 
performed by Her Majesty the 
Queen . 

Merger 
‘must be 
university’ 

If Stirling University and Paisley Col- 
lege of Technology merge, , the new 
institution must be a university 
according to the academic unions. 

Stirling's charter enables it to take 
over Paisley, says the Association of 
University Teachers and Association 
of Lecturers in Scoilish Central In- 
stitutions. They cite a clause giving the 
university the right "to enter any 
agreement for the incorporation with- 
■m lh? university -of-any other institu- 
tion and for taking over its rights 
property and liabilities and for any 
other purposes not ripugnam to this our 
charter . 

A . joint statement from the two 
unions setting out their conditions for a 
merger says using, current powers 
would be preferable fo allowing the 
Privy Council to draft ah entirely new 
charter But the AUT and the ALSC1 
stress there should be p merger only If 
11 j® juslihed on academic grounds.' . 

• ■ There must be . no compulsory : rc- 
dundancies or • transfers, and staff 
should bd entitled to university salaries 
, and conditions of service. The guide- 
lines also say that there mtist be a 
guarantee of “no detriment" to -staff, 
Wring all. their exist ing terms Df 
^^^nt,- inc |u di n g tenure. .■• : ;; 

. : : Th”. is an obvious warning to Stirl- 
mgls toun, which , is known, to be 
seeking an erosion Of tenure for hew 
appointments.' .Virtually all -Stirling 
academics arq feiuired. and the unions 

advantaged. . 


the chief valuer (Scot land). "The de- 
partment (SED) accepts that it should 
have attempted to reconcile the views 
of the governing hotly (Jordimhill 
College charged with the sale of 
Hamilton) and the advice of the chief 
valuer that estate agents should he 
appointed before finally approving the 
appointment of the selling agents." 

Later in the minute the Government 
accepts that more could have heen 
dune when it became obvious that the 
level of offers was disappointingly low. 

“The department remains of the 
view that the appraisal evidence indi- 
cated that rendvertisement would have 
involved a serious financial risk; it 
accepts, however, that before reaching 
the decision to approve the sale ft 
should have explored more thoroughly 
with the chief valuer the courses of 
action then available in the light of liis 
advice and the appraisal evidence; and 
it regrets that by inadvertence the 
advice received from the chief valuer 
was not made known to the Treasury.” 

In addition to the publica tion of the 

ILEA election 
plan would 
aid opposition 

by Karen Gold 

Direct elections for the Inner London 
Education Authority based on par- 
liamentary constituencies could bring 
opposition parties to within a hair's 
breadth of gaining power. 

At present the ILEA comprises 35 
directly elected Greater London 
Council members, and another 13 
from inner London boroughs and the 
City of London. It has virtually n 
permanent Labour majority. 

But the Cabinet is expected to 
consider soon arguments for a directly 
elected ILEA, possibly to be set up 
before the proposed abolition of the 
GLC in 1986. The scheme it will look 
at is. for two authority members per 
inner London parliamentary consti- 
tuency. making 58 members In all. On 
the voting pattern of the last general 
election tins would cut the current 
Labour majority from 21 to two. 

Currently on ILEA Labour has 35 
members, the Conservatives II, the 
Social Democrats two and there is one 
independent. By doubling the number 
of MPs returned for each party in last 
year’s general election in the inner 
London constituencies, the figures be- 
come Labour 30, Conservatives 24 and 
the Alliance four. 

In the White Paper Streamlining the 
utles published last October and re- 
commending the abolition of the GLC 
f T °d other metropolitan counties, the 
ILEA was to become a board of 
members elected to borough councils 
and seconded from them. 

But .members of all parties on the 


Treasury minute the Secretary of Si*, 
for Scotland, Mr Gcnree Vm.n? 
also issued a statement alcepting 
mistakes were made. AlihouK 
defended the decision to sell, li/JJJ 
no reference to Mr Flctchcc. 

ac«pl lh.il errors wore nadcMdibn 
Mr Fletcher s response only made 
their attempts more difficult to exu? 
cate him from the controversy. 

Durine the Commons debate [be 
Labour MP for Hamilton, Mr Geoiw 
Robertson, called for Mr FlelchePs 
resignation and failing that, his sack- 
ing. He cited the example of Lord 
Cnmngton and said that a Govern- 
ment ministers should have enough 
dignity to accept responsibility for 
mistakes made by them or by their 
department. [TESS] 


V -w HUfw bUIIYUlKU 

the Secretary of State for Education 
air Keith Joseph, but not so far the 
Prime Minister. 


New travel 
evidence in 
NUS survey 

Ministers have received new evidence 
from the National Union of Students 
of the impact of plans to introduce flat 
rate repayment of travel costs. 

The NUS president Mr Neil Ste- 
wart, has culled for n further meeting 
with Mr Peter Brooke, under-secrei- 
ary for higher education, to discus 
findings of an independently-con- 
ducted survey of student income and 
expenditure. He cluims this shows (hat 
the numbers who will be hit severely 
arc higher than first thought. 

Conservative MIN are said to be 
concerned tlmt decisions seem to have 
been taken despite a tack of data on 
which to assess their implications. 

The NUS figures show that London- 
based students will be hit harder than 
students in Scotland where ministers 
have decided against filtering the pre- 
I sent system. While the average cost ol 
daily travel plus three return trips 
limne was £135 for Scotland, it is £155 
for London-based .students compared 
with £78 for the rest of England and 
Wales. 

The findings suggest that 47 per cent 
of home-based students spend more 
than £175 a year and will lose out even 
if the Government chooses the dif- 
ferential package offering £160 to 
them and £100 to others. 

Of “awny" students, 20 per cent of 
those in halls of residence. 41 per ceni 
in rented accommodation ana 38 per 
cent in lodgings spend more than £100 
and will suffer hardship. 

Mr Stewart told a rally of 10,000 in 
London at the weckendr'NUS will not 
stand by while over 100,000 students 
face this loss of money. We will not 
stand by while 35,000 lose over £150 
per year, and 14,000 of those lose over 
£250 a year. That’s not rough justice, 
as Peter Brooke prefers to cati it- 
That’s injustice pure and simple.” 


Fitzwilliam also to abandon 
Cambridge entrance exam 

byNgaioCrequer All colleges will follow the same 

procedures and there will be no special 


byNgaioCrequer 

fitzwilliam has become the second 
Cambridge college to drop the special 
Cambridge entrance examination after 
this year. 

' Like Emmanue 1 College, fitzwil- 
llam will admit students on A level 
grades, but great weight will be 
a tached to interviews. T^e new, sim- 
plified procedure, which is aimed at 
being attractive to a wider range of 

^ p h °°' s ' W1 ' 1 0 P£|* te for applications 
next year, for; 1986 entry. - 

liitnt U l h ? ri dge- the senior 

tutor said. Our intention is to. make 

Cambpdee . a .possibility 1 for every 
ambitious sixth-former in the country : 

hS n nn ■■ P r °mise, 

m^Newsi school reports 

*V° rF * 

57°-^ conference: fcgins 

procedures, to bc inlroducedlh ,l9g5.‘- 


schemes, or any early selections in 
Scplember/Octooer. 

There will be Iwo methods of ap- 
plication, Mode E, a formal written 
entrance examination, available only 
to pre-A level students; and Mode N, 
for post A-level students, consisting 
interview and possibly examples of 
written work and/or a test. 

The conference has been necessary 
because of (he complications of tne 
new system. Also (his week, Hertford 
College, Oxford has published a plan 
for Oxbridge applicants to take a 
scholarship Jevel ' examination the 
same time as A levels. , ' 

Oxford colleges have now filled wl 
their, undergraduate places for thi * 
year. About 40 per cent of the total 
irirake is female. ' . . 

■V The breakdown according to schools 

is;48.5 percent maintained sector, 47.o 
per rent , independent sector, and tw 
ntst individual .'and 'ov£r$«s candb 
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Grant cut 
concern 
at Keele 

Kcclc University's grant would be 
reduced by almost 45 percent between 
1981/9 if cuts of 2 per cent per annum 
were implemented. 

The university says in its submission 
that its “research objectives would be 
largely unrealizable and the quality 
and range of the university's leaching 
would be radically altered and im-. 
noverished” if such cuts, posited in (he 
UGC letter, were made. 

Even a cut of 1 per cent per annum 
would jeopardize its programme of 
strengthening its dual honours in scien- 
ce, which the UGC had asked for. 

Keele makes the point that it is 
already doing much that Government 
and UGC arc now calling for. All 
Keele graduates must have studied and 
been examined in the humanities/ 
social sciences and in the sciences. 
“This compulsory provision for a 
breadth of studies, unique in British 
universities, nlrcady conforms to the 
Lcvcrhulnre Report's recommenda- 
tion or a broader university educa- 
tion." 

Its foundation year also allowed for 
students from a non-scientiFic back- 
ground to take science to degree level. 
Yet as n result of the 1981 cuts entry to 
the foundation year was reduced by 
about 25 per cent to 300 home stu- 
dents, and a further reduction is being 
considered. 

The university supports selectivity 
for research funding based on criteria 
such as academic publications, ability 
to attract external funding or comple- 
tion rate of studentships and research 
contracts. 

“However, if selectivity were to 
consist of establishing ‘long-term’ cen- 
tres of excellence, or favouring large 
universities or departments, then we 
would argue that these are too inflexi- 
ble for an adequate response to the 
changing demands of research and to 
the changing capacity of researchers.” 
“We would contend that small, flexible 
and efficient universities and universi- 
ty departments can also be effective in 
tneir use of UGC funding." 

Keele also has doubts about con- 
tinuing the “new blood” programme 
long-term. This was because resources 
for these posts were now in direct 
competition with the rest of the recur- 
rent grant, and it could delay steps to 
remedy imbalances in staffing. 


The UGC has received about 150 
re Pl* es s0 f ar to > ts debate on higher 
Derate e ^ ucat * on strate gy- TheTHES reports 

Responses query use of data 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Many people have questioned the 
University Grunts Committee's use of 
controversial Government figures on 
student demand, it emerged this week. 

Sir Peter Swinnertan-Dycr, chair- 
man of the UGC, told education 
journalists that a lot of the responses to 
the debate on higher education 
strategy had questioned the numerical 
forecasts. 

But Sir Peter said the UGC had used 
the Department of Education and 
Science figures because they had been 
the only ones published at the time. 
Alternative projections did not come 
till much later. 

He also said that two or three other 
respondents had said the UGC should 
have been miking about principles, not 
money. “Splendid, knowledge for its 
own sake, now go nut and support 
yourselves, is liable to be Sir Keith 
Joseph's line,” he said. 

Sir Peter explained there had been 



Sir Peter: used available figures 

about I5U replies so far, about three 
from universities (which have until the 
end of the month to respond ) 100 from 
individuals - mainly academics, about 


40 from university departments, and 
10 from powerful outside bodies. The 
only substantial emerging view was 
.opposition to two-year degrees. 

He said the responses had to be 
confidential because it was obvious 
thai a sufficient number was intended 
entirely for their own eyes, not even 
for the DES. “There arc on occasion 
some very frank comments which 
could nut he sanitized. Unsunilized 
they are the kind of thing that could 
break up friendships." 

Of the Association of University 
Teachers' criticism of the way he was 
conducting the debate, he said: “The 
AUTs view is that we will always be 
wrong." 

On future cuts. Sir Peter said: “It 
docs appear that ministers Imvc real- 
ized, and Keith Joseph has realized 
that the sort of sharp, sudden cut does 
not produce the savings arithmetic 
must expect, but does cause a great 
deal of damage.” 


Clinical research ‘needs probing’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The UGC should institute a special 
inquiry into the difficulties facing cli- 
nical research, the Medical Research 
Council urges in its reply to the 
strategy letter. 

The council says the close relation 
between teaching, patient care and 
research presents special problems in 


landNation- 


af Health Service funding. 


this area, which are being made worse 
by new reductions in UGC and Nation- 
al Health Service funding. 

More generally, the MRC says it has 
evidence from its research group 
scheme, launched in 1982, that uGC 
cuts put a number of distinguished 
research teams at risk, although it 
cannot say whether the cuts have fallen 
more heavily on research than 
teaching. 

The MRC says explicit earmarking 
is not the best way to keep tabs on 
UGC funds for research. Indeed, the 
council secretary. Sir James Gowans, 
proposes regular submissions from 


each university telling the UGC details 
of a proposed research portfolio and 
how it would be affected by rising or 
falling budgets. This is similar to the 
assessment the research councils make 
each year when the science budget is 
being negotiated. 

Sir James writes: “Given such a 
mechanism, there would be estab- 
lished a broad commitment to research 
by each university which could be 
taken into account by the UGC in 
making allocations and which would 
gradually become susceptible to selec- 
tivity.” He suggests this would also 
make it easier for the research councils 
to make best use of their research 
grants to universities. 

In line with this, the MRC backs 
greater selectivity in research support 
In different universities, but says the 
initiative must come from the universi- 
ties themselves. 

In spite of the current funding 
pressure, the MRC backs the dual 
support system by which university 
research funds come from the UGC 


and the research councils, a position 
shared by the Agriculture and Food 
Research Council in its response. 

However, the AFRC secretary. Dr 
Ralph Riley, differs from Sir James 
Gowans in his judgment over earmark- 
ing. Dr Riley says this would be an 
effective way of maintaining research 
capabilities, especially in fields like 
agriculture and veterinary research. 

The AFRC response also offers a 
strong endorsement of selectivity and 
concentration on the university side in 
the research areas covered by the 
council. 

Dr Riley points out that many 
faculties nnd colleges of agricultural 
and veterinary science are some way 
away from their universities and sug- 
gests some have become weak through 
cash .starvation and too li ttJe contact 
with basic research. 

The AFRC believes research has 
suffered disproportionately from the 
cuts, but cannot prove it - a problem 
shared by all the research councils in 
their dealings with the UGC. 


Student sums are wrong, 
says teacher training council 


Discussion Unions are 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Government strategy on student num- 
bers Is under attack Trom the Universi- 
ty Council for the Education of 
Teachers, it says current thinking is 
opposite to that needed for meeting 
the likely demand for teacher training 
places. 

In its response to the strategy letter 
UCET argues that whereas at present 
one in eight of ail qualified school 
leavers enter the teaching profession, 
by the mid-1990s one In five will be 
required. As an example, for gradu- 
ates in English the proportion needed 
will rise from 37 per cent in 1981 to 
more than 50 per cent by the mid- 
1990s. 

This mefcqs that it is vital to sustain 
both the present degree provision for 
training secondary teachers and an 
adequate flow of new graduates in 
main curricula subjects such as maths 
and English. 

“Any institutional 'equality of re- 
duction* following the letter could 
impair the basic fabric and make it 
impossible for the projected staffing 
needs of the schools to be met in a few 
years’ time," the council says. 

The council opposes the continua- 


tion of the new blood scheme if its cost 
continues to be deducted from the 
Government gram to the UGC. “But 
we believe that individual institutions 
are certainly more aware of where 
their greatest need for new blood lies 
than various central committees might 
be". 

On tenure and premature retire- 
ment UCET admits that the age profile 
of education staff is higher than for 
other university departments. Bui it 
says this is because such staff must 
have had several years of successful 
teaching experience in schools. 

UCET stresses that although the 
dual support system is important in 
encouraging research, in tne field of 
education it is currently inadequate..; 
Where educational research Involves 
school observations, placements and 
so on, it is time-consuming and expen- 
sive, and very often some worthwhile 
projects cannot be set up because of 
feck of funds. 

“The inadequate number of awards 
for research students in education is 
particularly serious. There are simply 
not going to be enough well qualified 
researchers to Serve the needs of 
education,” the council says. 


‘Inevitable deterioration’ condemned 

Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal of box rather than of leader" 

Stirling ' University, has condemned Sir Kenneth says it is difficult to see 
the UGC for helping form the opinion how the UGC can translate answers to 
that “further serious deterioration is broad ■ and general questions into a 
now inevitable” through its 28 qites- useful guide. “The UGC may get a 

tiqns. measure qf which Of the particular kits 

Sir 1 Ketijiethy wriiing in Stirling’s . recently, launched (by the Secretary of 
annual report, argues that the UGC ' State' for Education arid Science ana 
should have asked for comment on a the Leverhulme study in particular) 
series of proposals, following its own would be least acceptable to a majority 
debate and response to Sfr Keith of the universities, and perhaj» some 
Joseph’s. letter, But unfortunate^ the ': iiidication oi The reasons why ( but not 
OGC bSd iWoirtefiThd m \ .. , , 


‘too limited’ 

The University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology is another 
university to question the assump- 
tions of the Swlnnerton-Dyer letter, 
writes Ngaio Crequer. 

They say that the range of discus- 
sion is narrowed by tne questions 
posed. Limits arc set and philo- 
sophical stances arc taken many of 
which they would oppose. 

On resources they say tbnt defence 
and health apart, education must be 
the highest priority of the state. 
Cutting education is not only defeat- 
ist but ngalnsl the Government’s 
stated alms to raise standards. 

UWIST rqjects the committee’s 
assumptions on scholarship. “An 
institution is not a university unless 
those who teach there are also contri- 
buting by their research and writing 
to that body of knowledge that they 
and others teach. An Institution in 
which the teachers can only expound 
what others have written has no place 
as a university.” 

The university says there Is no 
evidence that recent cuts have fallen 
more heavily on research. But more 
time and effort has been pul Into 
attracting external foods, and this 
may be difficult to sustain. 

The students’ union view however 
at UWIST Is that additional effort on 
research has., adversely affected 
teaching, and Investigations into this 
are being carried out. 

UWIST Is against earmarking the 
research component of the grant 
because of (he danger of labelling 
institutions first; and ' lowef doss. 

= Divisions into - Universities, 
polytechnics and colleges should be 
op the baste of role, of the grouping of 
. . levels of scholarship, mid of vpcatiorv- 

.dM 1 ’' 1 


suspicious 

by David Jobbins 
University non-teaching staff unions 
were this week putting the final 
touches to their responses in a mood of 
total opposition to Us assumptions. 

Their leaders regard the exercise 
with suspicion, seeing it as a prelimin- 
ary to further cuts in funding and 
educational opportunities in the uni- 
versities. 

In a paper outlining its attitude, the 
National Union of Public Employees, 
which represents most manual work- 
ers, says: “There isho attempt to argue 
against the Government’s policy of 
cutting public expenditure at any cost 
and any price. ’Hie paper in effect 
invites Interested bodies to consider 
how most eweetively they edn imple- 
ment the cuts." 

Against a background of reductions 
in staff, student places and future 
funding cuts, NUPE says: "It is some- 
what difficult to take the UGC’s 
discussion paper as a serious steite- 
raent." 

This theme Is endorsed by the 
Association of. Scientific, Technical, 
Managerial Staffs representing techni- 
cians, whose national committee 
' unanimously agreed the questions 
were loaded qn(T should not be replied 
to directly. 

• Instead the union recommend 
arguing a totally different approach to 
resolving the problems of higher 
education in the 1990s. As a basis tor a 
response to the . UGC it caljed for 
recognition - of higher education as a 
continuous process with nccess 
throughout lifetime postively encour- 
aged. , posit lye efforts to aid non- 


Sixth 

International 

Conference 

on 

Higher 

Education 

28-31 August 
1984 

University 
of Lancaster 

This major conference, the sixth 
In a triennial series, Isopen to 
all concerned with higher and 
tertiary education, whether in 
polytechnics, universities or 
colleges and institute of higher 
education. 

It will re-examine fundamental 
alms and processes of higher 
education In the light of 
advancesin Information 
technology, social and 
demographic changes, and an 
uncertain futureof adaptation 
without growth. 

OPENING ADDHESS 

David Plerpont Gardner 
President, University of 
California 

GUEST SPEAKER 

Mr Peter Brooke, MP 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State with responsibility for 
higher education 

STUDY GROUPS AND 
KEYNOTE SPEAKERS 

1. Aims and Content of 
Undergraduate Curricula 

I Prof. John Ashworth 

Vice-Chancellor. University at Salford 

2 . Processes of Learning 
Prof. Sdren Hallddn 

Department of Philosophy, 
UnberaKy of Lund 

3. Post-Experience Education 
Naomi Sargent McIntosh 
Senior Cofluntatoring Editor 
(Education Programming), Channel 4 
Television 

4. The Management of Change 
Derak Blrley 
Rector, Ulster Polytechnic and 
Vloe-Chancelor Designate 
Proposed University In Ulaler 

5. The High Technology 
Academy 

Prof. David Hawk ridge 

Director, Institute of Educational 
Technology 
Tire Open University 

6. Research and Teaching: 
Are They Complementary? 
Prof. Sir Brian PLppard, FRS 

Department of Physics 
University of Cambridge 

Proposals forpapers {In the 
form of an abstract of no more 
than 1 , 000 wards) on any of the 
six Study GroupThemes are 
warmly invited, but should be 
8ubmltied without delay to the 
address given below. 

The full residential conference 
feels £165 (reduced lo £130 If 
paid In full by 1st May 1934). 

I To: Dal HounseH, Sixth 
I International Conference on 

• Higher Education, University 

I . of Lancaster 
| Lancaster LAI 4YL 

i Please send nwfurihor Information on 
1 u»$Mh International Conferanceon 
| Higher Education. 

. Name: — ...... 

■ Address: 


.the rigid division between education 
and training, and reform of the UGC 
tb make, 
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Too many, too small courses worry Hull 

hv Ncim iaT Pr.v.i.nr ...... ** 


by Ngaiu Crcqucr 
A working parly at Hull University is 
very worried ahout the large number 
of degree courses whieli attract very 
few students. 

The working parly set up to look at 
the range of academic activii v has 
reported that for the 1983/84 session 
no less than 60 courses each had a total 
of five slu dents or fewer registered 
over the whole of the three years of the 
course. 

It says: "To external eves at least, it 
would seem logical that the number of 
degree courses offered by the universi- 
ty should reflect, at least in pari, the 
loss of 20 per cent of the leaching staff 
since 1981." 

Row erupts 
over 

YTSrate 

Disagreement has erupted between 
the focal authority association and the 
Confederation ol Business and Indus- 
try because of a substantial gap in the 
new national rate for off-thc-joh train- 
ing on the Youth Training Scheme 
each side wants to set. 

At n meeting last week, it emerged 
that the CBI wanted to niisc the 
minimum £14.70 rate - by only 5 per 
cent of 73p while the local authority 
associations wanted to bring the rate 
up ro between £23 and £26. 

A further meeting of the elected 
officers of the associations and the CBI 
negotiating team is expected to take 
place next week, but privately the 
officers admit that prospects tif an 
agreement look bleak becnu.sc of the 
gap between each side’s figures and 
their position. 

The local authority associations 
have argued for some time that the low 
rate has resulted in them having to 
subsidize YTS, and has led in senous 
financial problems in many areas. 

The CBI has aretted Him ml in I 


The working party entirely accepts 
the argument that "one man's course 
proliferation is another man's course 
identification", and also accepts that 
the policy of expanding course provi- 
sion in the I97lls to stimulate applica- 
tions served the university well nt the 
time. 

“We also accent that the provision of 
u wide range of course combinations 
does not necessarily increase the range 
or the fragmentation of teaching.” 
Nevertheless the working parly recom- 
mends that departments - examine 
courses with few students, particularly 
joint degree courses. 

The working party is reviewing uni- 
versily policy regarding subject viabil- 


ity and range of courses, and consider- 
ing cliungcs in academic organization, 
as a result of stnff cuts and past and 
future financial cuts. 

It has classified subjects according to 
whether they nrc at risk, but says this is 
illustrative only. Five departments are 
“ulready below the critical threshold" 
where the restructuring of courses, 
staffing and organization needs to he 
immediate, preferably^ in time to influ- 
ence the [982 entry. They are history 
of art, statistics, Russian studies. Scan- 
dinavian studies, and theology. 

Ten departments need a new organi- 
zational and degree structure, 16 arc 
not immediately at risk but may have 
medium-term problems, and 13 are 



large enough to withstand further stuff 
losses yet sustain a viable degree 
programme into the 19911s "without 
difficulty”. 

The working party hns taken it as 
read that that the university does not 
wish to contract the mini her of subjects 
it teaches, and wants only voluntary 
staff reductions. It says it is clear ilitil 
the UGC disfavours a reduced depart- 
mental staff trying to carry on its 
previous full range of teaching. 

It also says llic time has come to 
cease m regard the sulijcct/dcpnrtniciit 
model as the university gonl. New 
groupings for subjects could he ex- 
amined, and in some cases a school 
could subsume existing departments . 

Prince Philip, 
chancellor of 
Edinburgh 
University, flanked 
by university 
principal Dr John 
Burnett, chats lo 
craftsman Mr 
John Smith and his 
wife Margaret. 

Mr Smith carved 
the city and 
university crests 
on a lectern given 
to the university for 
its four hundredth 
anniversary last 


year by the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Prince Philip was 
the first speaker to 
use the lectern 
when hegnvean 
address on “The 
Tribal Factor”. 
The lectern was 
designed by Mr 
Christopher 
Holmes. 


The CBI has argued that colleges 
were far too expensive, and that 5 per 
. cent is sufficient on the grounds that 
the Manpower Services Commission 

h«ic rniL'.ni ik.i f 


Cranfield move sparks union ano pr 


has raised the block grant for manag- 
ing agents by only the same amount 
from f l.95Uto 12 .0511. Moreover some 


CBI members are helieved to have 
argued for u reduction in the rate. 

. Hopes of a compromise arc not 
totally ruled out, however, bemuse 
each side is nwurc or the urgent need 
for a new national rate. 

Meanwhile, the Youth Training 
Board was being asked yesterday to 
endorse a Manpower Services Cifm- 
mission proposal Tor u review of the 
size and shape of YTS in 1985/Kb. with 
the aim of producing u report by the 
summer. , 

Correction 

Profcssdr Jeffrey Jpwell. or the faculty 
of laws at University College London, 


- — - J bV'IVUII, 

does not .advocate or use multiple 
choice examinations, as wrongly im- 
plied in The THES of March 2. 


Last Sunday, while' on my way to 
ftilfll a childhood ambition, 1 col- 
lided with . a horde, ambitious for 
IhelF children. I was walking from 
Ihe Metro station to take a nauseous 
Journey to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower* They were emerging; well 


by David Jobbins 

Industrial relations at the prestigious 
i Cranfield l nstitutc of Technology have 
nil nn all time low, aenuding tu union 
lenders angered by plans to end estab- 
lished procedures for consultations 
and negotiations with their employers. 

They tire challenging an announce- 
ment by Sir Henry ChiLyer. the vice 
chancellor, that the bimonthly meet- 
ings hotween re p resen inti ves or the 
five campus unions and the five faculty 
deans are to he dropped. 

Instead, Sir Henry has told the 
unions pressing a resumption rif joint 
meetings- the last wns held in May last 
year - that policies adopted by the 
institute will be communicated to cm- 

Keacfs CS ,hr0U8h ,hcir departmental 

One local union officer commented: 
“It is the beginning of the end as far as 
the union movement on the Cranfield 
cpmpus is concerned. It is as had as 
that; , 

Ter !7 P ar,J erry t chairman 
01 the joint trade union Council, said: 

- I have been involved here for the past 


20 years and 1 do not understand it. All 
1 can envisage is that it is a move 
towards the sort of things which are 
taking place in industry. 

’■While we have tried to work 
together in u common cause, kith 
employers and employees, it now 
seems to be a ease or dividing up. We 
have never had n dispute in ull the 
years 1 have hecn here and this is the 
first time we have had lo table a failure 
to comply with agreed procedures.” 
lf Jhc unions sny that since August 
1983 formal requests for meetings had 
been effectively ignored to the extent 
that n formal letter of complaint was 
sent to Sir Henry early in December. It 
was this letter that prompted the 
announcement that the joint meetings 
should be discontinued. 

The full time officials of the five 
unions, the Association of University 
Teachers, the Association of Scien- 
tific. Technical and Managerial Staffs, 
the Amalgamated Union of Engineer- 
ing Workers, the National antf Local 
Government Officers Association, 
and the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union, have now requested for- 



mally a joint meeting with Sir Henry in 
the chair on March 27. 

Among issues the unions are an- 
xious to discuss nt institute level arc 
procedures for notification of sickness, 

S c mat ion of an agreed review of 
Tor clerical staff who change 
c increasing use of limited term 
contracts for academic stnff, uml the 
delays m getting local salary negotia- 
tions for ancillary staff under way. 
They have now agreed a 2.5 per cent 
rise from November 1983 and a reduc- 
tion in the working week to 37 fe hours 
from April. 

One key area is the implications ot 
the take over of civilian leadline 
responsibilities at the Royal Military 
college of Science at Shrivcnhnm. The 
unions say that since August last year 
they have unsuccessfully sought dis- 
cussions with the employers, and were 
not invited to meet RMCS staff when 
they visited the institute. 

The Institute was approached for Its 
response to a request for a meeting 
with the unions and For a general 
comment but had not responded be- 
fore The THES went to press. 
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bourgeoisie r and a good deal more 
haute and petite - ware on (he 
jrarpmb. Altdg&her, a hair it hiU- 
- 1 km of therii made the pilgrimage to 

!£! SS ^"d* 5 P a,a ^ e 10 Prtrtert at 
the Mitterrand government’s prop- 
osals to; rediice state aid to the 
•K BSy * Schools of 

, In toiiiiof jibifj^h BtqneVii W 
g dwuoiwtralipii, of breathtaking ; 
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gse*: tWtoe as mtoiy at least as fitos?. 
S£?w P ^ ,dp S lt * d ,n the ^British 
demon Btralion last 
, , ert n, ■ hare ' slrUdns 

V T* S ^be^demodstraiflon's obvious 
polity These Wer? nqt the ragged 
, Tor, ' 

“Wjbeybad not gM } but tfe <tUp 
wadre etoss defending what they 

Sh?f^ ll > wS ed, ?n ^ refld ^ 1 tQ 

■liiH toeljltto follv- 


went higher, and Alice, niy wife, 
swooned, and X felt as If my stomach- 
had beert left many floors below, I 
began , to reflect on whether the 
, Labour Party had anything to leant 
, ft ‘ om Mitterrand’s efforts to reduce 
;the Influence of non-state educa- 
fj° n - What would be the nature of 
i, the- opposition ; (hat W would en- 
counter. if, d urlng.; the, ulext Labefor 
government, we topk serious steps 
towardS our stated aim of “phasing 
aul fee pwlng edueaUw" and In-, 
tegratln^ the private sector Into the 
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, ftotf^. At tyhal point in our journey 
towards MutUly would (he fniddle 

! classes of Surrey, Sussex, Kent and 
f vhehMi descend qn Windsor Great - 
j Park, there to beaddrassedhy.ihe 1 
1 Her Majesty’s Opposi- 

-Hoto CM^ret Tliatcher) andTbe 
headmaster of Finn? 


a ^i and/«inahy 


references to the impending aboli- 
tion of ancient liberties.) 1 • 
Parallels with France should nev- 
er be taken tod far. Their traditions 
are different. In Britain It Is un- 
usual for right wing, groups to see 
denioijsf rations as a vehicle for 
Jheh*^ political protest: the street 

left,.tltt unwashed. In Fra the 
right has often, used the street as 
much as the . left V- as the, great 
demonstrations of professionals last 
year bear witness, and do the recent 
for^' drlve^’ protests, whose 
pulodisk instincts have much ntpre 
to common with our Grantham 
grocer’s; daughter than with Moss 
E Vans and theT&G, In France the 
divide ‘between thereUrious and 
i^^ Jb polUiw,: and between 
church and staffs more marked, 
with 1 the Church now dearly assod- 
ated with the right than in Britain, 
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and strong anli-dericalism never 
far below the surface. Bht the 
• tension Is here in Britain. Indeed, 
religious tensions maybe run so 
deep that. With Northern Ireland as 
U daily reminder of what can hap- 

E en when they are unleashed, we 
eep them .buried. It Is not that 
people do not have strong feelings 
on the suftjqct. But afraid of them, 
the subject Is simply off limits. 
DlsraanUIng the 1944 settlement on 
, religious schools Is not op the 
agenda; and on the rare occasions 
the. subject of the C or E and RC 
..schools IS mentioned, discussion Is 
quashed with reminders of the 

10 Labour . Of the 
Uthollc vote (and ; now of : the 
. . ; Musllni vote too);. ' • .- : 

; , Nonetheless, there Is a warning to 
be htid front Versailles. When peo- 

P^ e »f a S.r iore , P^onafely about: . 
Utefr children than anyth ing: those. 


ON SUPPLEMENT Ifij^ 


Tin council 
funds park 

Intcrmitioiiiil 1,„ Research Lou S 
has agreed to lease land for a ne ? 
SlJ-s rong hcatliiuiirters l.iboratorv 

I he new lunorulury will 0C L,. 
two-aiul-u-luilf acres of a proS) 
six -acre .science park site and wK 
ready in two years’ time. Meamhl 
Brunei will use the money raised from 
the lease, together with additional 
university funds, to construct the first 
jjj “ scnus planned incubator build- 

^'he total sum to he silent remaim 
undisclosed but the tin R«e arch 
Cctiincii will be spending several mfl- 
1,011 IHiimch on the entire dcvcloa. 
mem. r 

Brunei believes its science park site 
is well placed to attract firms from the 
so-called "software valley" which 
stretches down the M4 to Bristol 


In a development with wider signifi- 
cance for uni versiiy-industry relations 
a consortium including the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry and Barc- 
lays Bank has agreed to back a study of 
the growth of high technology industiy 
in Cambridge to be published later io 
the year. 

Lnst year’s report on academic in- 
dustrial collaboration from the Advis- 
ory Council of Applied Research and 
Development recommended a study of 
the "Cambridge phenomenon” - in 
particular lo study whether the rapid 
growth of such firms near Cambridat 
was largely due to proximity to the 
university. This is a different issue 
from the success of Cambridge Uni- 
versity’s own separate science park 
development, recently found to have a 
relatively poor record of fostering 
academic research links. 

Merger meeting 

City University’s senate was expected 
to vote narrowly in favour of con* 
tlnucd discussions on possible mer- 
gers this week. The senate was lo 
consider proposals for merging with 
City of London Polytechnic, to farm 
n prestigious engineering centre. The 
university senntc was to vole on 
proceeding with u full feasibility 
study und steering group. 

Test of time 

A lime capsule containing newspapers 
and taped interviews with south Lon- 
doners will be huried under the found- 
ations of South Bank Polytechnic's 
tcacliiiopnrk when building work be- 
gins next week. Thc£4.5m lechnopark 
scheme, should take in its first small 
polytechnic-l inked businesses next au- 
tumn. 

V-c to retire 

Professor Philip Reynolds, vice chan- 
cellor of Lancaster University Is lo 
retire in September 1985. Professor 
Reynolds, who is 63, became vice 
Chancellor In January 1980, after 
serving the university for 16 years- 
He was also one of its founding 
I members. 

with the most privilege to defend 
are likely to be willing to fight all Uie 
harder. On the 1980 working parly 
on private education, we followed 
through to their logical conclusion 
some or the “simpler”, more 
“straightforward” methods of Im- 
plementing a policy of no private 
sector at all. They ended in Jail for 
parents who withheld their children 
not from education but. from a stale 
school; a prospect that no democra- 
tic socialist party could contem- 
■ plate, cither on moral or practical 
grounds. Mitterrand is doing no- 
thing like that, and still attracting 
enormous opposition; The lesson 
from Versailles is that, In rightly 
pursuing a , policy of ending pri- 
vilege -In education, we have to win 
the. argument first and Ilian act 
sound. Seeking to Implement the 
policy shnply by force miffeure 
would produce' a violent reaction 
from the right, and win us few allies 
from the left. .- 

• " - ; . Jack Straw 


The authbr is Labour MP for Black- 
puht' ’> ' ;■ .. 

— 
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Transfer Earn-and-learn scheme urged 

hy Maggie Richards individuals pan kip.il mg m higher fessional training and retraining. 

J ^ educntinn. Tlicrc is also notenlial lor the dc- 


goes solo 

by Olga Wojtus 
Scottish Correspondent 
Napier College has unilaterally estab- 
lished three working parties to consid- 
er the college's transfer from Lothian 
Region to central government control. 

The college is clearly determined 
there should be no delay in its transfer, 
proposed for next April, and says it is 
frustrated by the slowness of the 
current negotiations between Lothinn 
and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. 

Napier has written to Mr Allan 
Stewart. Scottish Office minister for 
industry and education, as well as to 
the regional council's convenor and 
chairman of the education committee, 
telling them of the move and inviting 
them to be represented. 

The working pnrties are to advise on 
the structure and composition of the 
college's new governing body, the 
changes in administration and financ- 
ing, and conditions of service. 

Professor Cairns Aitken. chairman 
of the college council, said: "Limbo is 
an unplensant place. The insecurity for 
students, present and future, as well as 
for staff, and preoccupation with un- 
certainty, casts a brake on more con- 
structive endeavour. The sooner the 
transfer is completed the better for all 
concerned.” 


The college is now overtly express- 
ing dissatisfaction with the region. 
Napier's principal. Dr William Tur- 


meau, recently claimed that Napier 
faced a cut of 1 345 ,000 and the loss of 
nearly 60 student places, barely three 
quarters of the cut Lothian is to make 
in further education. Napier was being 
victimized by the region, he said, 
because of the impending transfer. 

But Mr David Semple, Lothian’s 
director of education, said: ‘There is 
no foundation either for the suggestion 
regarding the budget or the allegation 
thnt the region is dragging its feet on 
the transfer issue." 

Mr Semple confirmed that there is to 
be a £460,000 cut in further education, 
but said this was a relatively small 
reduction in the total further education 
budget of almost £26m. All the re- 
gions colleges would face a cut, but 
details of the amount was still being 
discussed with the principals, he saitf 

Mr Semple added that further 
education has been protected to a large 
degree In recent years, and it was only 
this year that the council had taken a 
specific decision to reduce the budget. 

But an official statement from 


Napier says it has suffered substantial 
reauctions in resources over the past 
. five years, despite an increased student 
intake, and condemns the cuts as 


“rough justice.” 

Its latest figures for last year’s 
graduates show 76 per cent finding 
jobs, a 5 per cent increase on the 
previous year, with only 13 per cent 
believed to be unemployed. 


hy Maggie Richards 

Measures tu make higher aliii'iHnm 
mure appealing in mature students by 
introducing lax concessions and a 
system of job-and-edueiition sharing 
have been outlined by the C'uunci! for 
National Academic Awards. 

The two suggesiions are put forward 
by the CNAA s academic policy com- 
mittee in its submissions to the Nation- 
al Advisory Body's continuing educa- 
tion group. 

And in an address to the Polytechnic 
Association for Continuing Education 
last week. Dr Alan Matterson. assis- 
tant chief officer of the CNAA, called 
for the establishment of a high level 
"transbinary” committee on con- 
tinuing education. 

The CNAA submissions on con- 
tinuing education call for considera- 
tion of a system of iob-and-cducation 
sharing, with students undertaking 
part-time study and part-time work; 
and lax concessions for companies and 


individuals participating in higher 
education. 

The CNAA document suggests in- 
stitutions should be encouraged to I>l- 
ninre entrepreneurial in their 
approach, und should he given greater 
freedom tu provide educational ser- 
vices on a commercial basis, using the 
incume earned In fund furl lie r activi- 
ties. 

It also urges an improved gram 
scheme for mature students, and a 
restructuring of procedures for asses- 
sing resources nil part-time and short 
courses, including a review of the way 
their student numbers arc converted 
into full-time equivalent figures. 

The CNAA agrees with the hasic 
definition of continuing education pul 
forward hy the NAB continuing educa- 
tion group, as comprising any form of 
education undertaken following an 
interval at the end of initial education. 

But it declares that the main thrust 
of continuing education policy at pre- 
sent should dc directed tuwards pro- 
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The first British exhibition devoted exclusively to the work of the 
German artist and illustrator Max SchwJmmer has opened at Leeds 
University. The exhibition, which runs until March 28, has been 
organized by Dr Frank Felsenstein, a lecturer in the school of English , 
and is drawn from three private collections. 

Sussex students sacked 
over High Court promise 


Sheffield 
aids Oxford 

Sheffield University is to teach Oxford 
University students Japanese before 
they start their own three-year course. 

About 10 Oxford students will 
attend Sheffield to take part in the 
preliminary intensive language year at 
its Centre for Japanese Studies. 

The Oxford students are from the 
Oriental Institute. The university cur- 
rently has a three. year degree course 
but has been intending to extend it to 
four to include a preliminary language. 

All the first-year Oxford students 
will take the course, and Sheffield will 

S ' le residential accommodation, 
eld’s own intake fs .15-20 a year. 
The University Grants Committee 
has agreed to the award of an addition- 
al £25,000 a year for two additional 
staff at Sheffield's Centre of Japanese 
Studies for three years, possibly re- 
newable for a further two years. 

A Sheffield official said: “Intensive 
teaching; during the first year of 
Japanese from scratch is already a , 
feature of Sheffield’s four-year 
course." 1 • ■ - i 

The other main centres for- the 
teaching of Japanese are Cambridge 
. and the Sichool of African ancjOneptal . 
Studies' Iri^ London. " ’ 


TWo student leaders at Sussex Uni- 
versity have been sacked from their 
sabbatical posts after they gave High 
Court undertakings that ultra vires 
payments to the Ureenham Common 
women and a Brighton non-vialent 
direct action network would be 
blocked. 

President Mr Chris Toulouse and 
education vice president Mr Dan Steel 
were Victims of no confidence votes at 
a union meeting by 742 voles to 333, 
more than the two thirds margin 
needed. 

It was claimed that the two had 
disclaimed any responsibility for an 
injunction served on the union to stop 
the two £50 payments being made 
when they had already signed an 
agreement in the High Court that the 
payments would not be made. 

Meanwhile Leeds University union 
has banned two national newspapers 
and a photographic magazine from 
sale in its stationery shop because of 
their alleged sexism. Sales of The Sun, 


Daily Star and Amateur Photographer 
will cease from the beginning of next 
term, students decided. 

Women’s activists at the university 
see the use of pin-ups juxtaposed with 


reports of sex scandals and rape cases 
as evidence of a direct link between 
glamour photography and the por- 
nography industry. 

The allegations have been rejected 
by the newspapers concerned - and by 
some tbeir readers at Leeds. Two 
chemical engineering students wrote 
to protest at the ban on The Sim while a 
former secretary of the Photographic 
an Society at the university maintained 
stop that glamour photography was not 
ade pornography but as important to 
photographers as nude work to artists. 


pornography 


L^sioniil training ami iciminmg. 

There is siIm> potential for the de- 
velopment uf mixed mode study, with 
students alternating periods t if full- 
time and part-time study according tu 
their needs, or combining periods nf 
full-time study with some distance 
learning. 

In his address to the PACE confer- 
ence Dr Matterson referred to the 
University Grants Committee’s recent 
report on continuing education. Set 
alongside the NAB group’s work and 
developments within the Manpower 
Services Commission, it appeared the 
“genera] atmospherics” were right for 
a rapid advance over the next few 
years. 

h was therefore important to estab- 
lish a trans-binary continuing educa- 
tion committee , involving not only the 
CNAA, the NAB and the Business 
and Technician Education Council, 
hut also the UGC. the Department of 
Education and Science ana Her Majes- 
ty's Inspectorate, he said. 

Poly engineers 
guided into 
cash trap 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Some polytechnic engineering depart- 
ments will fall into a financial trap 
which will perpetuate high student 
staff ratios if new proposals from the 
Engineering Council arc followed. 

This warning comes from the Com- 
mittee for Engineering in 
Polytechnics, following the council's 
recent statement on resources for 
engineering education. While welcom- 
ing the general terms of the statement, 
the CEP is concerned at the council’s 
suggestion that student-staff ratios 
should depend on money earned by 
departments for research, develop- 
ment or consultancy work. 

The council's policy statement sets 
upper and lower guidelines Tot the 
number of students per member of 
staff - with p high of 1 1 . J arid a low of 
8. J - to give a national average ratio of 
9.5:1. Bur It says attainment of the 
lower ratio must depend on external 
earnings. 

The council’s statement says depart- 
ments looking for support to reach the 
lower ratio should earn at least as 
much from research and other outside 
work as they receive Pram the National 
Advisory Body or the University 
Grants Committee to cover academic 
salaries. 

But the polytechnic engineers be- 
lieve this is an impossible target for 
departments with nigh student staff 
ratios. In a comment on the council 
proposals, the CEP says: "a depart- 
ment with a student staff ratio 
approaching 1 1 . and having lo provide 
the close tuition required by an en- . 
gincering student, will have little lime 
for attracting external funding. Such 
departments will thus be caught in a 
trap”. 

Otherwise, the CEP backs the En- 
gineering Council's call for earmarking 
of funds for enhanced and extended 
engineering degree courses, for indust- 
rial exchanges Tor academic staff, and 
for an Increase in departmental equip- 
ment grants. On equipment, the CEP 


mont grants. On equipment, (he CEP 
says many polytechnics have not had 
enough cash recently to maintain qual- 


1 was not 
ortant to 


A referendum at Leeds University 
on whether to confirm an invitation to 
Provisional Sinn Fein president Mr 
Gerry Adams has.been abandoned as 
Provisional Sinn Fein has told the 
union Mr Adams will not be available 
for several months. 


Talks set for unsuccessful TVEI applicants 


The chairman of the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission has invited all 22 
local authorities which were unsuc- 
cessful in bids for Technical Vocation- 
al Education Initiative projects to 
exploratory talks next month. ' 


Mr David Young took the decision 
aftfer, reepiyipg letters of. complaint 
from many of the unsuccessful local 


education authorities expressing their 
disappointment. They asked for de- 
tailed reasons for the rejection on the 
grounds that their projects were; com- 
parable to others which had >bean 
accepted. 

In addition, MSC commissioners 
expressed some, concern aqd.spvMbey. 
wished to sustain the enthusiasm and 
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Seeing 

through 

newspeak 

Mr Pelcr Brooke under-sccretary for 
higher education, has told The Guar- 
dian he got it wrong. He lias apolo- 
gized for his earlier assertion that 
universities, far from being badly 
cut, had really improved their finan- 
cial position. He shot from the hip 
and hit his foot. 

One could say that he was a 
gentleman and that once he disco- 
vered his error his apology was 
handsome. There Is no doubl that Mr 
Brooke is n gentleman. He is also a 
politician and a minister who Is 
expected to know Ids brief. He It 
certainly entitled to expect that his 
brief will be accurate. 

As one who has made several 
attempts to fathom the Impenetrable 
prose of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and University 
Grant Committee explaining the 
many changes In university finances 
over the last 12 months 1 can sym- 
pathize with any newcomer’s dilem- 
ma about figures. What is monstrous 
Is that neither the minister nor his 
civil servants saw through the figures 
lo the reality of the state of universi- 
ties after (he dislocation of the last 
three years. 

Mr Brooke was so anxious to score 
□ political point against the newspap- 
er the Government loves to hate that 
he was prepared lo alienate, without 
ftirther thought, the thousands of 
university staffe struggling to get 
back to some normality. 

The DES has demonstrated what 
universities have feared all along: the 
. Government gives not a damn for the 
quality of higher education, ft Is 
Interested only In Its financial width. 
The loss of 1 1,000 posts over the lost 
three years goes unremarked. The 
erosion of library services Is Ignored. 
The slashing of technical and secreta- 
rial support services Is an illusion. 
The neglect of maintenance is a 
figment of the vivid Imagination of 
finance officers. And If figures can be 
found apparently to prove the point 
so much the belter. 

Mr Brooke’s mistake may have 


been a departmental banana skin. 
Among university stnff It hats been 
seen as callous political opportunism. 


ity and standards of equipment, let 
alone improve it. The committee sug- 
gests the council's target of £120,000 a 
year for a department with 200 stu- 
dents is enough to begin enhancing 
equipment. 

Professor Gordon Maclennan of 
Leicester University, chairman of the 
Engineering Professors’ Conference, 
also welcomed the council policy state- 
ment as a step in the right direction. 
But he was concerned that the council 
had not allowed enough for the cost of 
teaching engineering applications in 
their estimates of the money needed 
for advanced courses. 


commitment of all those involved 
within such authorities. Mr .Young 
himself indicated at the same time that 
there might be special help for smaller 
local authorities. 

The meeting is intended .to involve 
all 22i directors of education to. the 
, authorities, concerned b* well as offi- 
cials of the TVEI unit. 


Do not let us forget Mr Brooke’s 
other, more Insidious, assertion ab- 
out Increased sludent places. This is 
yet more political “newspeak”. 

Mr Brooke’s predecessors agreed 
to expenditure cuts which would 
mean that by this year 61,000 18- 
year-olds who would normally have 
been admitted to higher education' 
would be unable to gain a place. 
Contrary to Government wishes, the 
polytechnics and other higher educa- 
tion colleges were able to take in more 
students, ft seems a little odd for Mri 
Brooke lo now lake credit for such an 
unplanned outcome. 

Does the Government have any 
Idea about the bnpacl of such random 
policy on the anxious youngsters 
studying in our sixth forms, on their 
concerned parents parents and 
teachers, and on the dedicated 
leaching and research staff in Institu- 
tions of higher education? The DES 
should not be the arena for miscon- 
ceived swings of policy acted out to 
the nervous tie of cash limits. 

If Mr Brooke wants to reassure us 
that Ihc DES has a real policy on 
education, he must stop this dising- 
enuous side-stepping. The public ex- 
. pendltpre White Paper should stale 
that the Government Is committed to 
Robbins and will reduce the dispari- 
ties of access to Higher education, and 
rive real consideration to the heeds 
for drilled manpower In the high 
technology economy of the 1990s-. 

Diana Warwick 

| The author is genera! secretary oft he 
1 Aaoriatfoii of University Teachers. 
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Genetic institute 
splits in two 


by Thomas Land 

A controversial genetic engineering 
research institute intended specifically 
to serve (he needs of the hungry belt of 
the glubc in ay well he estanl'slicd in 
two principal components based in 
Italy and India. 

In addition, several countries in- 
cluding Egypt, Tunisia, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Spain arc expected to set 
up major scientific centres to affiliate 
with the international institute and 
participate in its programme of work. 

The projected International Centre 
for Genetic Engineering and Biotech- 
nology is the brainchild of Dr Surnn 
Nararig, a molecular biologist with the 
National Research Councilor Canada. 
He is a consultant of the Vienna-based 
United Narions Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization (UNIDO) which is 
backing its establishment. 

Its other global sponsors include the 
International Federation of Institutes 
for Advanced Study and the Club dc 
Geneve. About 30 governments and 
many universities and leading scien- 
tists are also supporting its establish- 
ment. 

The compromise over the siting of 
the institute has been worked out by an 
influential international committee of 
UNIDO in Vienna. Out it is still 
subject to formal approval later this 
year. It is likely to end fierce competi- 
tion by many countries for hosting the 
institute in the hone that its presence 
would encourage local research. 

For biotechnological innovations 
arc expected to make an enormous 
impact an agriculture, medicine and 
energy related industries within the 
foreseeable future. Such break* 
throughs could bring benefits to bil- 
lions of people in the hungry world - 
but at present, biotechnology is the 
virtually exclusive domain of the rich 
countries. 

Dr Nnrang, an Indian; explains: “If 
developing countries do not start to 
bridge the gup today, in ill years’ time 
it will lie impossible. They have two 
alternatives. They will cither get in 
now and start to understand how to use 
this knowledge for (heir benefit. Or 
they can just wait for the industrialized 


countries to develop this technology 
and will then have to huy it - which is 
the most expensive way to go about it." 

His point is borne out by his em- 
ployers' response to the controversy 
over the siting of the institute. Origi- 
nally. Canada was widely expected to 
be chosen as its host - but its govern- 
ment politely declined at the first sign 
of friction and decided instead to 
invest over $6tlm in n national biotech- 
nology research institute. 

Global escalation of investment in 
biotechnology began over a decade 
ago. The United States, Japan and 
west Gcrmnny have been the lenders 
in spending, but the impetus lias been 
evident also in Britain, Canada. Scan- 
dinavia. France, Switzerland and New 
Zealand. 

The price of the projected interna- 
tional research institute is also escalat- 
ing fast. The UNIDO’s original esti- 
mates called for a global investment of 
S44m to cover its capital and oper- 
ational costs for an initial five-year 
period. 

But Italy alone has now pledged 
$37m for siting half the institute in 
Trieste, and India another $19m for 
placing the other half in New Delhi. In 
addition, the countries planning to 
establish major affiliated research cen- 
tres have also made '’generous" finan- 
cial offers for the privilege of associa- 
tion. says the UNIDO. 

The idea of establishing the centre 
goes back to 1981 when, at Dr 
Narung's initiative, the UNIDO 
brought together a very private meet- 
ing in Vicnnu of a dozen leading 
scientists concerned with genetic en- 
gineering. They agreed that among the 
initial tasks of the centre should be 
studies to further the development of 
cheap energy derived from waste 
matcriujs. 

One important tusk of the centre will 
be the training of specialists from the 
poor countries. The UNIDO’s original 
plans envisaged the employment of 50 
research scientists and 40 technicians 
with provision for 26 pust-diiclornl 
fellowships us well as 100 trainees to 
study at the institute fnr two years 
each. However, these plans may now 
appear excessively modest. 


The Bonn government plans to set up 
two research institutes in the United 
Slalasand Japan as part of its efforts to 
strengthen international cooperation 
In the Geld of the arts anti sciences. 

Announcing details of the projects 
earlier this month, federal research 
minister Heinz Rienhubersaid the arts 
plhyed an increasingly Important role 
'in solving the problems generated by 
the new technologies and modern 
social developments. 

.He said o historical institute would 
® ® set up near .Washington to analyse 
US/German relations and conflicts of 



Previous speakers include Schmidt 

Harvard University is claiming a 
major diplomatic coup after four 
unsuccessful and embarrassing 
attempts to secure prominent inter- 
national speakers for its annual 
founder's day ceremonies. Worried 
that they couldn't keep the news 
under wraps until late spring, offi- 
cials announced last week that the 
King of Spain, Juan Carlos I, has 
agreed to deliver the principal 
address at the university's 333rd 
ceremony on June 7. 

Lost year Harvard boasted of 
inviting Mr Lech Walesa, only to 
learn at the last mlnule that the 
Polish dissident reared that Warsaw 
would not permit him to return, or 
delay his homecoming while the Pope 
toured Poland. The Mexican author 
Carlos Fuentes balled them out just 
three weeks before the event, which 
was made even more intriguing when 
a speech from Mr Walesa was smug- 
gled out and read in absentia by Mr 
Derek Bok, Harvard's president. 

Three years ago President Ronald 
Rengan turned down an offer to 
speak. The gesture reportedly came 
too late as Mr Reagan had committed 


.Solzhenitzin, Rooseveldt. Jimn Carlos is eagerly awaited. 


Juan Carlos 
makes it 
fourth 
time lucky 

himself to address students at 
another college. Mr Thomas Watson, 
who chairs IBM and is a former 
ambassador to the Soviet Union 
delivered the talk instead. 

When Mrs Jihan Sadat, widow or 
the slain Egyptian president, de- 
clined the engagement two years ago, 
Harvard tapped a distinguished 
member of Its own teaching staff, 
Emeritus Professor John Finley, to 
do the honours. 

Who will speak and who will 
receive honorary degrees at Har- 
vard's founder's day celebrations Is a 
matter of Intense secrecy and a great 
guessing game. 

The attention, though. Is not with- 


out merit. Harvard speeches haves 
tradition of controversy. Speakers 
have included former President The- 
odore Roosevelt, an 1880 graduate; 
former West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt; and Mr Cyrus 
Vance, first Secretary of Slate to the 
Carter government. 

In 1978 Mr Alexander Solzhealt- 
zln, now a Vermont resident, deli- 
vered a stinging dissertation on West- 
ern values. In 1947 General George 
Marshall outlined a proposal for the 
reconstruction of war-torn Europe, 
which was adopted and called the 
Marshall Plan. 

The 1968 talk by Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi was interrupted several 
times and a year later an estimated 60 
per cent of the graduating class wore 
black armbands to demonstrate for 
equal ndmissions at Harvard for both 
men and women. The 1979 speeches 
were made memorable when a group 
of Cambridge residents, led by the 
city’s official representative to Mas- 
sachusetts state, temporarily seized 
the platform and microphones to 
protest against the university's hous- 
ing policies. 


Study rules out melting pot theory 


Bonn strengthens cooperation 


the past, while an institute for casI 
Asian studies would be set up In Japan 
with the aim of conveying an authentic 
picture of Japan to the airmans. 
While some 20,000 Japanese were 
currently studying Genpan only 200 
Germans were learning Japanese, 
Rienhuber noted. 

The research ministry already fi- 
nances historical research institutes in 
London, Paris, Rome and Florence, as 
well as an oriental institute in Beirut, 
which employ a total or more than 100 
people. Last year the ministry spent 
some 35 million marks in arls and 
sciences. 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE. Mass 

The future of the American economy, 
military, and education policy Is de- 
pendent upon the productive employ- 
ment of the nation s swelling minority 
populations, [recording to a new de- 
mographics study compiled by 29 in- 
stitutions and organizations. 

The report, drnwn from contribu- 
tions at a symposium sponsored by the 
American Council on Education’s 
office of minority concerns, the forum 
of cducntional organization leaders, 
and the Institute for Educaiionnl 
Leadership, expresses a concern that 
minority groups will be pitied against 
each other in the competition for 
scarce jobs and limited government 
services. That conclusion is drawn in 
light of the following four points 
surfacing in the study: 

• Black and Hispanic participation in 
education diminishes drastically at 
higher levels; 

• The majority of blacks and Hispanics 
in tertiary education are’ enrolled in 
community, twO-year colleges, or pre- 
dominantly minority-populated in- 
stitutions; 


• Serious erosion continues in the rate 
of black nnd Hispanic sccondnry 
school graduates who pursue a college 
education; . 

• Among American Mucks, HO per 
cent of all HhD holders earned them in 
education and social science fields. For 
Hisnanies the figure is 76 per cent. 

Tlic implications arc that with n new 
emphasis from the government and in 
the secondary schools on science nnd 
technology, the historic umlcr-rcprc- 
sentalion of minorities in “hjgh-in- 
comc, high-prestige" employment is 
likely to worsen. High-tcciinoiogy and 
other economic trends will not only 
threaten minorities, but spill over into 
the white and blue-collar middle class 
“with loss of. jobs and economic 
status." 

On an especially bad note, the 
report suggests that these effects may 
begin making “a noted Impact as early 
as the end ofthis decade. A marginal 
disclaimer states that data “is not 
comprehensive" but does provide "an 
overview of the demography and its 
attendant implications for education 
specifically and society at large." 

The Wntlng on the wall shows that 
the average age of die American white 


population is "growing older" while 
dial of die minurity population "is 
much younger". Thus the retirement 
income of people at work today will 
depend largely on the income of 
minorities now enrolled in school. 

The l%0s American melting pot 
theory is out: America is becoming 
more diverse, not more homogenous, 
soys the study. 

Blacks and I lispanics constitute the 
“majority of the minority" in the states 
with Hispanic growth continuing to be 
the highest among nil ethnic groups. 
According to 19HU statistics blacks 
account for 11.7 per cent of the US. 
population, Hispanics 6.4, and Asian- 
Americans 1 .5 per cent of the whole. 

Among Hispanics. H5 percent reside 
in nine states, with 6U per cent border- 
ing Mexico, a conduit For the bulk of 
Latin immigration legal nnd otherwise. 
Hispanies arc also the most urbanized 
of American minorities, with 88 per 
cent found in the cities. More Amer- 
ican blacks, however, reside in “inner 
cities’’, predominantly poor neigh- 
bourhoods, that in the past have been 
called ghettoes. Inner city blacks total 
71 per cent among their own, the 
highest figure among all groups. 


Even if Danish higher education is faltering as the 
Corts^rvaliVft-iqd-; , / ■ coalition , government 
reelected in January attempts to break the mould ” 
Ufa huge externa) deficit and spiralling budget 
deficits, the society around remains refreshingly 
' tolerant and civilized. 1 • . „ 

; V aiqu?ly , Dpnmark belongs to both thc EgC 
■ and the quimqi of Nordic countries that cooper- 
: ate in ihe social; cultural and economic fields.’ 
Though 'remaining a bridgehead; Denmark has 
betome perceptibly more continental during its 
11, Jetts inside, the • coMmurifiy.i and experts . >■ 


Denmark’s higher education is on the brink 
of change. Donald Fields reports 


liiSSStiSSK l "5 ' ^! nmu W Qnd «oeits . higher education < 
gg gff W higher, education structure with Wesl ■ But the miriist 

„ Is , ttre of thc coh , ort ' : Sorts' -mm judldc 

p&SSmg thematriculatjoncxamination sWelledto disciplines 

1*11977- 1) Uring; jhis period further and , Mr Jakob iKlina 

jjwf*; .gallon was oneti.-with -exceptions such Hansen! Headof 5 
; and: midWfftery-- to afi.fl.ose rtietrfcu-; 

— 1 ^ ‘bat^the pattern 


[But w|tb;<xp6omic!exiflejides t exbansidn was 
graduahy reptaced by siringency. Sinbci 1977 a' 
nurtcriix daiKtis Has; operated in - numerous 
a^dphnes y^here studies are of long duration. 
Wfth ceilings Qrt put number of entrants and strict- 
; qualifying critenu applied wheit! applicants dui- 
available places „Whem quo task rafixtd, 
; 5% ; Of : indents;' Is dictated by • three, 

cdnslde rations^ the future requirement fot gradu- 


ates in each sphere, the capacity of the various 
jnstimtions. and the geographical distribution of 
ap pl ied fits. 1 i 

,_'D« present total number of students is.araund 
33,000. With an annual Intake of about 19,000 the 

by l about°6^S liCati0nS eXCefedS P,aCCB avftilab,e 
As the second government of Mr Poul SchlQter 
able to muster a wafer-thin parliamentary major- 
ity for itk (ough budget, swings Into action no 
major changes are. foreseen m the pattern of 
higher education or the resource? it commands. 

But the mmishry. of education is hoping' to 
■2L?-?^i lb J deploying approprfa- 
fflreiphnos Iudicio “ s fr ““ re - a t ,0 <: a «ng fctweep 

. Mr Jakob iKlingert , a sen iar aide to Mrs Borrit 
Hansen, heap of university planning and budget- 

"The ^uble , 

, i* that the pattern of applications is lopsided. An , 
excessive number of Danes want to enlist in • 


thfifuture hequireirieht fot j^adurV- 

’ ,!-v ' '.i 1 j'y; jj : * 


e «|« nd '"n8jo nuf?ing arnTmid- r 
■ job ^existing;. 

^ ears IS'quite normaln Students have . 
, three i chances to, pass each examination they sit. ' : 


employed in occupations remote from their 
studies. 

The temptation for a student to feel that a- 
menial part-time job now is belter than none at all 
Is best explained by some horrendous rates of 
academic unemployment among recent graduates 
-20 per cent in the humanities, 33 percent among 
sociologists and anthropologists. 

By contrast lawyers and economists, for whom' 
the copespondmg figure is 3-4 per cent, are still 
much in demand. . 

In Itself, the selective entry system has not 
eradicated the distortions between what students 
read and the subsequent needs of the labour 
market - an issue concerning which the influential 
Federation of Danish Industries has strong fed- 

Partly in response to the business lobby’s 
complaints, since 1979 there has been a 40 per 
cent increase in the numbers admitted tb technic- 
al universities arm thfi-nolnaannn 


, .. I -'.. . , — r- — yi uji uoKrees. rtc 

there would be ho shortage of teachers; . . -i .. 

n°^ eve, t* upward TTend in 
' com petit i on. for r un ive rsjty. places .wii) continue.- 


The present minister of education, Mr Bertel 
Haarder (Liberal) is opposed to the nutnenis 
ciausus , but the dash between those who view 
free entry as a top priority in a democracy an« 
those who fear it will only lead to more structural 
unemployment could well sharpen. 

Other obstacles to adjustment arise. There » a 
widespread consensus that more computer tech- 
nologists arc urgently required, but the salancs 
paid Tor all-important lecturers in the subject fan 
decisively short of those offered by private 
companies. 

This also touches on the question of research, 
which >s largely generated by a central organiza- 
tion consisting of the Danish Council for Scien- 
tific Policy and Planning, six national research 
councils, and the research council secretariat. 

The common yardstick of percentage of annual 
gross domestic product devoted to research and 
,v development - 0.97, against ;i. 88 for Sweden, 
1.38 for Norway and 1.08 for Finland - is not 
flattering to Denmark. But a recent study by the 
American -institute of Scientific Information, 

• 'comparing nine Western Industrialized countries 
' and the USSR; cast things in a much more 
glowing light. Heiice the Danes are the iposl. 
productive in completing thiir research projects, 


requiring justoverlwa yea^s for each publication, 
and most cost-effective; 
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overseas news 


by n Special Correspondent 

A mounting crisis within thc be- 
leaguered engineering departments of 
American universities is causing new 
strains in the delicate relationship 
between universities and thc National 
Science Foundation - the United 
States' multidisciplinary equivalent of 
Britain's research councils. 

Short of money for research and new 
equipment, overwhelmed by swollen 
undergraduate enrolments and unable 
to recruit enough staff, engineering 
deans claim the NSF has failed to pay 
enough attention to their desperate 
problems. 

The NSF has vigorously denied the 
allegations and taken several new steps 
to reaffirm its support of engineering. 
But relations arc likely to get worse, 
not better, following the introduction 
last month of a controversial Bill 
designed to change the fim ndat ion’s 
name and charter to force it to devote 
more of its resources to engineering. 

Many engineering denns support thc 
Bill on the grounds that legislation is 
thc only realistic way to increase 
engineering's share of NSF funds. Dr 
Robert Kerstcn, denu of engineering 
at thc University of Florida, told h 
congressional sub-committee in 

Authorities 
flush out 
the quacks 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 

United States postal authorities in- 
vestigating the booming mail-order 
degree industry have estimated that 
well over 3,000 people licensed to 
practise medicine may be frauds. 

In California alone, the state board 
of medical quality assurance has 
identified 2,500 candldutes for possi- 
ble prosecution. 

The proliferation of spurious 
medical credentials, first reported In 
January, Is being Investigated by 
federal and local authorities in at 
least 15 states, according to the New 
York Times. The page one account 
noted that the scope or the nationwide 
Investigations was believed to go 
beyond anything undertaken in the 
United Slates regarding the proper 
certification of doctors since the early 
1930s. 

The Inquiries, however, are not a 
coordinated effort and at least three 
federal agencies pursuing the matter 
are largely unaware of each other's 
activities. 

Investigators with the Inspector 

B l’s office of the Department of 
and Human Services first 
learned of thc enormity of the prob- 
lems from the New York Times arti- 
cle. A source requesting a low profile 
called thc figure u a bit steep and 
worrysomc”. But a ministry official 
commented: “It makes sense if you 
match the number of Caribbean 
diploma mills with graduates over 
the last 15 years." 


Engineering crisis mounts 


February that NSF siippun through 
(he years had hecn sporadic and some- 
times questionable. 

“This stems largely hum the fact 
that NSF has nu clearly stated en- 
gineering role in its mission statement, 
we need to institutionalize engineer- 
ing within the foundation, and make it 
clear that we are committed to pro- 
ducing a strong science mid engineer- 
ing base in order to compete more 
crfeeiivcly in world markets.” he said. 

The prospect of a normal change in 
its charter has caused little delight at 
the NSF. The foundation is practised 
at juggling the needs of the many 
disciplines it supports. 

Congressional meddling is nut ex- 
pected to help. At thc National Insti- 
tutes of Health, where Congress 
already lukes a strong interest in the 
apportionment of research lands, offi- 
cials say politics has distorted sdcniific 
priorities. 

To prevent a similar problem nt the 
NSF, thc foundation's leadership has 
been emphasizing its commitment to 
thc health of both research and train- 
ing in engineering. Thc foundation's 
directorate for science and engineering 
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The Health Ministry lias formed a 
special task force to Investigate not 
just phoney doctors but phoney doc- 
tors* bills. Last year the government 
reimbursed physicians and hospitals 
about $80 billion through (he Medi- 
care and Medicaid programmes. 

One programme pays the salaries 
of residents at American teaching 
hospitals. If a number of these resi- 
dents are graduates of fictitious 
medical colleges or have purchased 
their credentials through a variety of 
mail-order schemes, the government 
Is not only wasting millions of dollars 
but promoting fraud as well. 

In addition to the Health Ministry, 
the postal authorities and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are conduct- 
ing separate Inquiries, as arc Indi- 
vidual state education and police 
departments and private agencies 
concerned with accreditation. 

An American Medical Association 
official called the situation “a horren- 
dous mess” and confessed the profes- 
sional association did not know how 
to put a stop to the trafficking. 


Arts graduates get help 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Munich University has joined forces 
■with the Employment Office in an 
unprecedented attempt to improve the 
job prospects of arts students. 

Prompted by the extraordinary suc- 
cess or a series of job-orientated 
lectures last term, the two institutions 
have decided to set up n joint body to 
organize courses for additional qual- 
ifications which Should give ails stu- 
dents better chances of finding a job 
after university. 

Experts From trade .and Industry will 
volunteer to give some of the lectures 
in economics; office management and 
employment law, which are to start by 
the summer term bf 1985.. 

until the 1990S, the majority of art 
students would be unable’ to find the 
job they wanted, evert if they had good 
degrees, Otto, Speck, vice president of 
. Munich University, noted. "We want 
to show these students that there is an 


alternative between becoming a 
teacher or a taxi driver," he stressed. 

Last term Munich arts students 
thronged into a series oflectures given 
under titles like "Job chances In bank- 
ing” or “The right job candidate for 
industry". Accordingto the organizers 
the seminars had shown that arts 
graduates like teachers, political and 
social scientists and linguists, on prin- 
ciple had a chance of finding a job in 
industry. 

However, most had to have addi- 
tional qualifications and be -prepared 
to work in new fields like computing, 
public relations or in staff depart- 
ments. Art graduates in industrial 
jobs could only rise if they acquired a 
knowledge of office management, data 
processing, law. and economics, they 
noted. . ■ ' 

The Mimiqi project could not 
change the fate of the mass of students, 


education was recently taken nut of 
mothballs, and the budget of the 
engineering research directorate is to 
increase by nearly 22 percent to SI 47m 
in l<*H5. 

Dr Edward Knapp, the NSI-'s direc- 
tor. has promised that half of the 
“young investigator" awards intro- 
duced to lure new hloud into university 
departments will he reserved for en- 
gineers. Thc foundation has also allo- 
cated SI Dm in 19KS for the creation of a 
network of experimental university 
research centres to increase liaison 
with engineers in industry. 

University engineers regard must of 
these steps as too little, loo laic. Dr 
Kcrsten, speaking for engineering de- 
partments in the 400 colleges and 
universities affiliated to thc Enainccr- 
ing Education Task Force, said reac- 
tivation of the science and engineering 
education directorate w;is a "niwdijji; 
step”, but pointed out that two thud* 

of its budget whs Tor pre-college in- 
stitutions. 

He conceded that thc iiicreuse in the 
engineering research directorate 
budget wns a step in thc right direction 
but otic that started from too low a 

Controversy 
continues 
over reforms 

from David Dickson 

PARIS 

Heated controversy continues to sur- 
round thc French government’s decision 
to widen access to thc Ecole Nationalc 
d' Administration (ENA), thc elite 
training college for senior civil servants. 

Previously, entry to the college was 
restricted either to recent university 
graduates, or to those already working 
for the government, both categories 
having to sit separate, highly competi-. 
tive examinations. The .government 
recently introduced a ihlrtfcaicgory of 
candidates, those who have worked for 
n certain period of lime either for a 
trade union or as elected local officials. 

Last year, the executive committee 
and thc administrative council of the 
association of former ENA students 
were forced to resign amid protests 
that they had not opposed the reforms 
sufficiently strongly when they were 
debated and subsequently passed by 
the National Assembly. 

And in elections held for thc new 
council last month most of the success- 
ful candidates were those who had 
openly expressed their concerns about 
a move which threatened whal they 
claimed was the previous political 
neutrality of the selection process. 

Opening up access to ENA was one 
of tne more personal pre election 
promises by by Francois Mitterrand. 
The reform was pushed through thc 
National Assembly by the minister of 
public service, Anicct le Pors, one of 
the four communist members of Mit- 
terrand’s cabinet. 

Defending these moves recently he 
claimed that their goal was "to im- 
prove the quality of the public officials 
trained at the ENA”. 

. Forty-seven candidates ' ware consi- 
dered for the 10 places being initially 
offered to individuals from such back- 
grounds for entry to ENA next au- 
, tumn. Two-thirds of the candidates 
were from- trade unions, and the 
selection committee claimed that 25 
were of sufficient standard. 

in November the reforms were 
sharply criticized at the annual meet- 
ing of former ENA pupils. 

Following the meeting a question- 
naire was circulated to its 3,500 mem- 
bers asking for their general opinion on 
(he government's retotms. The results 
showed that almost two thirds of those 
who replied accepted thc principle that 
there should be an enlargement of 
recruitment to the ENA. However, 
over 90 per cent said they were firmly 


financial base. 

Why are the needs of engineering 
depart menis so great? I heir problems 
have been caused hy the meshing of 
several distniptive trends. Over thc 
past decade, siudent numbers have 
risen more than 115 per cent, while 
sn-ff numbers have grown only 1 2 per 
cent. 

High salaries in industry have pre- 
vented universities from recruiting the 
new stafr they need, and many depart- 
ments arc now heavily dependent on 
foreign postgraduates. Meanwhile, 
universities have been unahlu to re- 
place nul-ol-dutc equipment. Surveys 
indicate the cost ol modernizing re- 
search equipment could be as high as 
$2.(XM)m. 

One consequence of engineering's 
wires Is (hat the United States has 
fallen behind its international competi- 
tors in the production of trained en- 
gineers. 

Even enginccis admit that only a 
small fraction of these dimming prob- 
lems can be blunicd directly on neglect 
hv the NSF. Bui they argue (hat 
although it provides only 13 per cent of 
research and development funds ut 


doi; ior. i if -gran ting institutions, the 
foundation's attitude is vitally impor- 
tant. 

l’urnduxicrill). the pressure tor re- 
form from iinis'crsttv engineering de- 
partments has reached a peak just 
when academic engineers and the 
Reagan administration are beginning 
to agree on 1 he kinds of steps needed to 
revitalize the discipline. 

The National Academy of Engineer- 
ing. for example, has responded en- 
thusiastically to an administration 
proposal to’ set up special university 
staff and students access to real-life 
engineering problems in industry. 

But while the NSF is m earmark 
S Him in I9H5 to designate a handful of 
centres, thc academy is thinking in 
terms of a SHHim programme with 
more than a score of well-funded 
centres. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that thc academy - like tne university 
deans and some Congressmen - has 
called on thc NSF to become less 
preoccupied with basic science and pay 
mure attention to the needs of en- 
gineering. 

If ii were passed, die Bill would 
compel the foundation to take en- 
gineering more seriously. But it might 
also sour relationships between en- 
gineers and scientists just when they 
were beginning to see cye-io-cye. 


Budapest goes commercial 


Budapest Technical University plans 
to go commercial, with courses for 
fee-paying students from outside the 
socialist bloc. Fees will he pnid in hard 
currency, and, according to the uni- 
versity’s vice-rector Dr Miklns Ivanyi, 
a substantial proportion of the money 
thus earned will he retained by the 
university. 

Although Hungary's foreign debt, in 
absolute terras, is less than that of, say. 
Poland, worked out on a per capita 
basis, it is thc highest in thc soriuiist 
bloc. During thc last two years it has 
become increasingly difficult for 
academic institutions to keep up their 
subscriptions to foreign journals, or to 


purchase scientific equipment from 
abroad. Acndeinics, unless invited to 
an inter national cunfcrcncc (at the 
expense or the organizers) or taking 
part in an exchange scheme meet 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
funds for travel to the hard currency 
area. 

Courses for foreigner will be given 
in various languages, including En- 
glish. When interviewed on Budapest 
radio, Dr Ivanyi said that although the 
tuition rates have not yet been worked 
out, they will almost certainly prove 
cheaper than those of similar courses 
in otner countries. Most students will 
probably come from the third world. 
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opposed to thc government's decision to 
restrict this enlargement ,io ihe social 
categories defined in, its reforms. 

The association Has madc it: clear, 
that it intends to keep up the pressure 
for further changes, at least up to the 
next general election in 1986. 
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When academics meet the defence establishment: Selina Hunt and Geoff Maslen (below) report 






Skirmishing in secret 


The American Government appears to 
be heading for another confrontation 
with academic scientists over the tang- 
led question of who controls the fruits 
of government •sponsored research. 
The Reagan administration has told 
the National Academy of Sciences it 
wants more control over the dissemi* 
nation of "sensitive” scientific findings 
than the academy recommended in a 
major re[>ort in 1982. And in a spate of 
recent actions the administration lius 
shown Its rendiness to make unsparing 
use of its existing powers in order to 
keep American technological secrets 
nut of the hands of the Soviet Union. 

American researchers have already 
accepted the right of the government 
to insist, in special circumstances, that 
scientist show restraint in the puhlicca- 
l ion of research with director military 
significance. Since 1977. for example, 
the National Science Foundation lias 
sent all proposal for research on cryp- 
tography to the National Security 
Council to ensure that the nation's 
ability to make and break codes is not 
impaired. Whnt is at issue now is 
whether the Reagan administration's 
preoccupation with national security is 
leading to unjustified interference with 
scientific freedom. 

These arc the kinds of incident that 
have caused concern. In September 
1982. more than KID technical papers 
due to be presented at a symposium of 
the Society of Photo-optical Instru- 
ment Engineers were withdrawn at the 
request of the Pentagon because they 
were said to contain "technical in- 
formation that could not. by law, he 
exported to America's adversaries". 

A fortnight later, at a meeting 
sponsored by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers, the US Air 
Force asked the cun fere nee chairman 
to destroy all records and abstracts and 
to cancel talks on several papers the air 
force claimed would compromise 
national security. When the chnirmun 
asked the air force to pay for the cost of 
cancellation, the demand was with- 
drawn. 

In July 1983. the National 
Academy's organizing committee Tor 
an internniinmil conference on per- 
mafrost received 24 papers for publica- 
tion from the US Army cold regions 
research laboratory. Just before thu 
conference, six of these pnpets were 
withdrawn without explanation. Con- 
ference organizers smd most of the 
withdrawn papers covered topics on 
which the Soviet Union was at least as 
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knowledgcnhlc us the United States. 

Last November, an East German 
physicist. Alfred Zehc. was nrrested 
during a meeting of (lie American 
Vacuum Society and charged with 
espionage. A week before the confer- 
ence. the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had asked for six FBI agents to be 
given credentials to attend me confer- 
ence under false names. 

In January, a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ceramics Society was split into 
two portions. One. officially u separate 
meeting but held in the same hotel 
rooms, was sponsored by (he Depart- 
ment of DcfCncc and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Only American citizens were 
allowed to attend. Foreign scientists 
have also been excluded from ma- 
te rials science conferences held at the 
University of California. Los Angeles 
and the University of Dayton, Ohio. 

In many cases, such incidents have 
come to light only several months after 
they occurred, and appear to have 
been the products of decisions taken nt 
a relatively junior level within the 
armed services or the Department of 
Defence. That has prompted fears that 
the secrecy regulations are becoming 
tun complicated and extensive for 
either scientists or government offi- 
cials to understand. 

Confusion is 
hardly surprising 

Dr Frank Press, president of the 
Nntiunal Academy, told Congress last 
November that individual scientists no 
longer knew what sanctions, if any, 
could be attached to particular kinds 
of research conducted on government 
contracts. Whnt was most disquieting, 
he said, was that government actions 
had been "disjointed, unnrcdieluhlc, 
and vague in specifying the scientific 
fields they are intended to cover," 


I he confusion is hardly surprising. 
Current controls arc influenced hy 44 

g overnment agencies in It) different 
cpurl meats through n swathe of diffe- 
rent laws und regulations. For exam- 
ple, regulations specifying rights to. 


publish or patent new discoveries, nr 
talk about them ill internal ional meet- 
ings. are promulgated by the state 
department, the Department of De- 
fence, the office of export administra- 
tion. the patent office and the energy 
department - to name hut n few. 

Concern about the extent of controls 
reached a high point in 1982. when 
senior officials of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency began to address scien- 
tific meetings to warn that Soviet 
agents saw academic science as the 
"soft underbelly" of American nation- 
al security. Admiral Robert Inman, 
then deputy director of the CIA, told 
university scientists that unless they 
took steps to protect their own re- 
search from enemy poaching, the gov- 
ernment would have to impose new 
controls from above. 

Alarmed hy sueli statements, the 
National Academy of Sciences per- 
suaded the Dcpartmnet of Defence to 
sponsor a joint study of scientific 
communication and national security, 
under the chairmanship of Dale Cor- 
son. president emeritus of Cornell 
University. The academy hoped the. 
Corson report, published in Septem- 
ber 1982, would set the scene for a 
ceasefire, if not a fully-fledged peace, 
between government and the scien- 
tists. 

It was not to be. The report was 
given a polite reception, but it was 
clear from the outset that its conclu- 
sions were loo liberal for the adminis- 
tration's taste. While Corson agreed 
that Suviet espionage may have liken 
an interest in universities and research 
institutions, he doubted whether much 
useful information had been lost. Ex- 
cessive secrecy posed a greater threat 
to American security because it chilled 
creative research. The sensible 
approach was to confine strict controls 
to a small number of genuinely sensi- 
tive disciplines, leaving the bulk free 
from controls. 

Instead of acting on the report, the 
administration buried it in bureaucra- 
cy. It was given first to the While 
House science office for n detailed 
response, but that never emerged. 
Later, it was subsumed by a larger 
govcrnmcni-widc National Security 
Council study of technology transfer. 
That study lins been finished but its 
findings arc still secret. 

By taking nearly two years to study 
the Corson report, tho administration 
has managed to cool public debate 
about scientific freedom. Meanwhile, 



individual departments have been mov- 
ing to strengthen their controls of 
scientific publications. The depart- 
ment of defence, for example, recently 
completed an extensive review of tech- 
nology transfer. Its main outcome has 
been a much tighter grip on the 
research it sponsors in universities. 

The new system classifies nil re- 
search sponsored by the department as 
cither sensitive or non-sensitive, basic 
or applied. In the case of research 
deemed not to he sensitive, scientists 
funded hy the department arc free to 
submit findings to publishers at the 
same time as to the department. All 
sensitive research, however, must he 
submitted first to the department, und 
in the case of applied research,' t lie 
department retains the right to block 
publication. 

Worse is 
to come 

In a recent internal memorandum, 
the national academy said the new 
policy was far more conservative than 
the Corson committee had recom- 
mended and it warned that worse was 
to come. Academy members briefed 
privately on the results of the larger 
National Security Council study had 
come awHy with the impression that 
the administration intended to in- 
crease, not reduce, its powers to 
control the dissemination of rcscu rclt 
findings. 


The administration’s desire to clamp 
down on what researchers believe to 
be an illusory problem has put Amer- 
ica’s scientific leadership in a quandary. 
Against all the odds, science has fared 
very well under the Reagan adminis- 
tration. Federal spending on research 
and development will have grown by 
more Ilian 50 per cent over four years. 
That does not take inflation into 
account . but it is generous enough to 
make the National Academy of Scien- 
ces wary of striking poses that might be 
considered ungrateful. 

Ycl the academy can ill afford to 
ignore govern mcni policies that 
appear to strike at the hcnrl of 
ucndcinic freedom, particularly in light 
of the administration's failure to come 
up with convincing evidence that the 
Soviet Union really is stealing militari- 
ly useful secrets from American cam- 
puses. 

Just how the academy responds may 
set the tone for gnvcrnmcnt/science 
relations in areas well beyond national 
security. In a book just published by 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cornell 
sociologist Dorothy Ncikin warns that 
trndii ional “marriage” between scien- 
ce and society has ended. The hest that 
can l*c hoped for now is a "negotiated 
treaty” In which scientists strike a 
balance between intellectual auton- 
omy and the competing claims of other 
players as diverse as governments nnd 
environmentalists. It remains to be 
seen how lough n negotiator the 
academy will be. 


Few developments In higher education in Austra- 
lia m the past decode have sparked more 
ainlrovcrsy thun the Australian Defence Force 


Academy. Now, with many, of its buildings 
nearing completion and the appointment last 
month of Professor Geoff Wilson to head the new 
.institution, the academy is almost a reality. 

Even if you ignore the ASIlKJm cost, there are 
still many features of the Australian Defence 
Academy which set it apart from any other 
tertiary institution in the country. Although it will 
be a college of the University of New South 
Wales, its 1.200 students (8(1 of them to be 
femaje) will be in uniform and will require passes 
to leave the campus. 

They will all live on-site - the campus is on the 
south-eastern slopes of Mount Ainslic . overlook- 
ing the Majuro Valley on the outskirts of 
Canberra - in some of the best university 
accommodation in Australia. Each of the stu- 
dents will have a separate bedroom and access to 
common rooms with such facilities as computer 
terminals for entertainment. 

Every student Will be paid A$8,000 or more, a 
year to complete the thfee or four year university 
courses - of which there will be many to choose 
from. Including civil, mechanical, electrical and 
electronic engineering, computer science. 1 che< 
Physics, mathematics, geography, ccono- 
rnics, politics, bisfory and English. There will not 
be a students union, nor an. office of the * 
• Australian Union of Sttofents, but there vylll be an 
officers, nicss whibh will be dm biggest in the 
: codrttry. . '. 


Forces to reckon with 



t If I - . •> ■ . The students - U officer cadets as they will be 
. v 4 ; / krtqwn - willalso be using an integrated complex 
if ’a -I :! of '- functional-looking but,' purpate-dejlsned 


« • Jfi ! 1 . ,] L ' m unlike anything elsewhere in Austro tia , ' 
I*'', 4 f ! ■if -: aifdi thcm ilnkedby computers, bs well as other, 

,‘lj. !f. - mofp .standard ^communication devices. 

!' v -S'’ integrated. All ■ 

; ■;<?> if ■ fpjoj personnel - including fhe cadets 

i services ^ in certain 1 

P r0 P°n^ns : 40 percent, army, 35 per dent I 
: !i SSSS an “ 25. per rent navy. And, for the /Irst 
rf h . hd1 fl in Australia, a military institution will have a r 
!TT'> '■ ;Wrfn*ijuiit integrated chafe of command: the ; 
j i V ;• Wuty commandant vyill be a navy captain or aH . 
•TiL’v ‘ T^^ n l a . ndcr » and ; so on down ibe '. 


the best staffed in the notion. Moreover, (he 
annual runnmng costs - expected to be around 
A$4wm a year - are far and away above those of 
^rliary institution of comparable size and some 
ASfjni more than the present cost of running the 
tertiary training establishments far the-army at 
. Duntroon, the navy at Jervis Bay and the air force 
at Point Cook - all of which the academy will 
replace. *' 

The prospect of such burdens on the taxpayer 
contributed to the controversy over the establish- 
ment of the defence force academy. First mooted 
by Mr Lance Barnard, the minister for defence in 
the Whit lam government. The idea was strongly 
supported by Mr Fraser when he became prime 
minister: - 

' Mr Fraser .had in mind an autonomous tertiary 
institution for the three armed services, but thfe 
proposal was opposed by academics and rejected 
by a phrliftmenitty standing Committee in 1979, 
In December that year, the then defence minis- 
ter, Mr Kiflen, announced the plan would go 
ahead anyway. It received more academic accept- 
ance in 1981 when the. University of New South 
Wales agreed to accept responsibility for the 
“academic i ntegrily* of the academy ana to take it 
under, its wing as a college. The sheer costliness of 
the protect, however, is still Staggering desditc a 
ceiling being put on Us building costs. 

; ■■ Even so, Australian taxpayers should get value 
for their money. By taking in 400 students a year 
and turning Out some. 270gradyutes at the other 
erid of their courses, this Academy Will eventually 
raise the proportion of tortiary^rained officers in 
™* defence forces from the present 30 per cent to 
: 40 p£r cent. The academy will also run pbstgtadu- 
: ate Courses, to doctoral levels.' with research 
oMrtunities for 80 . or so boffins, half of whom 
will be civilians. : . 
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and so on, cannot be underestimated. 

Yet among some academics a worry remains. Is 
a military university - or a university college run 
in a mn tary’ environment - a contradiction in 
terms/ Would it not be better to have Australia's 
future military leaders learning alongside the 
long-haired radicals, the feminists, the anti- 
uranium. peace-seeking demonstrators who pro- 
vide a lot of (he intellectual turbulence on other 
university campuses? Will the academy cadets be 
cut off, cloistered, from, the mind-enlarging 
s,| mulu5 higher education is supposed to provide/ 
No says Professor Geoff Wilson, the man 
appointed to be the academy's first rector. “Far 
from cloistering or confining cadets we will have 
oae ° f « e , most adv ??«:d centres in the world, 
with staff from a civilian university - academics 
who are completely independent of the military. 
Hie courses they devise will be open to any of 
the students who will be quite free, as on anv 
other campus, to choose from them.” 

“X Duntroon we have developed a technique 
which is probably unique of combining under- 
graduate studies - typical of any university and of 
a standard equal to that anywhere in the world - 
with military studies. This means young officers 
can compete a degree while developing their 
military studies.” . 

h ?, a ” dei ? iy wU| be established As a 
college of the University of New South Wales - 
just, as Duntroon is a faculty "of that university - 
the defence department will cover all expenses, 

, academic and military. Professor Wilson points 
out, however, that the academic costs are in 
accord with, those deemed appropriate by (he 

AuttSili' • advanced education colleges in 

.But the aeademy wiH stjll be a much mpre 
ffRj-Hjlf ■ P? a< * , to fUb thap any of thu other 
. - ' South Wales colleges or 

- nF°^u d & a flinch is near tq 10 per cent. 

?Lifc Un,V ' e n rsh / s t0{{d fl nnual budget. But 
according to Professor .Wilson, this is * enncunii.. 


provide a full range of courses and equipment. 

When the college officially opens in 1986 
(Duntroon cadets are at present using some of the 
buildings and occupying the living quarters) it will 
take on many of the academics who are employed 
at Jervis Buy and at Point Cook. According to 
Professor Wilson, the dons at Duntroon and 
Point Cook have been among the most successful 
academics in the country in attracting research 
funding. He expects that to continue to be the 
case in the new academy. 

“We want the academy to be a prestigious 
national institution. The quality that's already _ 
evident in the buildings here reflects the import- ■ 
ance the defence forces and the government put 
on it. So we want our standards and the quality of 
the officers we turn out to match that*. 
aProfessor Wilson emphasizes that academic staff 
and the members of tne defence forces will work 
along side each other as colleagues. Both groups 
will be represented on colleagues. Both groups 
will be represented on college committees - as 
wilt elected students on occasions - and the 
officers' mess will also be the academic staff club. 
A building called the “academic house” will be a 
meeting place for everybody on campus: 
academics, cadets, officers and support staff. 

There will be substantial common military 
curriculum for the three services -current affairs, 
defence studies, field craft and use of personal 
weapons among them. During vacations, single 
service training will be the norm. At the same 
time, there will be liberal leave opportunities for 
the cadets. 

Graduates of the new academy will no doubt 
become the cream of the armed forces. Their 
training alone, with their salaries, will have cost 
the government in excess of AS 100 ,000 for each 
cadet over three or four years. On'average, those 
who complete the course might be expected to 
remain in the armed services tor 12 to 15 year*. 

Professor Wilson says that of the students who 
don I succeed in their academic studies, about 5 
; per cent will probably , continue in the armed 
■/ sb »m ^ Altogether. About one in four entrants 
will drop out entirely although perhaps a tenth of 
this group will make that decision in the first few 
: months at fee academy. !' - 
• , • ‘*The financial loss through dropouts has been 

Vehhifta. ' T> . i ° ,• « r .m nr 
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The Polytechnic of North London: target of criticism 

A year of attrition . 

Whntevcr happened to Marxist bias? _. . 

Last March the air around the mVP TlftW 
Polytechnic of North London was ^ J VVl&aUCS 

thick with allegations of left-wing in- hnVP rPnlflPPn 

Uoctrination. A year and four inves- 1 

ligations later, almost the only thing Hi PC pit tVlp 

nol causing disagreement about PNL. , uiaa C * 1 

its paymasters and validators, is the fnn tllP 

objectivity or otherwise of its teaching. All Llit^ f 13L/ 

What lias gone to the top of the QOPnHn TCarPII 
agenda since last March, when a dgCliUd. IVaiCll 

former member of the polytechnic’s rpnm*tC 

sociology department presented the vJL7lLi la 


doctrination. 


rear and four inves- 


Poly technic of North London was 
thick with allegations of left-wing in- 
doctrination. A year and four inves- 
tigations later, almost the only thing 
nol causing disagreement about PNL. 
its paymasters and validators, is the 
objectivity or otherwise of its teaching. 

What lias gone to the tup of the 
agenda since last March, when a 
former member of the polytechnic’s 
sociology department presented the 
government and the Council for 
National Academic Awards with n 
dossier of “bias" and "academic irre- 
gularities” in sociology there? 

There are five main items. One, 
examination practices, was specifically 
mentioned in the dossier, which was 
repudiated by the CNAA last July. 
Two others, the abilities of the CNAA 
and the polytechnic to keep their 
academic houses in order, were impli- 
cit in the criticisms of the department. 

The fourth, the problems raised by 
the Inner London Education Author- . 
ity inspectorate of transfer, as one 
degree replaces another, has only 
arisen in the last few weeks. The fifth 
came out of the blue in October, when 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate published 
its report on a spring bank holiday visit 
to the polytechnic's department of 
sociology and applied social studies. 

The departments contained a “long 
tail of poor achievers,” the report said, 
studying in an “air of casuolness". 
Both points were picked up by Sir 
Keith Joseph, secretary of state for 
education and science. In a letter to the 
ILEA asking what they were going to 
do about it. 

Sir Keith's letter did not refer to the 
practice of the two departments' main 
degrees - BSc sociology and BSc 
applied social studies - of circulating 
exam ‘‘themes’’ to students several 
weeks before their exams. 

The CNAA summer investigation of 
the dossier found the practice was 
"technically proper, is being im- 
plemented appropriately nnd is 
academically defensible". It did not 
give students an unfair advantage, 
since it was taken into account in 
marking, although It should be used in 
conjunction with other exam methods, 
the report said. The polytechnic was 
also satisfied it was valid add proper. 

In fact the two new degrees, wpiqh 
will replace the present 1 ' oqes over the , 
next two years, do not continue with it. 
But at the 'beginning of this year, the 
departments and PNL's academic 
board received “strong advice” from 
Dr Edwin Kerr, CNAA chief officer, 
that the practice should be stopped 
before students took their exams this 
summer. 

The issue, which coincided with an 
article by Dr John Marks in the 
influential right-wing Journal of Eco- 
nomic Affairs entitled Debasement by 
Degrees and catting for an' end specifi- 
cally to the preclrculation of themes, 
had its farcical side. 

Dr Ker r’s second lot of strong advice 
Arrived by despatch rider In the middle 
of the polytechnic’s academic boqrd 
meeting. The polytechnic refused to 
take it unless pt was a clekr CNAA 


Would be examined this way, ana their, 
consent, might be legally needed for 
any change. v - 

The students! with support and legal 
lUWiid 1 :Uife; National Union ; bf 
Students, thbiight jer tod. r About SJdf 1 


them took rheir case uninvited to Dr 
Kerr's office, and persuaded him that 
this year’s finals, subject to council 
approval, should be carried out with 
the themes. Next year is still an open 
question. 

So, presumably, are all the degrees 
in other institutions using this practice 
which the CNAA continues to vali- 
date. The CNAA was implicated in the 
allegations at PNL from the slurt, not 
least because they were presented with 
the dossier of allegations at their final 
, visit to the departments to validate the 
new degrees - which they did with 
enthusiasm. 

As soon as the HMI’s criticisms were 
published, the CNAA was faced with 
two questions to answer. Why had it 
validated two degrees subject to so 
much criticism, and if its verdict was so 
different from the HMI's, who was 
right? 

Sir Keith's letter to the ILEA made 
clear who he was inclined to believe. It 
said he was considering a general 
inquiry into the design, leaching and 
validation of degree courses, because 
of the issues raised by the two PNL 
degrees. The CNAA said it would be 
happy to cooperate with a broad 
inquiry, but not one restricted to PNL. 

With that threat on the horizon, the 
CNAA has embarked on its new, 
controversial and government-encour- 
aged role of advising the National 
Advisory Body on the relative quality 
of public sector departments. 

The question the CNAA rather than 
HMI raised was the ability of the 
polytechnic's management to discover 
real or alleged problems in its depart- 
ments, and deal either with them or the 
allegations. 

The polytechnic directorate has had 
a less than friendly relationship with 
the CNAA for some time, with PNL 
arguing for more independence, and 
the CNAA shying the academic and 
administrative procedures were neith- 
er os good as (he polytechnic thought 
they were, nor good enough. 

The' ILEA inspectorate added its 
criticisms to the polytechnic's structure 
- which the directorate is in the process 
of reorganizing - in its report on PNL 
presented to the authority 10 days ago. 
The inspectors said academic organiza- 
tion at department level was good. But 
they agreed with the CNAA view thnt 
the polytechnic needed better com- 
munications, and more power de- 
volved from ’ the directorate to the 
senior staff and committees! particu- 
larly the course approvals committee 
and academic board. 

They also said that the polytechnic 
and the CNAA . should investigate 
what happens in : the changeover 
period between an old and a new 
degree,' so that students do not suffer. 

The PNL directorate’s reaction to 
the criticisms was polite scepticism; 
■' devolved power would not necessarily 
unite :departnients, and might have 
mote or ;less Success 1 in prdticting^tfle 1 
' pdlyteilmic froovHTvoiher tiirofe.' 'Em 


Conscientious 

objectives 

David Jobbins looks at Natfhe’s plan 
to encourage peace studies in colleges 


Sir Keith Joseph may have his reserva- 
tions about peace studies ns n subject 
in its own rignt hut college lecturers me 
planning to overcome the academic 
obstacles being placed in its way. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has authorized ihc estab- 
lishment of a peace nnd conflict studies 
section as part nfiis battery of special- 
ist subject groupings. 

Its organizers, whose plans go to an 
inaugural meeting next month, nope to 
provide ways of encouraging the sub- 
ject in its own right as weil ns its 
complementary role in other arcus. 
And they have already secured indiea- 


in its response to ILEA, for the 
authority to use when writing buck lu 
Sir Keith, the polytechnic outlines 
some of the administrative changes it is 
making. Its very first point dealt with 
perhaps the mu&i far-reaching issue 
arising from the PNL affair: that of 
access. 

The two departments had thought 
the number of noil-traditional students 
(that “long tail of low achievers”) they 
admitted was up to them. According to 
tltc PNL paper to ILEA they were 
mistaken. “It has now been made clear 
that this right (to decide to numbers') is 
explicitly reserved by the academic 
board in' line with polytechnic policy.” 
the paper says. 

Previously the intake of students 
without traditional qualifications into 
the two departments had averaged 10 
per cent for sociology nnd 30 per cent 
for applied social studies. According to 
the heads of the two departments, the 
polytechnic has now said that any 
ncm-tnuJilional entry over 15 per cent 
must be approved by the academic 
board. But both the new degrees were 
designed to Increase the proportion of 
non-tradilional entrants, their heads of 
department say, in sociology tu 25 per 
cent and in applied social studies to 50 
per cent. 

There were two reasons for that: the 
ILEA's policy of increasing access, 
nnd the departments’ own argument 
that they had succeeded in teaching 
such students. Hence their resentment 
of two assertions and two conclusions 
drawn from the HMi report. 

The labelling of unqualified students 
as “poor achievers" and the criticism of 
the casual atmosphere are both re- 
jected by the departments as a failure 
to understand such students by the 
inspectors. More resented is the Im- 
plication, in the report and repeated by 
the inspectorate, that if such students 
are taken into higher education, they 
must either produce a high drop out 
rate during the course , or a high failure 
rate at the end. 

Neither . has happened at PNL. 
There are two possible answers. One, 
implicit in HMI's comments about 
spoonfeeding of students and explicit 
in the attacks on ore-circulation of 
exam themes, is that students arc 
setting degrees when they do not 
deserve them. That has been rejected 
by tho polytechnic and the CNAA. . ■. 

The other answer. Implicit in the 
HMI’s comments that work by fourth 
year students they saw was of an 
impressive standard, and the depart- 
mental statistics that show all their first 
class degrees to have been gained by: 
students without two A levels, is that 
the two departments arc reaching 
students others cannot reach. ■ 

A battle o'vct the issue of access for 
non-tradlllonal entrants might pro- 
duce some very interesting alliances: , 
the CNAA and the inspectorate on 
one side; ILEA and the NAB bpaTd - 
whose chairman Mr Christopher Bali i 
: has bccil touring the country preaching 
access- on the other. All pf them, like 
all these other issues, and moves si ill in 
the future like Sir Keith’s inquiry, ,, 
would end up being political. 

Meanwhile applications to read 
■ sociology at: PNL are Up ’70 per cent/ 
this year. Applications to read applied 
" ’social studies are up 100 per cent. .The ! 
applied' social studies department, 


jeet in its own riant as well ns its 
complementary role in other arcus. 
And they have already secured indica- 
tions of support from more l him 130 
lecturers at up to 4(1 colleges. 

The new section has its origins in (he 
union's internal debacle over affilia- 
tion to the Campaign for Nuclcur 
Disarmament. Many supporters of 
affiliation, dropped ut last year's 
annual conference, now recognize 
they overestimated the strength of 
feeling among the union’s silent 
majority. 

All thnt remained was n aula to the 
disaffiliation motion adopted in Black- 
pool committing Natfhc to work for 
increased understanding of association 
policies on peace tina disarmament 
among its 7b,fluG members. 

in effect, Natfhc reverted to the 
policy adopted at its 1981 conference 
in Bournemouth which called for con- 
sideration of ways of promoting educa- 
tional policies based on the ■ ideals” of 
peace and disarmament, and to de- 
velop curricula for education for 
peace. 

It also drew attention of teacher 
educators and validating bodies to the 
importance of education for peace 
within teacher training programmes. 

Many union activists who u year 
later supported CND affiliation now 
realize that it wns an unfortunate and 
damaging’ diversion From practical 
efforts to implement this policy. 

Acting secretary of the new peace 
and conflict studies section, Mr Dave 
Edyc, says: "We thought after Black- 
pool that it was necessary to keep the 
momentum going - but we sec it as 
much wider than the issue of CND.” 

Tltc subject sections - Nat fit e has 
another 26 including two provisionally 
created at the same time as peace and 
conflict studies - exist to provide 
forums for discussion among practising 
teachers on academic developments 
and shared experiences in each field. 

They arc an arm of the union in its 
other role as a professional association 
of educators from low level further 
education right through to first degree 
level and beyond and into the realms of 
tcncher and lecturer training. 

Inherited largely from the former 
Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education, they 
are given the task of developing and 
broadening activities to increase their 
relevance to all members of the union. 
They may be established to cover any 
subject area provided the initiative is 


siip|Kincd by al least SO Natfhc mem- 
bers. 

Allhough the sections arc largely 
autonomous, iheir aims und objectives 
lave to comply with the association’s 
overall policy. For peace and conflict 
studies the proposed aims, to be 
considered by the inaugural annual 
meeting in Nottingham early next 
month arc: 

9 To provide guidance to members 
wishing to set up courses in this area; 
0 To evaluate resources and facilitate 
(heir exchange nnd development: 

• To encourage the incorporation of 
this subject across Ihc curriculum. 

Its objects, also subject to consid- 
eration at the inaugural meeting arc: 

# To enable students to see their own 
understanding of peace and conflict in 
ii world context; 

0 To promote education methods 
which arc compatible with sharing arid 
cooperation; 

0 To seek safeguards nnd maintain 
standards which ensure ihc validation 
of such courses. 

Geoffrey GomuU-Thodc, one of the 
iuiliuiors of the plnri, is adamant that 
critics of peace studies us an academic 
subject in its own rigid arc wrong. 

“It is n viable subject," he says. 
Insisting that it is necessary to put 
practical flesh on the idealistic bones of 
conference policy, he adds: “We are 
being moTe concrete if we attempt to 
promote peace and conflict studies us 
an idea within different areas of study 
in the colleges. We believe it perme- 
ates political thinking, education, his- 
tory. psychology - and even aspects of 
science and engineering." 

The organizers hope that peace 
studies, currently offered at only a 
handful of public sector colleges, will 
be recognized as a substantive subject, 
available across the spectrum from 
iioii-advnnccd to advanced further 
education and externally validated to 
gun ran tee academic respectability and 
public credibility. 

Worried that the original title - 
simply peace studies - might be consi- 
dered lacking in objectivity and would 
prove unduly restrictive, the steering 
committee is proposing that it should 
be extended to include a reference to* 
conflict studies. 

Ironically, it is a title shared witli the 
syllabus promoted by (lie Govern- 
ment-bacKed British Atlnntic Commit- 
tee. There nny resemblance is likely to 
end. While the BACproposnl might be 
regarded as worthy of consideration, 
Its uncritical acceptance of the value of 
deterrents is regarded as a lesson in 
Itself by the section organizers. 

One underlying anxiety is that the 
Initiative will be regarded as an 
attempt by unilateralists to gel round 
Inst year’s conference decision to dis- 
affiliate from CND. 

David Edyc says emphatically: “We 
have to be clear - this is not a CND 
from. Affiliation is nol on flic agenda 
for the inaugural meeting but I would 
speak against it if the issue was raised.” 


. where one person left in the previous 
! three years, ;has received thorcsigna- 
■! ' tidn's of Mx members of the 32 staff irt 
i 1 i‘rhtf iaisP year.' 'MU' 1 ■- V I ■ r ' ' * - *’ 


BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICIAN EDUCATION 

On 2nd March this year. The Times Higher . Education 
Supplement published an 8 page feature on business and 
technician education. Among the contributors to this report 
are Mr H. N. Ralne, Chairman of the business and 
Technician Education Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman 
of Marconi, and Dr George Tolley, newly appointed Head of 
Quality at the Manpower Services Commission. 

This feature Is now available In reprint from price 80p. To 
obtain your copy please send a cheque/postal order (no cash . 
please) made payable to Times Newspapers Limited * to - 

Frances Goddard 
. .. The Times Supplements 
■ : Priory House 

, . , . . St John’s ^ne , , . 

London EC1M:4BX % 
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Unhappy graduate snapshot 


English 

lifestyle 


At life cntl of a mile-long drive sur- 
rounded by acres of Lincolnshire park- 
land with a Inkc and n lily pond, stand 
the ornate towers and turrets of u 
Victorian dream palace. This is Hnr- 
laxton College-one of the least known 
universities in Britain. 

Seventy-five per cent of the students 
arc American and the rest internation- 
al. Yet they hold joint seminnrs with 
British universities, drink wine and cm 
cheese with English undergraduates 
and. in one case, are associate mem- 
bers of their student union. 

Harlaxton is the British campus of 
rhe University of Evansville, Indiana, 
but it has forged links with institutions 
here on several academic levels. And 
this summer a symposium on thir- 
teenth century English studies, orga- 
nized in conjunction with academics 
from Cambridge. Nottingham and 
Leicester universities will be held in 
the imposing grade one listed home. 

Dr John waller, senior lecturer in 
history ai Loughborough University 
believes there arc great benefits in the 
joint ventures. His third year students 
of American history hold seminars 
each semester with undergraduates 
studying English history and jmliticiiJ 
science at H.irtaxmn. They cover 
American views of British life and 
institutions, the role of (he individual 
in the British and Amcricnn political 
process, monarchy and presidency and 
other subjects which provide for 
academic and historical comparisons. 

“Harlaxton Is the British study cen- 
tre of an American university. Amer- 
ican history is too often seen through 
British eyes and through mixing with 
the US students the subject becomes 
more alive,” said Dr waller, who is 
impressed by. the shrewdness and in- 
sight of the Harlaxton students. 

Joint activities are also taking place 
with Nottingham University's -depart- 
ment of American studies and noth 
Nottingham and Leicester open their 
libraries to Harlaxton students for 
leading and research. 


is made up of professors from Cam- 
bridge, Nottingham and Leicester uni- 
versities and the dean of Trent Busi- 
ness School. This council keeps its eye 
on their academic programme and 
helps promote links with British uni- 
versities. 

"When an American university 
opens a programme in this country, it 
can operate within a British university 
or develop its own campus," said Dr 
Grnddon Rowlands, the English prin- 
cipal of Harlaxton. “The main draw- 
back is that students may be denied 
contact with young English people of 
their own age. So we have been 
concerned to develop contacts with 
universities here.” 

Harlaxton should get its share of the 
academic limelight when it holds the 
symposium on English thirteenth cen- 
tury studies in July. 

There will be 25 papers on history, 
archaeology, manuscripts, sculpture, 
painting, architecture and literature by 
thirteenth century scholars from over 
20 universities in the UK and America. 
Titles range from "Hascloff reconsi- 
dered - the psalm initials of English 
thirteenth century psalters" to 
"Christ’s unworthy spouse in the 
ancrcnc riwlc.” 

Dr Pamela Tudor-Craig, professor 
in art history at Harlaxton, who is 
organizing^ the five-day symposium 
considers it to be a significant link 
between Britain and the US at the 
highest academic level. 

Participants may well he bemused 
by Harlaxton Manor itself, it is a 
monstrous but magnificent folly built 
in the imOsby a Gregory Gregory who 
wanted to incorporate every feature 
and style of architecture he had seen 
mid admired in his travels. 

A restoration programme costing 
ubnut £40,00(1 per year is under way 
using donations from the US nnd 
grants from this coumiy. The recently 
restored consemunry bus been stock- 
ed free by Kew Gardens. 

Most students study at Harlaxton ns 
part oft heir regular university course 
in Indiana and can concent rate on 
courses in British history, politics and 
social institutions not avnifnble there. 

Students in their final year of a BA 
m nursing work with local health 
visitors and district nurses and 10 
undergraduates are doing their 
teaching practice in Lincolnshire 
schools. 


Jane Last K c ‘ 


The latest figures from 
the Association of 
Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services hold 
out gloomy prospects. 
John O'Leary reports 

Last week’s report by the Association 
of Graduate Careers Advisory Ser- 
vices provided an interesting snapshot 
not only of a declining employment 
market, hut also of the changes which 
took place in higher education during 
the first three years of Conservative 
government. 

The AGCAS booklet What do 
graduates do? has not appeared for 
three years due to an absence of 
sponsorship, and the gap has served to 
underjinc the combined effects of 
recession and spending cuts. Although 
the authors go out of their way to stress 
the continuing value of a degree, the 
survey paints an unhappy picture of 
the prospects facing grad untes in 1982, 
compared even with recent counter- 
parts. 

It is likely that the last cohort of 
graduates will have fared slightly bet- 
ter and that the position will be 
noticeably improved this year, hut it 
seems that the range of options avail- 
able in 1979 have nnrrowcd for the 
foreseeable future. The trends which 
show up in last week’s report, both 
hetween subjects and occupations, will 
remain valid. 

With the exception of a sharp rise in 
unemployment, most of the changes 
are less than dramatic, hut they arc 
sufficient to give the lie to any notion 
of an unchanging higher education 
system and to store up further 
ammunition for the opponents of man- 
power planning. Not only docs 
AGCAS estimate that one third of joh 
opportunities were nnd are open to 
graduates in any discipline, hut 
chunges had taken place in many 
subjects which rould not hnvc been 
predicted during (he student careers of 
those covered by the Intest survey. 

Places in teacher education and 
further academic study, fur example, 
had become more scarce by the time 
the “class of ’ 79 ” graduated. The 
decline in hoth arcus was slight overall, 
hut in a subject such ns English it was 
important. More than n fifth or gradu- 
ates went into teacher education nnd 
one in 10 began other postgraduate 
courses in 1979; hy 1982 the proportion 
was little more than 15 per cent for 
teacher education and below 5 per cent 
for further academic study among 
polytechnic graduates. Largely as n 
result or these changes, the unemploy- 
ment figure on both sides of the binary 
line almost doubled, reaching 27 per 
cent for the polytechnics. 

Other subjects hit hard over the 
period were chemical engineering, 
mathematics, chemistry and lan- 
guages, mast of which appear to have 
been victims of the recession and 
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shifting employment trends. In che- 
mistry, for example, the unemploy- 
ment rate six months after gradunliun 
had soared from 3.8 per cent in the 
universities nnd 7.2 per cent in the 
polytechnics to 15.1 percent and 19.3 


percent respectively in three years. 

But the polytechnics do not come off 
worse in nil subjects. They arc slightly 


ahead of the universities both in terms 
or numbers going into permanent 
employ men l and in keeping graduates 
off the dole in business and manage- 
ment studies, and in many engineering 
and science subjects a higher propor- 
tion of students go on to take perma- 
nent jobs. In some cases, sueli as 
mathematics and computing, (his lias 
been the ease for some time because of 
the polytechnics' emphasis on more 
applied work. 

The AGCAS statisticians warn 
against reading loo much into the bald 
figures, particularly those for unem- 
ployment. Mr George Buckton, the 
editor of the booklet, says: “Quite a lot 
of young people quite deliberately at 
the end of their course take time off 
and don’t want to go straight into 
employment or research. It probably 
has been six years of hell for them and 
they are wrung out at ihecndofit.”The 
association docs not hove the money to 


Report reveals not-so-different patterns of provision 

.The YTS has nnt PnCPfi tll<s fmonmnl _ £ * *" " * 


produce u longer-term study but sus- 
pects that the jobless figure would faD 
substantially in a follow-up survey. 

Especial ions obviously vary accord- 
ing to subjects as well. Strongly voca- 
tional subjects, such as engineering or 
law, always show high percentages 
going into jobs, while it is becoming 
accepted in subject areas such as art 
and design or social work that a period 
of unemployment is likely while gradu- 
ates gain the experience necessary to 
secure a full-lime post. 

Other subjects experience cyclical 
changes according to tile stutc or the 
economy. Civil engineering is a prime 
example, with prospects improving 
again recently. Manufacturing em- 
ployers (apart from electronics firms) 
have been recruiting more slowly but 
can he expected to pick up If the 
economy improves, while Govern- 
ment cuts have restricted npixirtuni- 
lies in the publie sector and (lie armed 
forces. 

Fields already showing increased 
demand arc accountancy (taking a 
surprising 1 1 percent of all graduates}, 
computer-related work, banking, in- 
surance, administration and research 
in scientific and technical fields. Black- 
spots include jobs directly related la 
biological and environmental sciences. 


The YTS has not eased the financial burden of 
local authorities, as was anticipated. 

Patricia Santinelli reports 

for thfvouM 

.Authority report on 1 6 to 19 provision. ^ cent 


* . 1 uiiubimuivu 

by a new Inner Lond 6 p Education 

; 6 1 9 . P, rovision - am oun ting to nearly 3 BOO youngsters 
haVe ,*! ad compared to jusl over 2,000 in 1982/83 

s ^ ss ** SS5£!S3Sy£5 ; 


Mode of attendance 

Full Time • 

Short Full Time 
Sandwich j- r • 
Block .Release 
Part time day Release 
Part time day Release 
and Evening 
Part time day 
Part time day apd ' 
Evening 
Evening . 


Actual Percentage 
1982/83 1983/84 Change 


Percentage 
change from 
1982/83 


10,046 

771 

329 

1.795 

2,118 

1,967 

3.173 

413. 

3,502 
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tional furtlier education courses have 
wen transformed Into , YTS 
trainees, tad theniforc there has been 
noreduqHonto (he financial burden of 
tacdl authorities and. their colleges. 

1 ' rW- prospect of such 
■ substitution resulted in the YTS fee 
rpte [per hour being discounted by 
^.approximately 3° percenL f( wastbeh 
li. taltapplcd.lhet YTS in addition to 

fntflnrtn AvtrA. hLam' h . f 
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TOTAL . ™ 
'^SSt^SSltSSSS^S^ Comparbon for 16 and 17 year 


9,269 

283 

. ,322 i 

1,687 

2,217 

1.714 

1,832 

408 

. 2,634, . 

121 Y 
2,018 
. 152. ■ 


+ 5% 
-13% 
-42% 
- 1% 
-25% 


Comparison foe 16 and 1.7 year old students • 


account for a very significant propor- 
tion of the ihcfeasp, since some YOP 
Students were previously coded under 


^hfeiS^ E ^ report W* tiftt mateS 

uiprieev pnd .^no .-.decrease. > total > • nhnut< 


taking account of the YTS 
refore .lt ^eems deaf that 
en a feal increase in 16 arid 
students, attending college 
irte basis released by em- 


the report Says. 

The picture for 16 to 19 -year-olds 
shows similar though significantly less 
acute trends to the picture for 16 w 
17-year-olds. 

As a result of the survey, the ILEA 
has also discovered that some em; 
ploycrs who have taken up MSt 
funding for their employees are stiu 
sending them to colleges as nil Iw' 
paying day release students. The Po» 
Office or British Telecom is believed 
to be one of the offenders. One o 
them - and the ILEA will not reveal 
which - has now admitted this was an 
oversight at local level. 

But as the report points out there are 
difficulties in finding offender 5 ' 
although a great deal of effort is being 
made to identify students so mat 
employers can be invoiced, many 
trainees are unclear about their stata 
or may be guided by their employ 61 * 

sponsors on how to answer questions. 

Neil Fletcher admits ILeA is ^ 
tremely concerned at the , discovery 
because it is unclear, how long it has 
been going on and how many 
plovers, are involved. The aut/ioniy 
estimated that its : known number®* 
YTS students 'totalling some 
coiild rise,' to, 6 . 000 .if all real VJa 
trainees were Identified. It .is 
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When the lines 
become blurred 

How do the arts and sciences fare each 
side of the binary line? W. O. George 
and B. C. Thomas report on their 
comparative survey of publications in 
20 universities and polytechnics 


The proper hulancc and level of en- 
deavour between the two broad cul- 
tures encompassed within higher 
education has been the subject of 
considerable public dehate. Many cur- 
rent activities are not easily divided 
into these traditional categories by 
virtue of components of intuitive skill 
us well as quantitative rigour hut 


higher education institutions arc typi- 
cally made up of departments "and 
faculties which teach, resenreh and 


E rne use arts (as understood to include 
mnanities, social studies, business, 
education, art and design) or sciences 
(including the many engineering and 
technological subjects). 

Here mere are variations in termi- 
nology depending on academic bound- 
aries being drawn between the fun- 
damental traditional sciences and 
practical or applied subjects in en- 
gineering or other technological areas. 
Science and engineering are frequently 
treated synonymously (eg Science 
Museum, Department of Education 
and Science and the various science 
porks on university campuses) 
although the Finniston report makes a 
strong case for a distinction in termi- 
nology and such representations led to 
a change of title by the Science Re- 
search Council to the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 
Nevertheless the term science will 
continue to have an umbrella connota- 
tion for organized knowledge associ- 
ated with tangible materials. 

Sonic academic areas such as 
geography and architecture have been 
long rooted in arts and sciences and the 
evolution of disciplines in terms of the 
forces leading to growth or decline is 
likely to proceed at a greater pace in 
the future than in recent decades, of 
which the decade of the 1970s merits 
particular study of academic activity. 

Twenty higner education institu- 
tions have been selected for compari- 
son of number of publications over 10 
years in the two academic areas. The 
institutions are equally divided be- 
tween universities ana polytechnics 
and are of generally similar size. They 
also represent a wide geographical 
selection within the UK. In Scotland 
there are no formal polytechnics but 
Paisley has been selected as one of the 
institutions with polytechnic charac- 
teristics. 

The most striking feature of the 
comparison of the total number of 
publications in the arts and in the 
sciences shown in the table below and 
of the growth of the numbers of 
publications in each area is the close 
similarity in the relative numbers in the 
universities and polytechnics and the 
parallel growth patterns between these 
areas. 

Contrary to conventional belief the 
proportion of arts to sciences is higher 
in the polytechnics (42.2 per cent)than 
in universities (41.5 per cem). There 

Correction 

We apologise for a number of mis- 
prints in Professor A. C. Crombie's 
article “What is the history of sden- 
ce?’’, published in The THES on 
March 2. The following should read: 
col 1, para 7, 1. 12, “society or 
culture”; col 4, para 1, 1. 15, “negotia- 
tion, from magic"; col 7, last para, 1. 
13, “music without music”; col 8 , para 
2 , “neomarxist”, para 6 , last line, 
“counterparts”, para 7, line 8 “philoso- 
phy, from antiquity". 

The ascription should have read: 
“This article is the full text of the 
introduction given from the chair to 
the session on the history of science at 
the CoUoque: Histolre des Idies, His- 
tolre des meutallHs: d la recherche 
du'fjn troisiime teritte, organized by Dr 
Bruno Neveu, director of the Maisoh 
Franca ise, University of Oxford, and 
held there on September 22 and 23 
1983.” Professor Crbmbie's Styles of 
Scientific Thfriklng in. the European 
T/amori will 1 shortly 1 be published by 
Duckworth. 


arc wide variations between institu- 
tions but the table represents a large 
fraction of the total academic output of 
the 197ds from the UK. 

There are obvious pitfalls in simply 
counting publications. A publication is 
nor a measure of achievement in itself 
but is the result of 8 piece of work 
which lias reached a level of accepta- 
bility by a journal or publisher for 
subsequent peer review assessment uf 
its contribution to knowledge. Furth- 
er. there arc variations in the lime 
scale covered hy successive reports 
leading to publications being counted 
more than once in some institutions. 
Different areas vary in tradition, style 
and resources for research. It is there- 
fore the relative numbers in arts and 
sciences between universities and be- 
tween polytechnics that arc worth 
consideration. The data given in the 
table is taken from institutional reports 
covering the period 1970-1979 which 
are the subject of some editorial 
control over criteria for inclusion re- 
flecting different practices between the 
arts and sciences. Thus the proportion 
of reviews of single works or of general 
areas is found to be generally higher in 
the arts while the proportion of pub- 
lications of totally new information is 
generally higher in the sciences. Some 
detailed analysis indicates the propor- 
tions of different categories of work 
are similar for arts ana for sciences in 
different institutions. 


The style of research between the 
arts and sciences is dominated by Its 
funding particularly for studentships 
and equipment associated with higher 
degree work. The two main agencies 
are the Economic and Social Science 
Research Council (ESRC), formerly 
the Social Science Research Council, 
and the SERC with respective current 
budgets of 22.0 and 278.8. 

Other public and private funding is 
also heavily weighted on the side of the 
sciences. Tills weighting reflects the 
view of successive governments that 
the growth of national wealth is fos- 
tered by funding based as a mix of 
potential serendipity and dirigisme in 
the areRS of science and engineering. 
The body advising the Government on 
this balance (the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils) has recently 
become more open in its considera- 
tions and therefore more amenable to 
public representations on the relative 
merits of all different forms of re- 
search. 

The distribution of the SERC 
budget revealed by successive annual 
reports shows that among the 20 or 
more committees the biology and 
chemistry committees allocate the 
largest number of grants and stu- 
dentships. These areas have highly 
developed communities for judging 
excellence by peer review processes. It 
is significant that the proportion of 
these resources allocated to 
polytechnics over the years is typically 
1-2 per cent. 

The funding by the SERC of areas 
designated in terms of a judgment on 



national need rather than a community 
demand is the province of a directorate 
rather than a committee. As an exam- 
ple .he Teaching Company Directo- 
rate has allocated about one third of its 
funds to polytechnics and two thirds to 
universities In recent years. 

It would seem probable that funding 
which is reactive to work the scientific 
community finds necessary is likely to 
be harder to win than funding which is 
proactive to work identified oy indus- 
try or government. The recent report - 
of the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development on im- 
proved research links between higher 
education and industry argues for a 
better balance between fundamental 
and applied research which should be 
achievable not by undermining excel- 
lent research orscholarship of any kind 
but rather by reallocation of work 
which is less urgent, important. In- 
teresting or is in worked out areas. 

Some overseas academics see this 
apparent classification of research into 
a first division of fundamental work 
and a second division of potentially 
applied work as a peculiarly British 
attitude. Difficulties exist in identify- 
ing which of the publications listed In 
the table represent work worth peipe- 


Number of reported arts and aclantas publications 
1970-1979 


Institution 

Universities 

Bangor 

Belli 

Belfast 

Durham 

Kent 

Leicester , 

Salford 

Stirling 

Warwick 

York 

-i -i. •. 

Tola 1 


Sciences 


Institution 

Pofytechnlos 

Hatfield 

Huddersfield 

Kingston 

Central London 

Oxford 

Paisley 

Plyrnoulh ... 

Sunderland 

Wales ' 

Wolverhampton 

Total 

Percentage- 


Sciences 


of university science and technology 
sharpened by hard competition for 
research council funds is underesti- 
mated hy those in the maintained 
sector who believe research adiicvc- 
mcni*» should he demonstrated fairly 
evenly across ;m institution. 

Tlie second feature is the general 
observation that universities report 
inuny more publications lhnn 
polytechnics. 'Ibis is nut surprising in 
view of some of ihc relevant factors. 

First, comparison of courses and 
departments reveal some material 
which is similar but much more that is 
different and lacks identity with re- 
search funding and higher degree work 


turning because of intrinsic excellence 
nnd which should be replaced by more 
applied work other than by the forces 
□t supply and demand of resources. 

Two features of comparison be- 
tween universities and polytechnics 
are worthy of comment. First, the 
proportion of work between arts and 
sciences: it is generally believed that 
polytechnics are relatively stronger in 
sciences than arts. This was written 
into their raison d’etre and was a 
feature of their parent colleges and it Is 
a firmly held belief of many members 
of the Council for National Academic 
Awards on both sides of the cultural 
divide. 

Tills belief Is firmly embedded in a 
recent draft policy statement on re- 
search nnd related activities published 
by the CNAA. This is tme in absolute 
terms but it is not true relative to 
university research which in turn re- 
flects wider national and international 
perceptions. 

It is possible that there Is a larger 
rigour gap between the arts and scien- 
ces publication reports than in the 
universities but a very detailed study of 
the respective publications reported 
would De needed in support of this 
view. It is more likely that the strength 


in the way established subject ureas arc 
displayed in universities. Second, the 
du;i! funding policy of the University 
Grants CommiUec permits similar 
undergraduate unit cost in universities 
as in polytechnics bui providesan extra 
25 per cent for research which is the 
seed corn fui fun he i funding from the 
research councils and other sources. 
The third factor relates to the distinc- 
tive style nr universities and 
polytechnics and may best be de- 
scribed in terms of the establishment 
and role of senior academic staff. 

In traditional subjects such ns biolo- 
gy or chemistry nearly every university 
will have separate departments cncn 
typically with more than one professor 
cuch apjKiinrcd in terms of high 
academic ability. Within many larger 
departments professorial appoint- 
ments approach double figures. 


There arc relatively few separate 
biology or chemistry departments in 
polytechnics and the proportion of 
senior staff is required to he much 
lower in number and salary by the 
respective negotiating machineries. 
The Burnham report has permitted 
more than one post on the head of 
department scale within a department 
for over 1(1 years but only one such 
appointment has hecn known to the 
authors. 

Within university professorial 
ranks, managerial or administrative 
duties such as head of department, 
dean, vice principal or pro-vice chan- 
cellor are frequently snared by rota- 
tion for short-term periods and the 
managerial role is secondary to the 
academic role in the majority of cases. 
Typically all academic stnff below 
principal/ vice chancellor have a 
teaching and/or a research role. 

The factors operating on 
polytechnics produce a different ethos 
in which senior staff are head of 
department (or school), dean, assis- 
tant director and deputy director. Also 
a course has an important identity with 
a course leader occupying a position of 
high responsibility. These posts are 
defined largely in management or 
academic leadership terms to which 
teaching and research is secondary to 
responsiveness to many agencies. 

The force number of agencies 
through which local authority main- 


6,277 

42.2% 


7,244 

67.8%' 


lalned education operates, generate 
greater numbers of planning and poli- 
cy issues than on (he university side of 
the binary line. Universities may be 
able to afford a greater emphasis to 
academic activities leading to a more 
pragmatic evaluation of the kind of 
material students receive and the 
framework within which they receive 
it. 

From a selection of 10 of the institu- 
tions of similar size the average num- 
ber of senior academic staff was 52 in 
the universities and 25 in the 
polytechnics in the year 1979/80. Over 
the decade they were listed as each 
publishing an average of 15 and 22 
publications respectively in the uni- 
versity arts and sciences areas and six 
and four publications in polytechnic 
arts and sciences areas. 

These comparisons of senior staff 
raise questions on style of institutions 
in terms of the institutional balance 
between academic work and manage- 
ment. Should this be tipped one way In 
universities and the other in 
polytechnics. Are universities under- 
managed or polytechnics oveirmari- 
agedT Should senior academic staff 
continue to be academically active 
whilst assuming responsibility for insti- 
Uitional management or does the latter 
activity require a different dedication 
to ' the kind understood by the 
academic? 

These are important questions if one 
accepts that the ethos of an institution 
influences the attitudes and abilities of 
young people who determine the fu- 
ture well-being of society. 

The authors are head of department 
add full-time research student respec- 
tively in th e department of science at the 
Polytechnic of Wales, • 1 ■ ’ • ■ 
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Vincent gets his name up in the third-class subway: one of Greg Constantine's pastiche 
drawings from Vincent Van Gogh Visits New York (Chatto, £5.95, 0 701 1 2732 5). Here 
his tra veiling companions include the figures from Daumier’s Third Class Carriage, the 
girl from Munch’s Puberty , Picasso’s Gertrude Stein and busking Oid Guitarist twd the 
couple from American Gothic, up In the city for (he evening. Staring blankly (brought 
the windows are Tooker s Subway travellers. * 

Appointments Promotions Chairs 

The new Master of the United College 

S,*" dr K” JMwdly b. to * Si MANCHESTER The University of Bradford hr 

5rt.m l |.ik ,C !H? r ' . 1 m V !rl f “ nior H*>tfwahlps: Dr D. C. Anderson announced two nppoinlmcnts to tw 

iSf'"'?! ar pie r 1 ?. °i 8^8™: (medicine); DrS. R. Aynd (biochcmls- chairs. Commander Robert Whittle] 

phy and currently dean of the faculty of try); Dr R. \Y. Brunskill head of control engineering at tfi 

( arc hilccl urc); Dr J. E. Dyson (astro- Onuai — m. 

nomy); Dr R. J. Plymcn (matbemn- 
lics); Dr D. G. Scragg (cnglish tan- 


MANCHESTER 

Lecturer hips i MrN. P. Flier (computer 
science); 

Dr S. C. Allen (geriatric medicine), 


Events 


The Open Learning Federation AGM 
and conference will be held at the St 
John'eCcntrc, Lower Hardman Street, 
Manchester M3 2FB on Friday May 4. 
Speakers will include the Hon. Frank 
Fisher. Giles Radice, MP, and Stuart 
Dalzlet. Details from Q. A. Rowlands 
at the above address. 


auatt): Dr D. M. Bain(grcck); Dr K. 
M. Sagas (cnglish - extra-mural). 

Senhir Irelureshlps; Dr M. C. Be- 
veridge (education); Dr A. J. Bray 
(theoretical physics); Mr N. M. Gar as 
(government); Dr J. M. Harris (educa- 
Dr G. J. Hitch (psychology); Mr 
G. C. G. Lindop (cnglish literature); 
Dr A. R. Mayes (psychulony); Dr 
Barbara Picuvry (anncslfccHa and 
phamucology)- Dr A- P. Road 
(medical genetics); Dr G. R. Tomlin- 
son (engineering); Mr W. A. Wallace 
(orihopncdlc surgery); Dr I. R. Heath 
(prosthetic denistry). 


The University of Bradford has 
announced two nppoinlmcnts to two 
chairs. Commander Robert Whalley, 
head of control engineering at the 
Royal Navy Engineering College, Ply- 
mouth. has been appointed to the chair 
in mechanical engineering. At the 
same time. Dr Peter J. Buckley, senior 
lecturer in International business, has 
been appointed to the chair of manage- 
rial economies. 


The first Price Waterhouse professor of 
accounting and finance at UMIST is to 
he Dr Dnvid Cooper. Currently senior 
lecturer ul the University of East 
Anglia, Dr Cooper Is associate editor 
of (he Journal Accounting, Organisa- 
tions and Society. 


Bernard Cnhen. of Standard Telecom- 
munications Laboratories (STL), has 
been appointed to the nowly-cstnb- 
llshcd Racal Chair of Information 
technology at the university of Surrey. 


UMIST 

Professor R. Pilcher and Mr A. R. 
Duff. £30,000 from SERC (effect or 
learning and forgetting phenomena on 
construction productivity); Dr A. D. 
Wheatley, £45.000 from EEC (energy 
recovcry/waste treatment by anaerobic 
blofiltration); Professor B. Linnhoff, 
£82.240 from SERC (energy conserva- 


tion (integrated process design re- 
search consortium); Dr J. C. vlckcr- 
nian, £76,650 from SERC (duster ion 
emission in static Sims); Dr G. J. 
Kakabadsc, £48,000 from Wolfson 
Foundation (on-line monitors using 
ion isoconccnlralions): Dr S. J. Young, 
£61,608 from SERC (speech recogni- 
tion in voice operated informal inn 
systems); Professor M . G . Singh , 
£23,000 from Intcralom (real-time 
simulation study on fast breeder dyna- 
mics); Dr A. Bramellcr and Dr A. E. 
Efthymladis, £27,000 from University 
of Petroleum and Minerals, Snucfi 
Arabia (interactive power systems 
analysis; & £27,000 from Shell UK 
Information and Computing Centre 
R. K. Bullough, Dr 


(diiio); Professor 
P. J. Caudrcy, £24,560 from SERC 
(integral systems spectral transforms); 
Mr P. D. Sodcn and Dr R. Kitching, 
£25,749 from MoD (strength of Kcivar 
and GRP tubes under biaxial loads); 
Professor D. Winlerbone and Dr P. C. 
Banish, £53,265 from SERC (future 
mainfoids for 1C engine); Dr R. F. 
Itzhaki, £55,445 from Sir Jules Thom 
Charitable Trust (brain aging and 
senile dementia); Professor J. Latham, 
£34,000 from US Navy (cloud evolu- 


tion and maritime aerosol sludicsj; Dr 

R. F. Griffiths, £43,060 from MoD 
(atmospheric dispersion); Mr P. Walls 
and Dr P. J. Grige, £22,451 from 
Nuffield Foundalionnise of computers 
with handicapped children). 
LEICESTER 

ProfessorK. A. Pounds, £473,400 from 
SERC (X-ray astronomy programme): 
Professor I. B. Holland, £75,476 from 
SERC (protein secretion in E. coli I : Dr 

S. R. NahonkJ, £50,412 from SERC 
(nauro-transniltier receptors); Profes- 
sor A. J. Meadows, DrT. D. Alien and 
Dr J. G. Olliver. £36,056 from SERC 
(gcoid determination bv satellite tele- 
metry): Professor B. F. Windley, 
£62,198 from NERC (crustal section of 
Karakorum Range in Himalaya); Mr 
A. Wells, £48,435 from Rutherford/ 
Appleton Laboratory (attitude recon- 
struction team). 

MANCHESTER 

Dr J. M. Garland, £26,238 from Can- 
cer Research Campaign (Interleukin 
3); Dr Joan Davies, 146,75/) from Ciba 


Gcigy pic (aluminium Induced model 
of Alzheimer's disease); Dr P. J. 
Huxley, £26.294 from DHSS (minor 
psychiatric disorders In social workers' 
clients); Professor I. E. Gillespie and 
Mr Terence Priest, £37,500 from ICI 
pic (technical support costs); Professor 
A. 0. Smilncrs, £42,500 from 
Lcvcriiulme Trust (mixed A level 
courses); Dr A. J. Barron, £55,444 
from Medical Research Council (train- 
ing fellowship); Dr A. R. Mayes, 
£42,333 from Inc MRC (conditioning 
and memory); Professor P. M. A. 
Rabbitl (control processes - stress and 
alcohol); ?r Joan Braganza and Dr F, 
S. Steven £40,1 13 from North Western 
Regional Health Authority (frea radic- 


al Involvement in pancreatic disease); 
Professor J. P. Rood, £38,657 from 
NWRHA (aspirin and response 
thresholds of sensitized noceccplor 
units); Mr Jonathan Noble, £36,825 
from NWRHA (synnrial cartilage in- 
teraction): Professor Hamid Fox, 
£33,549 from NWRHA (incsulheliul 
cells nnd ascitic fluid); Dr Allison F. 
Keys, £32,503 from NWRHA 
(cpidcnuul growth faclnr-urogastrnne 
and lung maturation); Professor W. I. 
N. Kesscl, £40,000 from Nuffield Pro- 
vincial Hospitals Trust (new Menial 
Health Act and patients); Professor J. 
P. Rond, £81,007 from Pliiinniilnii SA 
(local anaesthesia); Professor W. R. 
Phillips. £I94.W9 from SERC fnuelcur 
structure physics; Dr John Comer, 
£73,836 from SERC (electron miems- 

K using 2D niullidectectnr); Dr F. 

ale, 143,850 from SERC (refrac- 
tory mulul alloy powders); Professor J . 
M. Irvine, £37,700 from SERC (unn- 
nuclcnr effects in nuclenr structure 

e cs); Dr K. S. Cullow, £32.520 
SERC (chromosome synapsis 
and multivnlcnl formation); Professor 
Alan Talicntirc and Dr C. S. Sinclair, 
£145,000 from Wolfson Foundation 
(packaging of sterile Hems); Dr H. J. 
Coles. £128,000 from Wolfson Found- 
ation (liquid crystal thermometry de- 
vices). 

BRISTOL 

Dr G. G. Bflllut-Kurli, £38.036 from 
Dnrcsbuiy Laboratory (heavy particle 
dynamics); professor A. R. Lang nnd 
Dr M. Moore, £38,180 from SERC 
(X-ray diffraction physics); Dr J. A. 
Wilson. £15,416 from SERC (chnrgc 
density waves); Professor R. N. Dixon. 
£14,000 from SERC (high resolution 


Professor J. E. Enderby, £182,RQ2 
from MRC (aipha-particlc emitters in 
man); Dr N. L. Brown, £77,568 from 
MTC (Typc-Il restriction-modification 
systems); Dr S. E. Halford, £39.709 
from MRC (molecular cnzymology); 
Dr D. M. Armstrong, £39,541 from 
MRC (cerebcllnr control nf feline 
lateral vestibulospinal tract); Dr N. J. 
Maitland, £15,000 from MRC (viral 
and chemical mutagenesis); Professor 

B. K. Foiled . £57,723 from AFRC 
(neuroendocrine control of seasonal 
reproduction): Dr T. J. Newby and Dr 

C. R. Stokes, £48,910 from AFRC (cell 
mediated immunity in intestinal tract); 
Mrs P. M. Broadfool. £58.980 from 


glish teachers); Dr J. W. Goodwin, 
£38,819 from MoD (viscoelastic prop- 
erties of polymer-thickened systems); 
Professor D. H. Everett, £25,210 from 


Department of Encry (immiscible flow 
behaviour in porous media); Dr J. W. 
Flower, £21 .927 from MoD (aerodyna- 
mic stability of ejection scat); Dr R. C. 
Berkely, £17,880 from MoD (flow 
cytophmomctrv of bacteria); Dr D. L. 
Ulntsnll, £ 13,765 from MoD (compara- 
tive assessment of rapidly moving 
spoilers at low speeds; Mr T. Davies. 
£19,500 from Milton Keynes Develop- 
ment Corporation (local Inhour mar- 
kets); Mr M. Cl, R. I lull, XHUW6 from 
Bristol and Weston Health Authority 
(In vitro fertilization); professor li. G. 
Ellison, £19,150 from Commission of 
European Communities (fracture In 
«he creep range); Dr A, E. (loodship. 
£34,288 from Wellcome Trust (Influ- 
encc of mechanical environment in 
fracture non-union). 


Honorary 

degrees 



l»Sc: Sir Roger Bannister (above) 
consultant neurologiil, world r«nd 
for mile 1954; Sir Basil Blarkwji 
rice-chairman and chief neculht 
Westland Group; Professor Bsm 
Cunliffc, professor of Eunjoul 
arcgaeology, Oxford UDlvemly;i>ft 
lessor Amartya Sen, professor at pal. 
deal economy, Oxford UnivenhvSi, 
Robert Telford, chairman of Mama 
Co Ltd. 

DLllt: M. Simon Nora, director of H» 
Ecolc Nationals d'Adminlsiralai * 
(ENA), Paris. f 

LLD; Sir Kenneth Selby, chairman a! 
Bath and Portland Group Ltd, 1969 u : 
1982. 


Awards 


The Harkncss Fellowships for study is ' 
the United Stales (awarded by lb 
Commonwealth Fund of New York) 
have been awarded la; R. M, B, Boaiy 
(Coward Chance, London - phduo 
phy of law): J- J- Cassidy (University 
College , Oxford - political history); 0 , 
G. Cfoltcc (Charing Cross Horpul, 
London - midccinc); T. G. Gadivu 
( barrister- law); J. N. Gardiner (mis 

- visual arts); Cecilia M. Hcyes (Ue- 
vursity College, London - phUosoph 
of science); M. B, Keallcy (Ford a 
Europe Inc, Essex - business adminis- 
tration); M. D. N. Lloyd (Extw 
College. Oxford - film studies); Kira 
T. Monger (Trinity HalLCamwida- 
oolllicol science); J. M. Nlrouoa 
(Glasgow U. - political science); J.B- 
Poznnnxky (Coldstream Guards- h* 
ness administration); T. P. Softfcy 
(Soullhimnlon U. -chcmhlry); M. k 
Sparrow (Kent County Consiabubty- 
policc liliulics/husincss adminiun- 
tion); J. G. Sturrnck (Gray Mutated 
unrl Carmichael, Edinburgh -Jaw); A. 
M. Sullivan (Magdalen College, Gj 
ford - puliiicul science); Alison C 
Wei her Held (College of Law, London 

- law); Junct williams (Chatham Ni» 

- creative writing); A. D. Wooldiida 
(All Souls, Oxford - educations 
psychology; P. 1.. Younger (Ncwaslk 
11. - geology). 
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Rebirth of leadership from 
the ashes of bureaucracy 


American higher education leaders arc 
heard increasingly to complain about 
the discouraging and distracting press- 
ures they confront. The push for 
accountability from state and fcdcrnl 
funding agencies has increased. Col- 
lege nnd university leaders feel almost 
hopelessly constricted within a compli- 
cated bureaucratic grid. It is a new 
dilemma for administrators and many 
seem unable to counter the causes of 
their dissatisfaction. 

From the colonial era to the mid- 
nineteenth century, America’s higher 
learning institutions were small and 
uncomplicated organizations. In 1850, 
the University of Michigan was among 
the largest institutions in the nation, 
yet it had only 20 faculty members. 
Furthermore, there was much more 
uniformity than diversity in thought 
and style. Historian Laurence Veysey 
wrote that “early in the nineteenth 
century it had been possible to speak of 
the officers of an entire college - its 
president, its faculty, and its trustees- 
as being of one and the same mind." 


Theoretically, agroup of overseers- 
trustees, we calleai them - were at the 
centre of institutional authority. But in 


of its president. Selected for an unli- 
mited term by the board of trustees, 
the president ordinarily, served as Its 
executive agent. At the same time, he 
was the senior teacher of the college. 
Because many college tutors were 
recent graduates on their way to a 
different permanent occupation, “only 
the president could stand before the 
governing body as a mature man of 


learning (Veysey). 

Teachers in America's first colleges 
were a far cry from the specialized and 
sophisticated professors of today. 
They were not only very young, they 
taught all subjects, and, for the most 
part, stayed with a single class of 
students for four years. Their principal 
governance role was to assist the 
president in regulating student be- 
haviour. At the 51 meetings of the 
Dartmouth College faculty In 1828/29, 
the main items of business were stu- 
dent pranks and campus disorders. 

Gradually, however, higher learn- 
ing institutions in the United States 
became larger, more complex. In 
1870, colleges had an average of about 
10 faculty members and 90 students. 
By 1910, these averages had quadru- 
pled and some institutions - Michigan 
and Harvard, for example - enrolled 
more than 5,000 students. Administra- 
tive duties were increasingly delegated 
and assignments made more formal. 
Librarians were appointed, and then 
registrars. Deans became commpn in 
the 1890s and, at about the same time, 
a few of the larger universities 
appointed their first vice presidents. 


Arthur Twining Hadley, president 
of Yale from 1899 to 1921 , observed a 
shift in the presidential role. Hadley 
said that when he visited Noah Porter, 
president of Yale from 1871 to 1886, he 
would find him reading Kant ip his 
“study”. Much later, Hadley found 
Porter's successor, president Timothy 
Dwight, examining balance sheets in 
his ^office”. 

The changes In emphasis which 
seemed' to come so rapidly in the late 
nineteenth century continued into our 
century r but those ^ changes had more 
to do with a consolidation of the 
managerial style of governance than 
the Introduced) of additional radical 
changes. As public Institutions grew in 
numbers and size, formalized arrange- 
ments became hecessary ^nd compli- 


cated bureaucracies resulted. As 
spending grew to the puiut that costs 
for education became the largest item 
in state budgets, spending formulas 
were essential to efficiency and fair- 
ness even as large stale and federal 
offices became necessary to distribute 
and monitor program allocations. 
Leadership for education seemed to 
leave the camnus nnd settle in the state 
house or in Washington, DC. 

Clark Kerr of California and Duvid 
Riesnran of Harvard arc looking at 
college presidential leadership on 
American campuses today and one of 
their preliminary findings is disquiet- 
ing. It is that while the need now is for 
leadership in American society that 
welcomes new ideas, promotes per- 
sons of courage and audacity, what we 
find on many campuses are leaders 
who are efficient managers, but often 
are so consumed by logistics that they 
do not have the time to pursue a larger 
vision. 

The ever-increasing role of outside 
agencies in campus matters Is gradual- 
ly wearing down the men and women 
who occupy the internal governance 
structures at colleges and universities 
in the United Stales. As leadership is 
diminished, power and initiative flow 
even more rapidly to outside bureauc- 
racies. Under such circumstances, 
administration loo often means simply 
responding to an impersonal system, 
flowing along on a ceaseless tide of 
forms, reports, and computer print- 
outs. As Harold Enarson, former 
president of Ohio Slate University, 
once put it in a moment -of exaspera- 
tion: “I could once say, derisively, the 
buck stops here. Now it never stops." 


Kerr and Reisman’s findings suggest 
that this destructive cycle must be 
ended. What is required is no less than 
a rebirth of leadership in American 
higher education. Quite obviously, the 
steps to such a renewal of leadership 
cannot be spelled out in a neat series of 
recommendations. Yet some of its 
characteristics can be suggested; 

•It must be a leadership that can take 
the initiative in prodding colleges and 
universities to define their own 
academic standards and social obliga- 
tions rather than waiting passively Tor 
such standards to be imposed by 
others. 

•It must be a leadership that can 
redefine, in contemporary terms, the 
tradition of academic freedom so that 
it protects the institution of higher 
education as well as those who teach 
there. 

•It must be leadership that will re- 
mind persons within the academy that 
independence and self-governance can 
sumve only if they are willing to 
shoulder the burden of making these 
values not merely a matter of pious 
rhetoric, but a living, working reality. 
•It must, in short, be leadership of 
vision and creativity that can define 
and defend the spirit as well as the 
form of the academic enterprise. 

If a new, crentjve form of leadership ' 
could emerge in American higher 
education, many of the current frustra- 
tions about outside interference would 1 
Shrink in importance. They would not 
vanish, but they would cease to be 
sdflingly oppressive. The academy 
would once again begin to define Its : 
own purposes and consider the larger 
questions that relate to access, con- 
tent, quality and integrity - Issues that 
are of such great importance to the ; 
nation that they make good govern- 
ance ■ essential as the safeguard to, 
independence and. service..! . ; . ... ;i] 

Wnethef such a rebirth of leadership ' . 
is possible within the current 
bureaucratic web may well be the 
central question facing American high- . 
cr education in the years ahead. 


In 1983 a mi Kill gitiii|>iifHiliiiniNr;itiiis 
from British nniwrsiiics Imi the 
<>p]n ut unity, assisted by the British 
Cnum.il. in visit snruc t*f Ihe must 
distinguished institutions of higher 
education in France. I his opportunity 
was particularly valuable at it time 
when the structure and future ul higher 
education in Britain is again the sub- 
ject of review. Fears have been ex- 
pressed in Fra nee ihm the system 
which produced the technocrats of the 
1960s and 1971b was emphasizing pro- 
fessional competence at the expense of 
originality. This appears to he the 
converse of British concern that 
although we can discover and invent, 
we consistently fail to develop and 
apply effectively. 

The grande* ccnles are nowhere 
officially designated as such. The ex- 
pression is a useful and colloquial 
term. The bulk of higher education in 
France is the concern of its universities 
but there are about a score of institu- 
tions, mostly in Paris, which arc set 
apart by the higher esteem in which 
they are held by the community at 
large, by employers of graduates, by 
parents, and, most importantly, by 
able students. I have anglicized the 
term grantles Scales os “hiehe r 
schools' 1 . 

The most apparent and critical dis- 
tinction between this first league nnd 
the rest is that they have the right to 
limit their entry to selected students 
whereas the universities, with rare 
exception, arc obliged lo accept all 
applicants who are minimally qual- 
ified. The resulting competition for 
entry to the elitist institutions is so 
intense and so severe that enormous 
personal and family effort is entailed in 
terms of preparatory study for as much 
as a year or two beyond the slate 
school leaving examinations. A coun- 
try which has strongly championed 
egalitarianism for two hundred years 
recruits its leaders through a system 
which is patently elitist in meritocratic 
terms and admittedly, but they would 
claim consequentially, elitist in social 
terms also. 

The director of the Ecolc Nationale 
d’ Administration, anticipated our 
questions on this apparent paradox 
with appealing frankness. In his view, 
the ENA was established in 1945, not 
simply to unify a divided and demoral- 
ized civil service but to offer an 
.educational experience which was 
available in British universities but 
which the French universities could 
not provide. It is evident that the 
intake to the ENA is substantially 
upper middle class, and Parisian, and 
indeed that a significant number of 
students come from one of the most 
select quarters of Paris. The director’s 
view was that an intellectual or cul- 
tured background gave an inevitable 
advantage in a straight competitive 



Held in high esteem: the ficole tics Beaux Arts 

David Morrell looks at the structure 
of France’s grandes ecoles 


system even if it was originally de- 
signed to eliminate privilege based on 
birth or influence. He pointed out that 
the son of a scholar generally per- 
formed better than the son of a tycoon 
and explained that at the ENA in 
addition to the severely academic 
competitive entiy and the internal civil 
service promotional entry, a third 
entry was now possible far a limited 
number of mature pebple who could 
show achievement in collective public 
enterprise in local government, or in a 
trade union context. This leavening of 
entry was expected among other things 
to reduce any tendency to drift in study 
emphasis from the practical to the 
academic. The word “research’’ was 
not used at the ENA, Ihe expression 
was "theoretical reflection on practical 
problems". 

The ENA is a School for salaried 
civil servants and is personally and 
structurally closely interwoven with 
government. To what extent did the 
other institutions visltied enjoy of 
suffer close government attention? 
The answer must be much less than we 
expected, The University of Paris 
(Dauphine), which claims to be the 
only university business school in 
•France , receives some 60 per cent of I ts 
income from the state and is account- 
able for this directly to the ministry of 
education. It continues, under a social- 
ist regime, to enjoy understanding 1 
from government mat business studies 
require a small group teaching at a 
higher than average unit cost and it 
receives virtually no government com- 
ment on course Content, quality of: 
teaching, and other such academic 
matters-V , ’ ; • 

The Ecole Nitionale des Arts 'et 
Manufactures was established in 1829 
as the first industrial engineering 
school. It can be contrasted with the 
government engineering schools. Like 


the ENA, hut in a very different, 
context, it gives high priority to lltc' 
broad but integrated nature and prac- 
tical orientation of its studies and 
boasts such graduates us Blcriot. 
Michelin and Peugeot. This public 
institution whose director is appointed 
by the Council of Ministers from a list 
of candidates drawn up by a lay 
council, receives less than 4U per cent 
of its recurrent income from public 
funds. Research contracts account for 
29 per cent of income but a significant 
18 per cent comes from tnu la xe 
d’apprenlissage which makes a useful 
contribution towards the "free" in- 
come or several of the higher schools 
and also acts us a measure of their 
prestige within industry- The levy of 
il-5 per cent or payroll from nil signifi- 
cant employers produces a substantial 
recurrent sum which is spent in higher 
education at the discretion of the 
employers who pay. There arc fears 
that the government might be tempted 
to try to channel such money. Howev- 
er, the benefit of this limited but 
effective and direct employer impact 
upon the finances of higner education 
was evident. For interesting historical 
reasons the Institut d' Etudes Politi- 
ques de Paris, a highly selective institu- 
tion with very strong government con- 
nexions and the main feeder for ENA, 
has a financial standing close to the 
British university pattern, effectively a 
one-institution block gram from gov- 
ernment giving considerable 
autonomy. 

Government-institution relation- 
ships vary considerably in each case. 
Direct accountability to government 
for substantial funds without any Uni- 
versity Grants Committee-style buffer 
does not appear to give rise to more 
substantial complaint of government 
interference than in Britain. The main 
institutiobal fears were over inade- 
quate capital grant provision nnd in- 
terference with the spending nf equip- 
ment grant to protect national sup- 
pliers and not over the danger of 
political oversight of academic con- 
cerns. Even in the context of elitist 
schools under a socialist government 
each institution ap|>enrs to be judged 
by its success in achieving ihe role 
which it has set itself rather than by its 
response to the government's inter- 
pretation of changing social needs. 
TTie stale seems to have confidence 
that the institutions themselves are 
likely to be able to interpret social 
neeas just as effectively as the govern- 
ment. 

Since the 1960s there have been 
significant chances in the participation 
of academic staff and students in the 
shaping of policy in universities. In 
France the reforms of 1968 greatly 
increased formal staff and student 
participation in the government of the 
universities and some of the results are 
now seen to be cumbersome ' and 
expensive. Much time is taken Up with 
political elections and complicated 
committee structures resulting In slow- 
er decision making, and frustration 
with management. The procedure for 
the appoint menl of tenured civil ser- 
vant academic staff in universities is 
unbelievably elaborate and yet at the 
end df the day the personal choice of 
the authorities on the spot still has 
effective impact. . In the higher schools 
bn the other hand these changes are 
less apparent. Strong leadership and 
management is in evidence. The direc- 
tor can be acutely sensitive : to the 


individual and collective views of 
academic staff and nt the same lime 
give clear nnd decisive answers on 
he half of his institution to government, 
industry and others. Directors are 
soil) climes elected nnd sometimes 
nominated and sometimes both, but 
appointment is normally for a fixed 
term. 

Ac the ENA the startling statement 
is made that there is no academic staff 
and explained by the fact that the 
instruction is through a carefully 
woven pattern of extremely distin- 
guished visiting staff, practical experi- 
ence under professional practitioners, 
and project work. Where the academic 
guild docs not exist, its influence is nil. 
At the Institut d'Etudcs Politiqucs, 
104 teaching staff are listed of whom 
only 22 are full-time, Two-thirds of the 
staff at the University of Paris 
f Dauphine) also leach at the Haute 
Ecole des Etudes Commcrciales. 
Where the academic guild consists of a 
very small core of staff, its institutional 
consciousness derives from a small 
academic community, the members of 
which can be personally known to one 
another and to the director. 

Diversity is the abiding impression 
and the only common thread is selec- 
tivity. It is therefore desirable to look 
again at this vital link and to consider if 
in historical perspective. The higher 
school graduates, the famous technoc- 
rats of the 1970s, may have dune much 
to contribute to the national recovery 
In these years. Those most effective at 


the appropriate time would have rep- 
resented the output of the first 10 
post-war years of the higher schools. 
Thai generation of Frenchmen had 
exceptional motivation to succeed 
both in personal terms of rebuilding 
family fortunes and in collective terms 
of recovery from national humiliation. 
Most of their successors as students 
have been fortunate enough to grow 
up in peace and affluence. Will their 
motivation be the same? They may do 
well in examinations and competitions 
out of pride and social pressure but 
maintaining father's status Is not the 
same as creating it. The French nation 
may be very wise for reasons other 


those motivated by social ambition fn 
order to maximize the talents born in 
all levels of the population. 

The higher schools in France and the 

S reot confidence which is placed in 
rent by public and government, ex- 
emplify the advantages of a range of 
prestigious institutions free to nave 
different objectives. These different 
objectives, training top civil servants, 
producing Industrially useful en- 
gineers. preparing future business 
managers, have evolved historically 
((trough real needs, and pressures and 
not through political policies based on 
central planning. Their differences are 
differences of nature and purpose 
rather than level. They are free of 
administrative categorization into sec-- 
tors. Their excellence is in a profes- 
sional and vocational rather than a 
largely academic or research context. 

Finally, their excellence is measured 
not so much upon competition be- 
tween them - they are running diffe- 
rent races - but upon the level at which 
they each achieve their own particular 
objectives, 

The author is registrar of ihe University 
of Strathclyde. 
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Golden Venice 


U ' v , 

•■•••>•" ~t- v- “ t ats* 


LTncoronazloncdl Poppara 

by Monteverdi 

Royal Academy of Music 

The spirit of Venice currently intox- 
icating the nation's art cognoscenti bus 
hardy moved any of our operu com- 
panies to present one of the great 
products of the early Venetian public 
theatre. Glyndchuurne will mount a 
new production of the epoch's master- 
piece, Monteverdi's Coronation of 
Poppara, during its Golden Jubilee 
Festival this summer - though in the 
dated orchestral fancy-dress of 
Raymond Leppard's edition - but in 
London, only the Royal Academy of 
Music has token upon 'itself the task of 
suggesting a link between the pointing 
ami opera of Venice's Golden Ages. 

In a stylish scvcntcenth-ccnhirv 
Venetian setting by Guns Mostart and 
John Otto the academy students have 
performed a public service. They did 
so back in 1969 by giving this great 
opera its first London performances, 
pipping Sadler's Weirs Opera to the 
premiere by more than two years, in a 
scholarly edition by the conductor 
Steuarl Bedford. This year on Febru- 
ary 23, the RAM mounted the opera in 
the “authentic" realization by the 
American early harotpie specialist 
Al3n Curtis - its first airing in this 
country - and confirmed the ability of 
Monteverdi's music to stand on the 
sparest of instrumentations: a varied 
continuo of chiiarronc. 'cembalo and 
regal and modest use of strings nnd 
winds to accompany the emotional 


counterbalancing duets of the page 
and handmaiden, of Nero and Poppan 
herself. 

Curtis’s edition pays the greatest 
dividends, however, in its disposition 
of the vocal parts by restoring them, as 
closely as possible, to original pitch. A 
tenor Arnalla. Poppjca’s nurse, inevh* 
ably enhances the comic opportunities 


the role presents in its protagonist. 
Peter Brondcr, one of the academy's 
most promising lights, grasped them 
eagerly and with the producer, Guus 
Mostart - from Glyndehourne inciden- 
tally - created a brilliant portrait of a 
domineering Southern Italian matron. 
Apart from a tendency to press on his 
lone in the lullaby - a more exacting 

C iecc at tenor pitch - Ills singing would 
ave graced any professional stage. 

No less accomplished vocally. 
Timothy Wilson's vacillating counter- 
tenor Ortonc. Fiona Lament's radiant 
Drussilla. Jane Webster's desperate- 
looking Virtue - the opera is. after all, 
about the triumph of Love and For- 
tune as the Prologue tells us - and 
Brindlay S her rail's grave Scncca up- 
held the high standards which pertain 
at the academy. 

If GhiI Mortley's singing of Poppa:n, 
opera's first “grande horizontale , ns 
ye i can not musrer the expressive 
vocabulary of her body language, she 
nevertheless fulfilled the “pTmu/ue du 
role" to perfection and Anthony Rich 
created an interestingly enthralled, 
musically controlled Nero, though no 
tenor c;m do justice both to the 
neuroses of the Roman Emperor's 
psychology amt to the overtly sexual 
musical symbolism of the final duet. 
Octave transposition robs the intert- 
wining vocal lines of their ravishing 
physical tensions and transforms this 
crowning moment into little more than 
a romantic love duct. At least here it 
proved the natural climax of Mostarfs 
acutely observed staging ns Nero slow- 
ly climbed John Otto's imposing stair- 
case to join the triumphant Poppxa in 
impassioned embrace. Nicholas 
Cleobury’s committed musical direc- 
tion and vivid playing from nn approp- 
riately scaled baroque ensemble con- 
tributed vitally to tne performance, n 
glorious occasion by any standards and 
a fitting culmination oF John Streets' 
adventurous years as Opera Director. 



ably enhances ihe'SmicoVVorm'nhi^ Hugh Canning I t eleyish 

The ret urn of the repressed 


RRr nrllS!l!fi ant, c , i Bri Joh y; on as Gertrude nnd Paul Morel in the 
BBC production of Sons and Lovers scripted by Trevor Griffiths and 
first broad^s In I98L Sons and Loven can b? seen hi eSSiS 

tele vis ion 11 wri tir^ TH C8t FG ° n Mareh 24 “ part of a season of 1 Griffiths’ 



They 

by Wltltlewlcz 

Polish Theatre. Hammersmith 
Princess Ivona 
by Gombrowlcz 
Questors T heatre, Ealing 

* L jkc one of his own homes. I the 
Polish dramatist Wilkiewicz hosl rc- 

S rn .H fro ? 1 . ,hc dead t0 enjoy a second 
life. So claims Daniel Gcrould in his 
exccHcn 1 recent study of (he dramatist, 
published by (he University 
■ Washington Press. Reviled as mad 
m the 2fls and 30s, Wit kicwiczY work 
has found increasing favour with the 
advent of Absurdist Theatre, of which 
he is a powerfully visionary precursor. 
Hi$ is a truly philosophical and 
metaphysical drama (hat fosters in- 
quiry by the daring and shacking 
metaphors it explores. • 

Spoking a* the many sketches by 
Witkiewicz that illustrate GerouldV 
book, one is reminded forcefully of 
aoya's depiction of the lunatic horrors 
of war; the grotesque ness intimates d 
profound moral outrage in both artists, 
Accounts of recent Polish" productions 
by Gcrould and the Witkiewicz plays 
seen here performed byTadeus? Kan- 
tor s Cricot Theatre show the absolute 
need for a tlirector/designer with a 
developed visual Imagination; it is 
precisely here that English profession- 
al productions of modem Polish drama 
have failed. There it e lack of passion- 
ate coiftmitnjent to ih c Absurdist 
creed; the grotesque and macabre 


invariably miss the required degree of 
ferocity that truly disturbs nn audi- 
ence. 

Paul Brightwcll's production of 
They for the Polish Centre in Ham- 
mersmith came so close to success m 
times that one was the more dis- 
appeared for its want of a sustained 
creative nttack. The problem was 
visual. In They as with Strindberg's 
G «/■ (* formative influence 

on Wilkiewicz according to Gerould) 
an apparently realistic world is invaded 


by the surreal: nn aesthete’s paradise is 
commandeered by a sinister organiza- 
tion (They) who destroy his precious 
art collection out of a desire to. sup- 
press individualism and found a world 
of absolute conformity where the ideal 
is an automated man. Instead of the 
magnificent interior in the style of 
Louis XVI that the dramatist calls for, 
its walls lined with Oriental and Euro- 
pean masterpieces and the latent Picas- 
sos, the designer, Gfony Humphries, ' 
gave us a Cubist fantasy room , willy in 
its way but a setting that too quickly 
prepared us for the weird and thereby 
defused thq element of shock. 

It was the actors who cave us the' 
more authentic sense. of Witkicwicz's 
nightmare world. All the characters 
pursue intellectual ideals as p far from 
satisfactory sublimation of their in- 
tense erotic urges; their philosophical 
positions are aVriiannered poses: the 
creative. Empuise in each of them is 1 ' 
withered and sterile; the only satisfac- 
tions they can find are destructive of 
others or ultimately of themselves. It Is : 
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dlfricult to play a histrionic poseur and 
not appear just to he badly overacting 
but the cast proved highly inventive in 
facing the challenge, judging the 
gat henna extravagance of lone to a 
nicety. And there were some telling 
theatrical Images: the aesthete and his 
rival at the last passionntely caressing 
the stark, rigid corpse of the woman 
their philosophies 1 ' have destroyed; 
and the servant, Marianna, extin- 
guishing the candles placed around his 
dead mistress and asking In a tone 
poised between lugubrious satisfaction 
rec death ana fear for her own: 
Where Is her soul if there is no other 
wor d7 . . , They've taken the other 
world away . , . and they haven't put a 
new one in its place." 

Questors fielded too young and 
Inexperienced a cast in Gombrowlcz's 
Princess Ivona for it to seem more than 
a J v ? hll ™ cal fair y with a sad 
ending. The darker intimations of the ' 
phay were lately left unexplored. A 
prince casually decides lo marry Ivona 
who is obefce and well-nigh cataleptic 
because she is different-, this throws his 
Fathers court into paroxysms of anxiety 
about how to behave towards here. 

Ivona unconsciously: brings out the 

■ worst in everyone because she poses a 
challenge to all their known rituals of 
etiquelfe and to their stances of au- 
thority Callously they will her to die at 

V'gPSWisasffBsaKsc 

Tne moral indictment the. play laun- 
. ches against an effete and irresponsible 
aristocracy was never adequately 
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emphasized in Duvid Emmet's produc- 
tion (except for n finely conceived 
dcnih scene), because few of the nctors 
other than Monycne Kane os the 
Queen intimated the depth of panic 
behind their glacial politeness. For her 
the experience of living with Ivona 
became an unbearable journey to 
self-knowledge; she clutched desper- 
ately at court protocol to save her 

SSfcjrt 1 beco "L in 8 h8r on, y means 

of selF-dcfence. The performance was 
brilliantly pitched between high com- 
edv and menace. 

It is this barely disguished sense of 
panic the Gombrowicz and Witkiewicz 
exploit most creatively; to miss it is to 
miss the essence of their style of 
theatre. J 

Richard Allen Cave 

"WJtkacy‘'by Daniel Gerould is pub- 

Psalms!)™™** ofWashin 8 ton 

Aproducilon of Witkiewics's Gyubal 

Znfff ft lhe y itka ?y Ensemble will 
be at the University of Essex's Theatre 
Underground on April 5-8. 


Common 
clay. . . 


Pollers do not cxpucl to get rich nnd 
few do. 1 hey have socialist traditio!? 
on the whole ; hope that long hours Z 
hard slog will he compensated by the 
rhythm and integrity of a chovl 
lilc-styleuml (lie freedom of indcjS 
cnee. t)nlv they do need to earn 
enough to live on. 

Teaching is one answer, nnotherk 
liaising with a commercial enterprise 
Janice l chalcnko tenches two daw i 
week - :.! the Royal College a nd 
Cninbcrwell - and at present she is 
designing u new range for Darlington 
Tor which she will eventunlly receive 
royalties. After six years nroducina 
wholesome, chunky, utility pots, she 
became influenced by Matisse and in 
the second half of her career she ha 
established u distinctive image with 
highly decorated, brightly coloured 
upmarket domestic wnre, Continual 
development, she feels is important 
with contemplative interruptions from 
the treadmill and a willingness in 
diversify within the field. Potting for 
successive exhibitions is nn enormous 
strain because the one resource always 
at full stretch is time. 

Stephen Llewellyn turned potter 
five years ago after a degree in mecha- 
nical engineering nnd brief disillusion- 
ment at British Levland. He gained 

P roduction experience ut Billingshurei 
oilcry but knew nothing about the 
lurimiliition of glazes, or the intricacies 
of u gas kiln when lie set up alone. He 
sells everything at a modest profit 
although lie works up to nn eighty- 
hour week with thirty weekends a year 
at Craft Shows. In the circumstance; 
half a day’s (caching ut Sutton College 
of Liberal Arts has been more ota 
relaxation than anything else. 

Docs he resent the struggle? Not 
unless finuncinl restrictions threaten to 
cramp him. Tchalenko won a John 
Ruskin ' bursary administered by the 
Craft Council; Llewellyn has so far 
managed without assistance. 

it is difficult to discuss pottery 
collectively because one is miking 
about studio artists ns well ns the 
traditional artisnn, and over the last 
ten years, as the market has swung 
away ftom the nurcly functional to 
sculptural one-off pieces, the distinc- 
tion has grown. Yet nit come up against 
the innate limitations of clny; even the 
studio nutter's work seldom com- 
mands l tie price uf other materials. 

So how enn their wnges reasonably 
he assessed? Among craftsmen potters 
form the largest rull-llme group, the 
only significant one able to live from 
their work, and the craftsmun’s aver- 


biiu IILC gx nllMlluii a 

we annual income according to the 
Gaft Council’s independent survey 
(1983) is a sobering t3.250 for mon, 
less than £1,80(1 for women. It is 
dangerous to make comparisons in the 
wider world, but both know their own 
worth. When Llewellyn left Leylandfo 
become an apprentice potter his in- 
come dropped to a quarter. Tchalenko 
has a twin brother in the Civil Service:, 
she works twice as hard, she reflects, 
for a mere portion of his salary. 

On the other hand, Emmanuel 
Cooper, potter and editor of Ceramics 
Review suggests that a suitable com- 
parison would be with poets. Both 
make conscious options, rejections 
and value judgments; social, ecologic- 
al and artistic. Perhaps in the end what 
is important, if society wants art and 
craft to be significant, is that we are 
aware of the dedication, the idealism 
arid the strains. Being a potter is not 
cosy or complacent, it is obsessive, 
compelling and often stark. 

Sally Festing 

The Specialist and Tony Browne's So ■ 
quel. 

Tonight and tomorrow. Theatre, Uni- 
verelly of Essex. Curse of the Stan-ing 
Cius by Sam Shepard. 

Tomdbt and tomorrow. University of 
Warwick, The Braggart. Soldier by 
Plautus, « 

. Tomorrow. ICA, London. Culture and 
the State: a one-day conference- 

March 1? io 22. University of Lancas- 
ter. Lancaster Literature Festival. 

March 19 to 22. Klng’a College Lon- 
don. German Drama week 1984. 

• March 21 to 24. Unlveraffr CoOeg* 

• A^D'Jtvmh. Opefa Group in The Mar 

■■ ^irch S^Leeds Polytechnic. No; 

-I :?,? Undar y women's Theatre Group in 
.• . Slipstreaming. * • 

_ -March 28 to 3L Riverside Theatre. 

:i ! - New- Untvontiy of Ulster. Brechts . 

•' ■ Mothir Coutvgf. I ' ’ ~ 
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BOOKS 


A concern for man’s moral character 


byR. W. Burkhardt, Jr 

Just Before the Origin: 

Alfred Wallace's theory uf evolution 
by John Langdon Brooks 
Columbia University Press, S39.IHI 
ISBN 023 1 056761 
Alfred Russel Wallace: 
hlologlst and social reformer 
by Harry Clements 
Hutchinson. £8.95 
ISBN 009 153270 l 

Alfred Russel Wallace (IK23-1913) is 
most often remembered as the cn- 
discuverer of evolution by natural 
selection. Biogeographers also know 
him as one or the great pioneers of 
their field. Wallace** interest as an 
historical figure, however, does not 
end there. While championing the 
most important contribution In biolo- 
gical thought in the uincrecnth century 
- a contribution which lie generously 
called “Darwinism" - and while 
advancing the study of the geographic- 
al distribution of animals. Tie also 
promoted a variety of unorthodox 
scientific and social views. 

He was committed to phrenology, 
spiritualism, and socialism. He advo- 
cated the nationalization of land. He 
called for the economic independence 
of women. He challenged the govern- 
ment’s claims about the efficacy of 
vaccination. Unlike most of his con- 
temporaries in science, he had no 
illusions that moral character was 
restricted within the boundaries of 
race or class. Typical of Wallace was 
his observation in 1855: “The more I 
see of uncivilised people, the better I 
think of human nature on the whole, 
and the essential differences between 
so-called civilised and savage man 
seem to disappear.” 

The most familiar part of Wallace’s 
story runs something as follows. In 
March of 1858, Wallace, then in the 
Malay Archipelago, sent to Charles 
Darwin a manuscript essay entitled 
"On the tendency of varieties to depart 
indefinitely from the original type.” 
When Darwin rcceivea Wallace's 
manuscript, he was stunned. Wallace 
had independently come to the same 
basic conclusion regarding the 
mechanism of organic change that 
Darwin had reached 20 years earlier 
but had not yet revealed to the public. 

Darwin had been warned by Charles 
Lyell in 1856 that he might lose his 
priority claims if he did not publish 
soon (Lyell had been impressed by an 
1855 paper by Wallace in which Wal- 
lace discussed the appearance of new 
species but offered no explanation of 
how they originated). Darwin found 
himself in 1858 writing to Lyell: “Your 
words have come true with a 
vengeance - that I should be forestal- 
led. If Wallace had my MS sketch 
written out in 1842, he could not have 
made a better short abstract!” 

Lyell and J. D. Hooker arranged for 
not only Wallace's new essay but also 
extracts from Darwin's unpublished 
writings to be presented at the July 
meeting of the Linnean Society of 
London. Darwin's priority claims were 
thereby secured. With some haste, 
Darwin proceeded to write out an 
abbreviated version of the long, still 
incomplete manuscript on “Natural 
selection" on which he had been 
working since 1856. This “abstract" 
was published in 1859 under the title 
On the Origin of Species. 

Brooks’s Just Before the Origin is a 
detailed analysis of Lhe development of 
Wallace’s ideas on evolution until 
1858. More painstakingly than any of 
Wallace’s previous biographers. 
Brooks shows how the development of 
Wallace's evolutionary ideas related to 
his particular discoveries and concerns 
as ho explored the Amazon and the. 
Malay Archipelago. Brooks's ultimate 
thesis, however, is not only that Wal- 
lace arrived at his understanding of 
organic evolution independently of 
Darwin, but also that Darwin’s exposi- 
tion of his own theory, both in the long 
manuscript version and in the Origin, 
owed significantly more to . Wallace 
than Darwin ever, allowed. Bfpoks 
believes that Panyin received Wal- 
lace’s 1858 eisay as much as a month 
before he said he did, and that prior to. 
telling Lyelj qbout - Wallace's paper. 
Darwip > desperately: wrote up mew 
material ’on the principle of, diverg-. 


of Species. 

it Before the Origin is a 
is of Lhe development of 


cnee, the importance uf which he had 
nnc truly appreciated until reading 
Wallace's essay. 

Bnink&'s thesis is nn lunger new. 
Brooks himself began working nn it 
some fifteen years ago. That Darwin 
received Wallace's manuscript earlier 
than he said he did has been suggested 
by H. Lewis McKinney t Wallace and 
Natural Selection. 19/2) and main- 
tained by Arnold C. Braekmun (.4 
Delicate Arrangement, 1981 j). The lat- 
ter expounds Brooks's idea that Dar- 
win got from Wallace lhe principle of 
divergence - the idea that species not 
only change over time but also become 
more and more different from one 
another. Darwin acknowledged quite 
openly in his autobiography that in his 
early theorizing he overlooked the 
important problem of divergence. He , 
never suggested, however, that the 1 
source of his understanding or this 
problem was Wallace. 

Brooks cites mail schedules between 
the Dutch East Indies and England to 
support his claim that Darwin received 
Wallace's manuscript well before he 
said that lie did. Brooks also dwells al 
length on parallels between Wallace's 
comments on evolutionary branching 
and Darwin's additions to his long 
manuscript to show that Darwin's 
thoughts on divergence derived from 
Wallace. The circumstantial evidence 
Brooks assembles, however, is pre- 
sented without attention to the com- 
plete range of information available on 
the development of Darwin's views on 
evolution, natural selection, and di- 
vergence. The result is a book that is 
conspicuously one-sided. 

Brooks's bias is obvious, for exam- 
ple, in the “relevant chronology" for 
Wallace and Darwin that he provides 
at the end of the book. The first entry 
for Wallace is 1845, the date by which 
Wallace, having read the anonymous 
Vestiges of the Natural History oj 
Creation , nad become a believer in 
evolution. The comparable date for 
Darwin should surely be 1837,, by 
which time Darwin, back, from his 
Beagle voyage, had come to believe in ' 


the mutability of species and had 
opened his first notebook on the 
subject. 

Brooks, however, does not provide 


an entry for Darwin for 1837, or for 
1838 (tne year in which Darwin hit 
upon the idea of natural selection), or 
for 1842 (the year in which Darwin 
wrote out a 35-page manuscript sketch 
of his views). Instead, the first entry is 


1844, the year in which Darwin pro- 
duced a 231-page manuscript exposi- 
tion of his theory (which Brooks 


somewhat disingenuously identifies as 
an essay on tne “possibilities” of 
organic change). Similarly, Brooks 
fans to follow Darwin's “tree of life" 
diagram in the Origin bade to Darwin's 
early notebooks, assuming instead that 
its source was Wallace's 1855 paper, 
although Darwin noted after reading 
this paper: ‘‘[Wallace] used my simile 
of tree." 

Lancelot Hogben in 1918 and A. J. 
Nicholson in I960 pointed out that 


Heroic 

struggles 

It Began with a Stone: a history 
of geology ftom (he stone age 
to the age of plate tectonics 
by Henry Faul apd Carol Faul 
Wiley, £35.00 and £16.00 
ISBN 0471 89735 3 and 89605 5 

A rift has been opening in writing 
about the history of science. Specialist 
historians 1 alleged that scientists are 

S '” of hindsight, viewing the past 
li the spectacles of the present, 
sts, for their part, find the 
monographs of academic historians of 
science all too often narrow and irrele- 
vant, failing to conjure up' a past to 
which they can relate. The result is that 
few satisfactory broad surveys are 



Alfred Russel Wallace (oil over photograph by Thomas Sims, about 
1863/66). 


Darwin and Wallace in fact had diffe- 
rent views of how natural selection 
works. Briefly, Darwin’s view empha- 
sized relative fitness, with individuals 
competing against each other, while 
Wallace's was more a view of fitness 
with respect lo the environment, with 
individuals and varieties * either 
measuring up or not to “the attacks of 
their enemies and the vicissitudes of 


the seasons." Not surprisingly, Darwin 
and Wallace offered different explana- 
tions of divergence (a point made con- 
vincingly by David Kohn in his tren- 
chant review of Brockman {Science, 
volume 213, 1981). Books recognizes 
that Darwin and Wallace did not have 
the same explanation of divergence. 
Rather than develop the important 
topic of the theoretical differences 
reflected in the fascinating scientific 
disagreements that Darwin and Wal- 
lace nad with each other through the 
course of their careers, however. 
Brooks sticks doggedly to the issue of 
priority. He does so even though (he 
theoretical differences just mentioned 
argue more for independent discovery 
than they do for unacknowledged 
borrowing. 

The arrangement worked out by 
Lyell and Hooker at the Linnean 
Society did do Wallace something of 
an injustice. Wallace’s name came 
after Darwin's in the joint communica- 
tion to the Linnean Society; his com- 

f leled paper was preceded by extracts 
rom Darwin's writings. Darwin felt 


it, “my view is perforce from the 
present". The resulting text hardly 


guilty about this arrangement - as his 
correspondence shows - and was 
embarrassed by his own concern for 
priority. Wallace had sent him a manu- 
script, and the result was a joint 
publication in which it was established 
that Darwin had had the idea of 
natural selection first. Non the less, the 
primary debt Darwin owed to Wallace 
still seems to have been the goad to 
activity with. which Wallace's 1855 and 
1858 essays provided him, not. the 
formulation of any particular con- 
cepts. 

Clements' book concentrates on 
Wallace's later work, arguing that 
much of this work was an elaboration 
of Wallace’s special insight that the 
development of man's brain was an 
evolutionary event without precedent, 
an event that in effect released man 
from the grip of natural selection and 
made it possible for him to direct his 
own evolution. 

Clements’s book will have Few sur- 


essentiaiiy a distillation oi tne latter. 
The book’s scholarly usefulness is 
lessened, furthermore, by its lack of 
footnotes and by the numerous minor 
mistakes that nave crept into the 
transcription of quotations. None the 
less, the book captures Wallace's spirit 
nicely and shows the general coher- 
ence of his thought. It does so, furth- 
ermore, in a short and readable 


volume. For thuve unfamiliar with 
Wallace's work, this hunk should 
prove to he an attractive introduction. 

Clements himself, who died in I9HU 
at the age of eighty-eight, was an 
osteopath devoted to questioning 
orthodoxy. He wav well-disposed to 
cherish Wallace's anti-establishment 
views rather than dismiss them as 
inconsequential aberrations in lhe 
career of an otherwise distinguished 
scientist. And he portrays Wallace as 
an individual whose ultimate concern 
was man's moral character and its 
improvement. 

To take but one of the many exam- 

f iles of how Wallace set himself apart 
rom his cumcmpnrarics. he disagreed 
not only with the “social Darwinists", 
who argued that social reforms inter- 
fered with natural selection, hut also 
with the eugenists, who proposed 
legislation lu prevent “detectives’' 
from marrying and propagating their 
kind. Wallace helieved that social 
reform could create the conditions 
under which a new kind of selection 
would operate, freedom lo marry 
would be preserved, and die race 
would he improved. Specifically, he 
culled for a state uf society in which all 
women would be "economically inde- 
pendent . . . fully occupied with pub- 
lic duties and social or intellectual 
pleasures, and had nothing to gain by 
marriage as regards material well- 
being or social position." Under such 
conditions, he believed, fewer women 
would marry, and those ihHtdid would 
be able to choose their husbands from 
the more desirable males in the 
population, leaving the less desirable 
males with no opportunity to repro- 
duce their kind. 

In the wake of the many conferences 
held in 1982 to commemorate the 
centenary of the death of Charles 
Darwin, one may well reflect on how 
little attention has yel been given to 
the thought and career of Wallace. 
Wilma George’s Biologist Philosopher 
( 1964) remains the closest thing to a 
comprehensive biography of Wallace, 
but more recent articles by Roger 
Smith, Malcolm Kottler and John 
Durant suggest ihnt much needs to be 
done before the relations between 
Wallace's biological and social thought 
are thoroughly understood, ft is worth 
noting that as yet there has not even 
been produced a reasonably complete 
and accurate list of Wallace's publica- 
tions (the bibliography in Jaipes Mar- 
chant's Alfred Russel Wallace: lerters 
and reminiscences is distressingly unreli- 

^/V(though neither Brooks's nor Cle- 
ments' new book on Wallace satisfies 
the needs just identified, each in its 
wny is likely to secure a wider appre- 
ciation of selected aspects or Wallace's 
overall intellectual achievement, and 
each makes important points which are 
bound to stimulate further work. 

Richard W. Burkhardt, Jr is associate 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 


written any more; the best general, 
histories of geology (ta. example, by 
von Zittel nndGeikie) were published 
before the First World War. 

This book is quite explicit In , being 
history, written* .by geologists for 
geologists: as the late Henry Faul puts 


did Lyell mean by uniformity, and so 
on); rather it concentrates on how the 
jigsaw picture of modern geology came 
to be put together, piece by piece, 
highlighting the “contributions" of. 
great pioneers (Hutton “set geology on 
its course”). ■ 

There is nothing wrong with this 
emphasis, so long as it’s well done. 
And the Fauls' book scores well. It 
is well-informed, it draws upon a rich 
range of primary and secondary 
sources, and it rattles along with 
anecdotal pen-portraits of the pro- 
tagonists (the authors have a soft spot 
for practical geologists like Agricola). 
The book is well illustrated, and it 
prints generous extracts from original 
texts. Admittedly, it offers nothing by 
way of original interpretation or new 
facts, and skates over some of the niore 
crucial conceptual iransformations in 
the science, Vet Jt makes a real ad- 
vance :on Previous surveys, , For onc 
thing, national chauvinism is avoided: 
geology is treated : as a genuinely 
international enterprise. For another, 
it is good to have full coverage given to 


the latter part of the lost century, 
particularly Lhe contributions made by 
American geologists. • 

Two faults, however, detract frpm 
the value' of' this work: First - and 
rather oddly in a book written by 
practising geologists and billed as 
going up to plate tectonics - the 
present ccntuiy is utterly short- 
changed. Developments since Alfred 
Wegener on continental drift get a 
mere five pages out of 230. There is no 
petroleum geology; William Moms 
\ Davis is not- even mentioned. 

Second, the book perpetuates the 
myth that the history of geology is 
essentially a. series of heroic struggles 
' whereby science emancipated itself 
from religion. No' one would deny 
there were tussles; Buffon was indeed 
hauled before the theologians of the 
Sorbonne. But the Fauls exaggerate 
the role of religion in retarding the 
development of geology. For example, 
they slight the work of John Wood- 
ward as mere "pseudo- science" which 
attempted to prove (he Flood ; yet they 
.omit to discuss how he applied Newto- . 
: nian physics to geology, how he de* ' 
' ' monstrated the organic origin of fos- 
, stla. or- how he pioneered the idea of' 
strat [graph leal order. Similarly ; they 
1 . call Wimam.Bucklahd's inaugural lee-, 


lure “a defence of the Noachian De- 
luge". whereas in reality it was mainly, 
n defence of geology against sundry 
detractors, including ecclesiastical 
bigots: 1 1 

Sometimes they even use the abs- 
ence of science versus religion conflict 
to advance their case. They note how 
Mora’s progressive geology was not con- 


demned by the eighteenth -century 
church; that proves, they conclude, he 


must have had friends in high places. 
Viewing the emergence of geology in 
terms of scientific heroes and religious 


villains is a gross oversimplification. 
Thus James Hutton, a hero, is praised 
for his uniformitarianttm. but no men- 
tion is made of the fact that Hutton, 
himself presented his geology as de- 
rived , from fundamental theological 
truths. 

Despite these shortcomings, this is-, 
an informative and highly readable 
book, which can be recommended to. 
geologists interested in their science's 
past. 

Hoy Porter 

Roy Porter Is lecturer at the Wellcome 
Institute for the History 6f Medicine,- 
fondatn ■ ■ - : - 
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American Literature In Context Is 

1620-1830 

by Stephen Fender 

Methuen. £5.50 

ISBN 04 16 745903 

American Literature In Context III: 

1865-1900 

by Andrew Hook 

Methuen. £5.50 

ISBN04I6736807 


^ makes their books i-naiiengmg anu 
^ stimulating, but raises any number of 
B problems. What Fender lias chosen to 
W do is to treat historical materials in a 
■ literary way. and to sec the book 
essentially as an exercise in intellectual 
history, bender's study shows a lively 
literary sensibility, and there arc sensi- 
tive close analyses of such non-litcrar 
texts as the Declaration of Indepcnd 
cncc and Captain John Smith's De- 
_ scription uf New England. 

Bui the hook suffers from an initial 
failure to define the central term 
"American literature'': Fender takes 
the attitude of Humpty Dumpty 
making words mean what he wants 
them ro mean. The student of the 

f ieriod would presumably expect to 
ind a chapter on Edward Taylor, the 
most significant colonial poet, but all 
he will find here is a few scattered 
dismissive remarks. 

Hook's study shares with Fender's a 
clear, economical style, especially in 
presenting historical materials. Bui 
Hook's pronounced bias causes distor- 
tions which seem to me more serious 
and damaging than those in the first 
volume. One Teels the heavy hand of a 
stern moralist, of Marxist-Calvinist 
tendencies, on virtually every page. It 
is Vernon Parrington come back to 
life: James, in a dreadful chapter, is 
castigated for fleeing to Europe in- 
stead or concerning himself with “the 
delineation of the American scene in 
all its social and geographical variety" 
and Whitman, Twain, and Dickinson 
are similarly judged wanting in their 
failure “to speak out openly against the 
status quo in America's social or 
economic life". There is something 
badly askew in a book in which Hamlin 
Gnrland serves as the central, heroic 
figure against whom other, less ideolo- 
gically sound writers can be measured. 

In treating the development of the 
theory and practice of realism in 
American literature, Hook is far less 
balanced and critically sophisticated 
than Warner Berthoffs The Ferment 


These two useful volumes are part of u 
scries, designed for students and the 
general reader, which attempts to 
unite the disciplines of literature and 
history. 

Each chapter begins with an extract 
From a work by the author discussed: 
this method, rather inelegantly de- 
scribed by the general editor as in- 
tended “to demonstrate how students 
can move into and then from the pages 
of literature in front of them ', allows 
both author and reader to test gener- 
alizations against specific , empirical 
detail. The aim of the series is com- 
mendable. and both authors hove 
found a style and approach which suits 
a general audience nnd permits them 
to say fresh and interesting things 
about literature in its relation to 
society. 

In a study of this kind, the author 
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endge s own crucial act of desvn^T 
m the Biographia, the differ®?' 
imagination from fancy -ft 
suys Hamilton, “to result in an ET' 
in critical power to be display^ 
the discuss, on . in vofimfll 

But if a whole potential thwm , 
dcsvnnnyniy is .imprisoned behiffi 

Lriugc s doit nil ton of imagination si 

did lie not ncknow|ed~- * ’ •' 


DelaH from Home in the Woods , by Thomas Cole. Included in Visions 

andXkonTTllLM^ * * #,eM ' ^ edlted by Ron Ty,er Thames 


A f Vl I*1Y1 immediacy and •presence", over writ- 

Ill «ng. Speech act theory is taken to 

A ■. 25?“ th,S ‘ cndcnc y- Once again 

Af seir-deconstructian occurs when we 

oi words atk 

rhelarleof philosophy his intentions? 

by Christopher Norris . The relation of writing and intention 

Methuen. £4.95 is paramount in Norrisl discussion of 

1SBN04 16 361404 Wittgenstein. The Philosophical In- 


of ftnhsm (reprinted Cambridge, 
19S1). a book which, unlike this one. 
recognizes the international dimen- 
sions of realism as a literary move- 
ment. 

Within its limits, however, this Is a 
valuable book, with illuminating chap- 
ters on those writers with whom Hook 
feels most sympathetic, some of whom 
have been neglected in more conven- 
tional literary studies: Henry George. 
Edward Bellamy, Thorstein Veblen, 
Howells, Garland, Dreiser, Frank 
Noms, Kate Chopin. My reservations 
about the ideological narrowness of 
Hook s approach do not preclude 
admiration for the clear and forceful 
marshalling of its arguments and, as in 
he first volume, the skill with which 
tne particular and general are inte- 
grated throughout. 

Warren Chemaik 

Warren Chemaik is senior lecturer in 
English at Queen Mary College 
London. 6 
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terms 

Coleridge’s Poetics 
by Paul Hamilton 
Blackwell, £14.95 
ISBN 0631 13364 X 

In the first volume of the Biographia 
Literaria Coleridge promises an inves- 
tigation into "the seminal principle" of 
poetic composition. But in one of the 
most humorous evasions - or ironical 
sidestepping - in literary history Col- 
eridge declines to present a disquisi- 
tion on his subject. Instead, we arc 
provided with only a summing up of 
the sage’s supposed analysis: his 
potently suggestive but fnmously 


The premise of Norris's off-beat, irri- 
tating and ingenious study of philoso- 
phy Is that there is no such thing as 
plainspeaking. No amount of philo- 
sophical caution and precision is guard 
against the disrupting influence of 

«hUoc nC K 11 5 not I usl tlwt wh£ M 

Philosophers say may turn out to be 

false but that what they say may turn 
out to be quite at odds with what they 
' D «P rooted conflicts" and 
hidden contradictions" lurk in the 
most straightforward looking texts. 

Norris applies this radical scepticism 
to selected works of Gilbert Ryle. 
Wittgenstein. J, L. Austin and Saul 
Kripkc,as well as to the softer targets 
of Kierkegaard, Walter Benjamin and 
V-rS n85 J? n Lowes * The Road to 

Xanadu. ) His strategy, derived from 
Jacques Derrida,. is to focus on some 
apparently insignificant turn of phrase 
or figure, pursue its implications, then 
forcibly ltmlapose it with explicit, 
themes elsewhere. The aim is to ex- 
tostaKHly ? f "self-decpn- 
struction of reason itself. It is the 
revenge of rhetoric over logic. 

The strategy Is best exemplified in 
Norm s trwmentof Austin's.Hp^ To 
Do Things With Words . The decon- 
structive focus here is on two seemina- 
' 'yhiargjhal themes: Austin's altitude 
to fiction and his emphasis on speech. 
Rret of a^l Norm takes Austin to task 
for dismissing (in an a$iddl:use& of 
language in poetry, Fiction and play- 
as "parasitic", . This is "bad 
enough, but it becomes 1 self-decoh- 

35S5& 0 ^!!s„ ! ai en - pro ? cct,s 
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n treating the development of the Wnrron n.a™ n iir . ? 8 supposed analysis: his 

theory and practice o° realism in - Chernaik suggestive but fnmously 

American literature, Hook is far less Warm, cu„ IT- I ) ' tro “ bles °n»e definition of the “prim- 

balanced and critically sophisticated FnShh *2? * “ se ?l or ec ~ ir f, r m ? r L, and secondary” imaginations 
than Warner Berthoffs The Ferment fmS,, Q ,,een Mar y College, (understood as two modes of the 

1 L °Mon. constitutive, creative power of the 

^ mind) and of their distinction from the 

. 7 . J fancy (understood as a mental faculty 

immediacy and •presence over writ- seeming paradox disannears iF u» d eahng merely in impressions from 
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style of rhetorical Questions, repeti- mailer altopeihcr S 1 * appealing to the terms of a 

tions. embedded quotations, tion^ of" a c^UnklSSKi 2 r ^22 cende P ta ! philosophy”. For 
metaphors nnd shifting authorial names 2nd “ lw ®? n Hamilton, the key to Coloridge’s dis- 
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seeming paradox disappears if we 
accept, with Wittgenstein, that inten- 
tions nefcd not be ghostly and that 
there is nothing mysterious in principle 
about identifying a writer's intentions 
via what he writes. The mistake in 
ueconstructionism is to demand all or 
nothing: absolute clarity or hopeless 
confusion. Meaning is usually m be- 
tween. 

As for Ryle, his unearthing of 

“mMonm mlcInkAMb U ... . 
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metaphors nnd shifting authorial 
voices. His express aim fs to divorce 
the idea of meaning from inner mental 
processes and relocate it in social 
practices. But, argues Norris, his 
whole rhetorical style, not least his 
merit alistic metaphors, seriously 
undermines or deconstructs this pur- 
pose. ■ 

Furthermore, if philosophers try to 
defend the “spirit' 1 rather than the 
, leMer of his tekt they themselves are 

la I line hnrv nr tha 


uppeaiing ro me terms of a 
transcendental philosophy". For 
Hamilton, the key to Coloridge’s dis- 
tinction between imagination and fan- 
cy lies with Coleridge’s interest in 
desynonymy": Colendae’s terms for 
the principle by which the vocabulary 

SlffiLl a T.? ge is c enrich trough the 
differentiation of words previously 

held tn Ha cunAnumA.. R t y J 
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Th ACA 1I/V|A ex P ,orea ■ variety of cases in 

X llUdC vw. II (I ^ hlcb women can be said to defer, in 

medouWe sense of delay and submit. 
ItTfll# book is divided rather uneasily 

Wall l? t0 tbree sections, the first being 

T ’ '■ • ... devoted to feminine self-postpone- 

— ■" i....; ; ujeut or' what might be i called the- 

Love and the Woman Question in ‘ Someday my prince will come" 

Victorian Literature: the art of sell*- ™, w - il Herc . separate chapters deal 

postponement . Vim the weary figures who keen 

by Kathleen Blake endless love vigfls in Christina Rosset- 

Harvester Priss, £25.00 nv« P ^S S L tbc . J re!a ! Ion , sh{ ? between 

ISBN07I0805608 . 

— " ■ ' . •• S 0 ???* L s encr «y iS stifled and- 

• her potential left unrealized: and the 

Literature abounds with portravals nf With suffer- 
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tedsrsef &t&S : 

.charac^ is AS.AiffSSS 


Jj«S ' *■ synonymous. SZ 

nigminhts the very large claims made 

5., v?J Cnd ' ge , fQ , r Synonymy: "In his 
^• os °P ,,ica [ lectures he maintains 

25.. *“ wh ° ,e .process of human 
intellect k gradually to desynonymize 

mJ3J S r J* 1 * 5 .gfowtn of language is a 
model for mtellectual discovery in 
general . Dsicovery and power, Col- 

than by going out to look for it. 
Asceticism, not hedonism, is the tactic 
emp oyed by both Rhoda Nunn in 
s The Odd Women and Har- 
dy s Sue Bridehead, whose choice of 
radical chastity" Blake convincingly 
demonstrates to be merely the ex- 
chanw of one “pattern of self-limita- 
tion for another. 

Renuniciation is also a central 
topic in the final part of this book, 
^Mre Blake considers the opposition 
between art and love in the yvork of 


r . ,, . 1 « argued, rcsidesinib 

fat It hilt there are radical pdiiw 
implications in his ideas on dcS 
my which Coleridge, in hiscoiffi 
live aspect could not counteniKc 
Hamilton (listvms in Coleridge’s m 
ception of desynonymy as a model f« 
s the* growth of human knowledge i 
s model winch docs not insist upM» 
elitist separation of philosophy] L 
the common experience of maokind 
I Tims in Biograuhia, the author can 
spenk of olhe individual philoso^ 
acts of desynonymy being assimfcj 
to the language of common sense nj 
becoming “of such general curtew 
that the language Itself does as it vta 
think for us"; or, again, Coleridge cm 
sec common language as directly in- 
- yolved in the progressive movement d k 
human thought; “in all societies then ^ 
exists an instinct of growth . . .««] 
sense working progressively to fc 
synonymize", Increasingly uncemii 
. about anything that might smack cf 
i Jacobinism, Coleridge, we are to 
understand, not only decided not to ; 

F develop his ideas on desynonymy bu : 

: further sought to cover his tracks . 

I through “repression of the argumta 
from desynonymy in Biographie s 
favour of the ill-fated transcendeud 
deduction”. According to Hamitau 
the "emancipatory impulse" of Col- 
eridge’s original direction of thoughtii 
Biographia nevertheless still consti-' 
lutes tne "method behind" the practfc' 
nl criticism of volume two. 

Hamilton associates Coleridge's k- 
fusal to explicate his system with s 
disabling hiatus “deep in the heart ol 
English critical theory”. The missini 
exposition in Coleridge’s argument ha 
encouraged the literary establishment 
to imagine that the theory and predict 
uf criticism are distinguishable activi- 
ties. Hamilton is up to date in settiag 
out to correct this attitude by asserting 
that Coleridge's practical criticism h« 
its own necessary - and politically 
radical - ideology. His particular Ini 1 
age or Coleridge's implicit ideology 
will perhaps not entirely satisfy tlat ; 
other con temporary taste which would i 
find in Coleridge’s views on language * 
an awareness thut language constitutes , 
the condition and context of percep- 
tion itself. Nor Is it very likely to appeal j 
to those who hold to the time-iioii 1 ; 
oured interpretation of Coleridge's ;. 
definition of imagination in terms of 
idealist thought or as a matter of pot j 
intuition of “cxirulinguistic” realities. [ 
But, as Hamilton’s discussion perfectly 
demonstrates, it is a testament to tu ' 
creative dimension of Coleridge’s mns- . . 
mgs _ on theory that they sustain and | 
survive a multiplicity of readings. | 

Aidan Day _ j 

Aldan Day is lecturer In English ai . 
West London Institute of 
Education. 

persuasive in her contention that these t 
problems had a special edge fw “ 
women writers. In this regard, b« r 
method of combining close, and often 
highly illuminating, readings w 
selected texts with biographical sm ^ 
historical information works well, as 
does her refreshingly unpolemiw 


uci rciresnmgiy uiipv/i'-"*- 

approach. Because she doesn’t ] 
upset at finding more images of deft 
than triumph in the depiction 
women, she is able to retain sympat 
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Browning, writers who were apparent- 
1 olve the Jet for 

ftemselve? but not for the imaginary 

Women artiste thou ' 
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But Blake Is 


structlng the Victorian situation, A 
she is such a calm and percept! 
reader of literary texts that she has 
need to hunt for ^subtexts” that acw 
ly take away any credit women wnt( 
might deserve. , 

Perhaps most importantly of all, J 
lack of anger or even surprise it 
women kept on writing love stones ( 
they stiU ao) allows her to mvestis* 
why such stories mattered so much 
women, and to acknowledge that coi 
plex and forceful ideas could (and si 
cani find expression within an esse 
daily romantic framework. 

Valerie Shaw , _ 

Valerie Shaw is lecturer in English 
the University of Edinburgh.’ ■ 1 
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Realism and Imagination In Ethics 
by Sabina Lovibond 
Blackwell, £15.0*3 
ISBN 0631 133127 


The central aim of Sabina Lovibond'*, 
book is to develop a farm of moral 
realism derived from the later writings 
of Wittgenstein. By doing so she hopes 
to reject what she sees as the dominant 


approach to moral philosophy in the 
twentieth century, a position which she 


refers to' as non-cognitivism and which 
is a part of the legacy nf empiricism. 

For the empiricist, reality is equated 
with those aspects of the world studied 
by the natural sciences. Since, howev- 
er. these do not include anything 
corresponding to our moral concepts, 
the empiricist is forced to conclude 
that there is no objective moral reality 
and hence no room in morality for, on 
the one hand the concepts of know- 
ledge, truth, discovery, and, on the 
other, those of ignorance, falsity and 
error. Instead we find in the work of 
non-cognitivists like Ayer. Stevenson 
and Hare a view of moral judgments as 
the expression of arbitrarily chosen 
attitudes or dispositions and a rigid 
dichotomy between those aspects of 
the world discoverable by the natural 
sciences and whatever lies outside 


their sphere - that is, between facts 
and values. 

What Lovibond takes Wittgenstein 
to have shown is that this whole 
approach is confused. Describing real- 
ity is not something of which wc can 
intelligibly say that certain (factual) 
judgments succeed in doing it and 
certain others (moral judgments) fail. 
For wherever we find agreement in the 
judgments which human beings make, 
in whatever area of discourse, we can 


Correcting 
a bias 


Wittgenstein: asocial theory of 
knowledge 
by David Bloor 
Macmillan, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0333 30016 S and 30017 3 


David Bloor does not expect his con- 
clusions to be received with much 
enthusiasm by philosophers, espe- 
cially “Wittgensteinians . Certainly I 
felt some unease on an initial reading: 
the attempt to extend Wittgenstein s 
work by sociological means seemed 
contrary to his intentions. Now I am 
not so confident, though inevitably 
there will be differences over the 
interpretation of particular elements 
of his thought, and on these it may well 
be possible to fault Bloor. 

The main thrust of Bloor's argument 
is that Wittgenstein stopped his inves- 
tigations where empirical studies 
would begin to be relevant, and that 
his main followers have concentrated 


speak nr a distinction be tween what is 
real and wliiit is unrciil. 'Ihus. my 


gy, perhaps because “delicate ques-v 
tions of ownership and territoriality", 
are involved. Bloor rites, as an exam- 
ple, Norman Malcolm’s book Dream-., 
mg, which denies that psychological 1 
discoveries could affect our ordinary 
concept of dreaming. If psychologists 
were to define the word in such a way 
that rapid eye movements in a sleeper 
were to become the criterion of having . 
a dream, they would be introducing a 
new concept. For in ordinary language 
the criterion Is telling a dream on 
waking., Malcolm’s claim has. always 
struck me as dubious, because most 
people arc already willing to talk of 
domestic animals “dreaming” when 
they move or make noises in theii; 
sleep. The alteration of concepts as a 
result of empirical discoveries is 

common* ■ 


judgment that the pen I am hnldiim is 
red. is ail ohjective judgment, has 
reference to the real world, not be- 


cause its subject -matter belongs in the 
field of the natural sciences, hut be- 
cause there is a general agreement 
among people (what Wittgenstein 
sometimes calls "an agreement in 


reactions”) in what they idcniifv as 
red. It is this fact about humans which 


makes it possible for us to identify 
certain colour-judgments as true and 


to reject other as false, or to speak of 
knowledge and ignorance here. 

Given this account of language, the 
question whether moral discourse is 
•‘objective” or “describes reality'', may 


now be rephrased as a question about 
the extent to which wc find agreement 


the extent to which wc find agreement 
in reactions in the field of morality 
comparable to that which we find with, 
say. colour- judgments. Lovihnnd's 
answer to this question is complex, but 
roughly speaking, she seems to hold 
that although certain features of our 
moral vocabulary, in particular what 
she refers to us its “semantic depth" 


make it possible for us to disagree with 
others on moral issues, this need 


nevertheless not push us in the direc- 
tion nf subjectivism or non-cognitiv- 
ism. For there is, underlying the 


disagreement, a level of agreement 
which justifies the realist position 
which sne advocates. 

So far as it goes, this argument 
seems to me sound if unoriginal. But it 


which she advocates. 


seems to me sound if unoriginal. But it 
is unlikely to convince the non-cogni- 
tivist against whom it is directed. As 
we have seen. Lovibond appeals 
in her argument to Wittgenstein's 
observation that what lies at the basis 
of, for example, our use of colour- 
concepts is an “agreement in reac- 
tions' . But when he speaks in this way, 
Wittgenstein is not. as she seems to 


imagine, referring solely to the fact 
that in teaching children colour-terms 


that in teaching children colour-terms 
we actively encourage uniformity, 
perhaps simply by correcting their 
judgments, perhaps by more extreme 
forms of coercion. For we might do 
this in the course of teaching a child a 
completely confused vocabulary (for 
example, one used for predicting the 
future with the aid of tea-leaves). He is 


ists cannot be settled by an appeal to 


the “rear meaning of the vfdrd 
“dreaming". Although it was learnt in 
ordinary contexts, part of Wittgen- 
stein’s claim is that such a definition 
does not determine how a word is to be 
applied in new situations. In the last 


resort, only practice, what we do, 
provides justification. But if this is the 


bedrock, the place where the “spade Is 
turned”, then it seems as if all that can 


be done is to investigate empirically; 
philosophers have no special qualifica- 
tions in the area. 

Two central notions in Wittgen- 
stein’s later philosophy are “language- 
games’’ and "forms of life". In neither 
case is it clear what consititutes an 
Instance of one of these. Bloor wants 
to develop a “systematic theory of 
language-games”, to combine the scat- 
tered insights into a general theory. He 
is convinced that Remarks on the 


Foundations of Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, opens the subject to sociologic- 
al scrutiny. If “grammar" refers to the 
rules of a language-game, the conven- 
tions that are used in a form of life, 
there seems no reason why this should 
not be done. It is dear that most 


followers of Wittgenstein believe that 
this is not possible. Bloor claims that 
no adequate argument to show this is 
anywhere developed, and that a num- 
ber of sociological and anthropological 


Bloor wants us ,to take .seripysly 
M tee ostein's view that meaning is 


Wittgenstein’s view that meaning is 
use; he adds “If we are going to 
describe, then let us really describe, if ' 


we are going to look and see, then let 
us.really.Iooit and s$eAThe argument' 


also drawing attention in the l.icl tlmt 
generally «.nch coercion is unneces- 
sary. For the most part a child who has 
been taught to refer to certain shade* 
as "red" will show no inclination lo use 
the word idinsyncrutically when pre- 
sented with new cases. Our nnua] 
reactions, hy coni rust . do not appear to 
show any similar uniformity. Often 
what horrifies one person is met with 
indifference by another. And it is this 
diversity which uccuuim for the attrac- 
tion of the non-eogniiivisl's position. 

This attraction can he combatted 
only, if at all. hy elucidating those 
aspects of our mnral life where human 
beings do exhibit similar react ions, and 
this Lovibond simply fails to do. True, 
she docs appear to believe that our use 


ber of sociological and anthropological 
studies have done it With some success. 
He uses a typology derived from Mary 
Douglas’s work as a basis for hts 
systematic theory. If Wittgenstein 
talked of his work as one of “tne heirs 
to the subject which used to be called 
philosophy”, then those heirs Ore real- 
ly sociologists of knowledge. 

1 do not want to discuss the details of 
the systematic theory of- iBnguage- 
games here, but to pursue the issue of 
the possibility ot such an enterprise, if 
anthropology is the systematic study of 
a culture, then it surely involves inves- 
tigating the relations between various 
language-games or forms of life,- the 
"agreements in judgment" which are 
necessary for i culture: to work. Witt- 


emphasized that one should describe, 
not prescribe. There seems no reason 
why such a description should -be 
piecemeal, 1 should, inot try to. relate 
different language-games to each 
othBr. This was vfhat Spender, an 
author Wittgenstein admired, did in 
the Decline of the, WcrL . A .questian , 


between' Mhfcoltn- abd.theipsychpVog-s which! j i$i raised byauah * e 


Seven 
into one 


Classical Modern Philosophers: 
Descartes to Kant 
by Richard Schacht 
RoutlcUgc & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN t) 7100 9959 2 


Despite talk of international gulfs 
between philosophers, sometimes mis- 
lakenly seen as a division between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Continent , 
there is in the western world surpri- 
singly broad agreement on who the 
great philosophers of the past arc, at 
least until the end of the eighteenth 


century. Certainly in terms nf either 
their influence or originality - not 


always the same - the super seven 
chosen by Richard Schacht as the 
classical modern philosophers would 
or should be on everybody’s list. 
Happily they are sufficiently spread 
among the European countries to 
undercut tendencies to xenophobia or 
narrow nationalism. 

Few would challenge Descartes the 
place as founder of modern philoso- 


phy. None can seriously dispute Kant's 
special place among the great philo- 


• if ci <n cu | its such lhal nf iinlciic'* i*» 

characterized by agreement in their 
application. If ul (his claim is not even 


Anthony Manser 


a generally reliable guide lo (heir 
thought, preceded hy some words of 


superficially plausible. For il is uuiic 
obvious that different people nave 
different and conflicting ideas about 
what constitutes rudeness. Lovihond 


biography and same even fewer words 
on now each fits in with ihc other 
classic thinkers. Granted the limited 
objectives then the enterprise is alrm isi 
entirely a success. Here is a book 
which can he recommended us a guide 


may say that underlying this disagree- 
ment lies u foundation of agreed 


merit lies u foundation uf agreed 
reactions. But this needs to he shown. 
1 1 is nm a conclusion which her readers 
can he expected to reach on their own 
initiative. 


to ihc views of the selected great on a 
se lee led front. In other words wc have 


course some theorizing may be badly 
done, and no doubt what Wittgenstein 


Richard Bcardsmore 


Richard Beards mare is lecturer in phi- 
losophy ui University College. Bangor. 


whether there is a connexion, or 
“family resemblance", between diffe- 
rent language-games or forms of life, 
or whether each is entirely unrelated to 
any others. There cannot be an a priori 
answer to this; the alternative Is to see 
if any systematic theory, like Bloor's, 
can throw light on a variety of cultures. 

Wittgenstein the man might well 
have objected to such an extension of 
his work; the issue is whether his 
philosophical views rule it out. For it ls 
what he wrote that most of us have to 
rely on. It is clear that his work in 
philosophy was revolutionary, though 
part of that revolution was to empha- 
size the way in which our practices only 
make sense within a tradition. The 
additional point he seems to make is 
that only a participant can fully under- 
stand a culture. It is true that there may 
be difficulties for an outsider lo do this, 
and that there is a danger of importing 
one’s own standards, but the work of 
anthropologists is not entirely vitiated 
by suen paints. Much more needs to be 
said to establish that something like 
the work of Spengler is a logical 
impossibility. 

In a passage not cited by Bloor 
Wittgenstein remarked “the sickness 
of a time is cured by a changed mode of 
thought and action, not by a medicine 
invented by an individual", . which 
encapsulates the way in which a lan- 
guage T game» bound up.. with, the - 
tradition in which it Is embedded. 
Theorizing may have seemed too con- 
nected with attempts to change the 
world; however, it need not be. Of. 


said will serve to correct the positivist 
bias of much sociology. To correct a 
bias is different from ruling out an 
activity altogether. I remain -puzzled 


liy altogether. 1 remain ; puzzled 
the Witigenstcinian stance here. 


If. this book serves, to revive a serious 
discussion of the issue, it will have 
amply justified itself. It will : not be. to 
their credit if the heirs of Wittgenstein 
dismiss it without carefully examining 
its arguments. There arc other matters 
id It which 1 haVe not discussed, for 


sop hers. In between ihc major figures 
pick themselves: Leibniz, Spinoza. 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume. If. 
however, wc wcie to go beyond the 
magic number, to try to pick a first 
eleven instead of a first seven, there 
would be no likely agreed outcome, a 
fact which in itself might bear explora- 
tion. 

Given the agreement, given that 
most philosophy degree courses in the 
English -spa ak ing world , include some - 


example, the treatment of .Peter 
Winch’s Idea of a Social Science, which 
are. well worth reading; I hope the 
whole Will get the attention it deserves. 


are. well worth reading; I hope the 


a good textbook to supplement (we 
hope not to replace) the study uf ihc 
original works. 

ir. however, wc look here for fresh 
insight into (he history of philosophy, 
we shall be disappointed. Although it 
containslirt lethat is contentious, neith- 
er docs it tdl us anything new, even lo 
the extent or not always appearing lo 
have absorbed the latest secondary, 
literature on the super seven. Thus, it 
has been argued for some lime that 


although Locke holds that wc always 
have ideas when we perceive, it does 


have ideas when we perceive, it does 
not follow from this that all we ever 
perceive are ideas. No such possible 
interpretation is acknowledged in the 
text despite the fact that the most 
important book to argue this position 


is included in ihc bibliography. Closely 
related is the failure in the discussion 


English-speaking world, include some- 


thing on ut least most of these philo- 
sophers (any omissions arc a source of 
mud or major embarrassment) then it 


related is the failure in the discussion 
of primary and secondary qualities to 
iipprcria to that Locke does not say that 
secondary qualities “do not exist in 
things themselves' 1 . The crucial point 


is templing to write a textbook which 
covers cacn of them. That, essentially. 


minus mcmscivcs . inc crucial point 
for Locke is that the secondary qual- 
ities do not resemble our ideas nf them 


covers each of them. That, essentially, 
is what Schacht offers us. "Hi esc seven 
men” he tells us, have had such an 
impact rtn the course of philosophy 
“that it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of tlie very existence of the 
various forms of enquiry which collec- 
tively constitute the enterprise of phi- 
losophy today . . . had they not made 
their different contributions to it.” 


Accordingly he offers us a clear and 
careful, if perhaps slightly old- 


fashioned exposition of their major 
claims and arguments in the area of 
epistemology and metaphysics. Within 
this limitation - (here Is no attention to 
other central concerns such as moral 
and political philosophy - we are given 


itics do not resemble our ideas nf them 
- quite another thing. 

The charge of being old-fashioned is 
supported by Schachrs lock of any real 
attempt to place the texts discussed 
within their historical framework. In- 
creasingly historians of philosophy arc 
recognizing that wc often fail to 
appreciate the point of an argument 
withou l a proper u nderstanding of how 
it came at that time to be an issue, but 
there is little sign of a feel for that kind 
of consideration in this bonk. It has 
nevertheless virtues enough to be a 
useful secondary source. 


G. A. J. Rogers 


Dr Rogers is senior lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of Keele. 


Butterworths BASIC Books 


The Butterworths BASIC Books series Is tha first coherent 
series to link undergraduate studies with computer 
programming using the language BASIC. Each book 
Introduces the student to Its given subject and does so In the 
context of BASIC programming. Working programs, with 
. explanatory notes, are provided, but readers are 
encouraged to write their own programs and make use of the 
technlquss they acquire. Butterworths BASIC Books are 
Ideal for students on all engineering courses. 


All books are softoover, 216 X 138 mm and priced £7.50. 


These titles sre available: 


□ BASIC Hydraulics 

PD Smith 

168pa(|88 040B011122 


□ BASIC Statistics 

J Tsnnant-Smilh 

192 pages Q 4QB01107 B 


□ BASjC Hydrology 

JJ Sharp and PQSawdBn 

176 pages 040801363 X 


□ BASIC Stress Analysis 

MJIramonger 

160 panes 0400011130. 


□ BASIC Matrix 
Methods 


J C Mastin ' 

176 pages 0408013607 


□ BASIC Surveying 

WM Birnei . 

160 pages 040801248X 


□ BASIC Numerical 
. Mathematics 

1 . -jchrtbn , 

100 MOBS ' 0408011378 


□ BASIC 

Thermodynamics and 
Heat Transfer 


DH Bacon ' 

IBS pages ' 0 40001312 5 


inspection copies of these.books are available, For your 
copies write to the address below - remember to use our ■ 
FREEPOST facility, no stamp needed If mailing from within 
theuk. 
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French 


Social Inequality and Class Radicalism 
in France and Britain 
by Duncan Gallic 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
and £6.95 

ISBN0521 257646 and 27700 (I 

Recent social theory has been preoccu- 
pied with industrial society, and its 
presumed characteristic structures and 
belia yi ours. On closer inspection, in- 
dustrial society rums out to be r 
mid-Atlantic nowhere, whose features 
bear a close resemblance to those of 
the United States and Britain, given 
spurious universality by the presumed 
requirements of “industrialism". Dun- 
can Gallic has never fallen into this 
trap of transposing particular findings 
into universal propositions, tied 
together by a more or less abstract 
sociological theory. 

In his first book, In Search of the 
New Working Class, he documented 
the differences between French and 
British workers employed in the oil 
refining industry, showing contrasting 
attitudes to work, trade unionism, and 
management: nationality was a more 
important source of variation than 
technology, even in attitudes to work. 

In Social Inequality and Class Radical- 
ism in France and Britain . he develops 
and extends his theme by showing tne 
differences between French and Brit- 
ish workers in attitudes towards social 
inequality, and towards the political 
system. British workers are shown as 
haying a relatively high degree of 
satisfaction with the overall structure 
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Families bring fond to strikers occupying a factory in St Denis, Paris in 1936 
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of society - unlike the French. 

From detailed research among four 
Sroups of oil refinery workers (in the 
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v iciiiicry wurxers (in tne 
early 1970s) and later but less rigorous, 
if more extensive, national surveys. 
Galhe concludes that French workers 
resent social inequalities more deeply 
than British workers, Both French and 
British workers see society as divided 
on class lines, but French workers nrc 
more likely to identify themselves 
spontaneously as members of the 
working class and more likely to place 
themselves In the lowest social class. 
British workers are more likely to see 
social inequality as inevitable, and as 
irrelevant to their personal concerns, 
than French worke rs. French workers 

Values in 
practice 

Social Work Values: an enquiry 
by Noe] Timms 

Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 07100940 43 

In the last decade or so the moral issues 
raised by the practice of social work 
have received much more attention 


are more likely to express their resent- 
ment in political terms, although the 
politics are reformist rather Than re- 
voiutionary. 

The reasons for the French workers’ 
heightened resentment and political 
consciousness lie in their expenence of 
authoritarian management on the shop 
floor and in the ability of French 
left-wing parties to foster awareness of 
the connection between industrial au- 
thoritarianism undixrlitics: “The grea- 
ter radicalism of French workers 
would appear to reflect the success of 
the French left-wing parties in building 
upon the sharp class resentments 
generated by the experience of work 
under a system of authoritarian man- 
agerial control.” 

French management is able to man- 
age autocratically because French gov- 
ernments had permitted them to-umil 
the Mitterrand government there hnd 
been little successful pressure from 
unions on French governments to curb 
management autocracy. Trade union 
weakness is due to the disunity caused 
by placing divergent political objec- 
tives before effective collective bar- 
gaining: . 

The survival of the French radical 
working-class tra dition has not been 

tal attitudes and so on - but these 
values were never discussed in a very 
thoroughgoing way. Timms raises a 
range of questions about the values 
which social workers hold. He discus- 
ses the nature of values, their relation 
to preferences, wants and reasons for 
action, the place of values in the 
traditions of social work, and the 
relationship between social work 
values and those held in the wider 
society within which social work oper- 
ates. One particularly valuable feature 
of this book is the way in which he 
shows how values are crucial to under- 
standing major controversies about 
the practice of social work, taking as 
case studies the dispute between the 
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due to the persistence of the revolu- 
tionary tradition — Gallie emphasizes 
the discontinuities between tne spirit 
of 1789 and that of the Communist 
Party: nor to the transfer of rural 
radical traditions to urban areas; nor in 
the uneven development of French 
capitalism. 

Instead, Gallic points to the French 
government's rejection of a positive 
political role for labour in the First 
World War, and in the postwar recon- 
struction, as the crucial factor. The 
French government refused to offer 
any incentives to an explicitly refor- 
mist union leadership, at a time of 
widespread unrest, and in doing so 
provided the opening for a split in the 
French labour movement in circumst- 
ances which favoured the Communist 
Party. 

This book is, as the title implies, 
concerned more with France than with 
Britain: the discussion of the British 
abour movement is very limited. Gol- 
lie portrays a set of mutually reinforc- 
ing Institutions and attitudes in France 
which preserve management autocra- 
cy, and worker radicalism. The por- 
trait is persuasive, although the atll- 
tudesoftho 1980s may wcHdlffer from 
those of the 1970s in both countries. 

facts about social work values In the 
face - that some of the most uplifting, 
speh as respect for persons, may yield 
no positive guide to action at all unless 
“"Mdjn ways which are notoriously 
difficult to pin down, with other more 
specific values. He also discusses the 
role of paternalism and manipulation 
lithe practice of social work-features 
which are usually rejected because 
they are not part of the generally 
accepted pantheon of values but which 
may nevertheless be Ineliminable from 
social work practice. 

The book does have some draw- 
backs. The more philosophical section 
towards the end, dealing with general 
ethical theories - deontology, teleolo- 
gy and axiology are not explained fully 
enough to be intelligible to non-ex- 
perts and his own moral stance, which 
1S , a “id P f , principled eclecticism 
ovring something to Dorothy Emmet is 
not very fully, explained, and his final 
’paragraphs on the relationship be*, 
bveen values and' social practices Is 

However when 
•dealing with specific issues such as 
conscience,- self direction, respect for * 
persons and manipulation Timms has a 
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But the explanations presented arc less 
so. Tne period 1918-20 was a crucial 
one in the history of Europe - in 
Britain as elsewhere. In Britain, as in 
France, the role given to labour was 
only a walk-on one , which ended when 
the recession began in 1921: the recon- 
struction was dc-constructcd. Despite 
this similar experience, the subsequent 
development of the French and British 
labour muvements were very diffe- 
rent. 

French and British workers are very 
different from each other - in their 
attitudes to social inequality and poli- 
tics, and In much else. The reasons for 
the differences lie in history and social 
experience. But which aspects of the 
history and which elements of experi- 
ence are decisive remain opaque. Gal- 
lie’s book is a model of careful analy- 
sis, combining sociological imagina- 
tion and a careful reading of French 
social history. But lie is better at 
showing the inadequacies of previous 
explanations than presenting alterna- 
tives. 

Roderick Martin 

Roderick Martin is fellow in politics 
and sociology at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. 

Speaking 
for a 

generation 

Contradictions of the Welfare State 
by Claus Ofle 
edited by John Keane 
Hutchinson, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 009 1534305 a nd 153431 3 

The "crisis of the welfare state” is by 
now, a familiar catchphrase. It has 
over the past ten years or so, provided 
uie theme for countless academic con- 
ferences mid political speeches, and no 
doubt will continue to do so. The 
discussion has. -indeed, settled down 
into a predictable routine: a debate in 
s?“ f , n f, w arguments and new 

S5S**, 11 ,s L therefore with some ex- 
pectatlon that one turns to Claus 
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turt School and American political 
sSS^^hn n * combinati °n which 
fiiewwM W Benerate Intclle «ual 
^YeUhe first, impression left by this 
collection of essays, written at various 
hmes over the past decade, is one of 
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to explain, Offc further argues, sfc 
the traditional political parties » 
losing ground both to corporate bv 
terest groups like the unions aai 
employers and single-cause, popuia 
pressure groups like nuclear disamta 
and ecologists, since they can ta 
longer regulate demands and conflb 
by means of the dividends of growt l 
All this is, of course, fairly famiEu r 
ground. So, too. is Offe’s critique o( ! 

Hie welfare state as over-bureauerstk' 
and over-paternalist, thereby genera ! 
ing rather than relieving dependent*. 1 
What distinguishes his analysis h bj. 
msistence that what we are witnegaf! 

; * s not just a te mporary crisis of adjmi- 1 

ment but a fundamental “contrafc 
lion”, a word about which he worriesi 
’ great deal. The welfare state, s I ' 

1 understand his argument, is baft, 
essential to capitalist society and to 
tractive of it, and the outcome willlx 
the survival of the welfare state but nix . 
of capitalist society. 

in putting forward this thesis, Offc 
presents himself - in an illuminating , 
interview with the editor of this bod, 
printed as the final section - uu 
exponent of “critical social theory". 
This, he asserts, is distinguished from 
"liberal social science" by its wilfaf , 
ness to question the existing disiribs- , 
tiun of nower: "Critical social scmak 
knows that the criteria for the validly 
of statements cannot be determinedly 
the latest press release of a tfwa . 
government", lie says. 

The arrogance of this siatemem 
illustrates the fundamental weaknts 
of Offc's work. To put it brutally,'* 
locks scholarship: there is no sensed 
historical context or diffcrcnlifitiM 
between the experience of differed ^ 
countries. If there were, he might bt 1 
more cautious in generalizing toft j 
nbout liberal social science (whose j 
historical origins lie precisely in in ; 
challenge to the status quo ) and abort t 
the "contradictions" of capitalist sock- . 
ty (which in reality splinters into t j 
variety of country-specific expen- 1 
cnccs). I 

Instead, as we hack on r way through j 
the thick jungle of Offe's prose, we gd : 
abstract nouns In search of concrete j 
facts. The welfare state becomes » i 
reified abstraction: there is no roomin' | 
Offe’s approach for differentiating be- ; 
tween countries and no recognition® j 
the way in which policies have been 1 
incrementally adapted over the p» - 
few years to a changed economy j 
environment. Moreover, when It cod- j 
es to considering what is actually r 
happening in the world around us. * 
are often fobbed off with phrases li« v . 
“many observers agree" - which snap- \f 
ly prompts the reaction that mtnj 
observers disagree. 

In many ways, therefore, this p 3 
disappointing book. Its appeal den«s 
not so muen from its analysis - * 
mixture of familiar conclusions jjto ; 
incantatory noises about “contradic- 
tions’' - as from its qualities as 
intellectual autobiography. O'*? | ■ 
book is perhaps best read as 1 j, 

testament of an honest, humane Ww 1 
European Intellectual, attempt/: 
reconcile bis youthful enthusiasm W }■ 
Marxism as a student in the sixties gj |- . 
the complex, uncertain world in wniPJ 
he finds nimaelf. As such bespeaks JW . 
a whole generation of now sgm- ■ 
radicals who are seeking to reconew | • 
their vision of a more humane soflfJT 
with the realization that state soda®® - . 
destroys what it purports tq 
and wno arc attempting to find a • 
out of the **contradic(jons” in ‘heu 
own, original stance by 1 " 

eco-sodafisni, workets' control j! 

'participation^ -■ ■ K i.' 
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The Nature of Mathematical 

Knowledge 

by Philip Kltchcr 

Oxford University Press, £15.0(1 

ISBN » 195031490 


Professor Kitcher has set himself the 
task of accounting for the nature of our 
mathematical knowledge. The account 
he proposes has most in common with 
the traditional empiricism of J. S. Mill 
but differs in at least three important 
respects. 

First, Kitcher believes that it is 
impossible to understand cither the 
basis or the content of contemporary 
mathematical knowledge without 
paying proper attention to the detail of 
the history of mathematics. Second, 
while Mill is famous for the view that 
mathematical truths arc simply wcll- 
en trenched laws concerning tne actual 
behaviour of material bodies under 
certain physical operations, Kitcher 
holds that gur knowledge of mathema- 
tical axioms, while it originates in 
perceptual knowledge gained by our 
remote ancestors, invariably involves 
idealizations. Last, Mill’s views were 
never developed beyond elementary 


arithmetic, whereas Kiieher treats also 
of geometry, analysis, and set theory. 

Nearly the first third of Kilelier's 
book is devoted to an attempt to see tiff 
• >nee ami for all the opposing a prmn- 
cist tradition. Kilelier's strategy is to 
draw on currently received views in ihc 
theory of knowledge in order to show 
that a priori knowledge, when correct- 
ly analysed, requires u level uf surety 
to which our ordinary 1 iKitl 1 emaiie.il 
knowledge cannot aspire. Whc liter 
true belief is knowledge depends, 
according to the received wisdom, on 
the process whereby it whs acquired: 
for example, no mailer how well I can 
support a true belief, I will probably 
not count as knowing il if ii was u result 
of, say, hypnotic suggestion. Since 
many of the propositions which tradi- 
tion regards us known a priori can also 
be known empirically, it becomes 
incumbent upon the a prioricisi tu say 
what is distinctive about those proces- 
ses which culminate in u priori know- 
ledge. A first thought is that such a 
process hud better be feasible, in 
principle, for anyone who possesses 
certain relevant concepts, irrespective 
of the course of his or her experience. 
The tricky question is how this first 
thought should be supplemented. 

Kitcher suggests adding that 11 prop- 
osition known a priori should be true in 
any “life" in which the germane pro- 
cess is feasible; and that execution of 
the process should always warrant 
belief in that proposition. The first 
addition is unconlentiuus for a priori 
knowledge of necessary truths - as the 
a prioricist tradition takes mathematic- 
al knowledge to he. But the second is 
tantamount to the condition that an u 
priori warrant have that status inde- 
pendently of context, and it is ibis 
condition which Kitcher argues is 
failed by the sort of intuitive and 
deductive processes in which a prioric- 



Nlels Bohr and Albert Einstein photographed by Paul Ehrenfest in 
Leyden In 1933. From Quantum Theory and Measurement, a collection 
of 49 original papers illustrating the meaning of quantum theory as it is 
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Statistics 
in practice 

A Biologist’s Basic Mat hematics 
by David R. Causton 
Edward Arnold, £7.50 
ISBN 07131 2879 8 
An Introduction to Stalls (lea I 
Modelling 

by Annette J. Dobson 

Chapman & Hall, £10.50 and £5.95 • 

ISBN 0412 24850 6 and 24860 3 

To understand biology nowadays you 
have to understand some mathema- 
tics. David Causton may overstate the 
importance of quantification; "in the 
last resort the phenomena of nature 
can only be explained In the precise 
terms of mathematics". But un- 
doubtedly this is sufficiently true to 
justify an expanded edition of the 
elementary part of his earlier book A 
Biologist’s Mathematics > (Edward 
Arnold, 1977). Arid yet, in his omis- 
sion of any serious discussion of statis- 
tics, lie . ignores some of the fun- 
damental principles on which the ap- fc 

§ lication of mathematics to biology is 
ased. • ; 

The bciok ,is clear, concise, and 
cogently illustrated with 'the kinds of 
circumstances in which biologists have 
to use matbematics-fthough pie ex&m J 1 
pies arfc hi 


Km rr 1 11r.es uhiIhIl-ikt 

I lie vtinrtii inn 1 .111 set-in plausible 
enough, since we tin mu orcLin.nily 
iliink iti tire- status of a ma 1 licinatii.il 


proof, say. as ik-pcmling upon back- 
ground conditions winch may vary: 
being a proof is, as it were, a" purely 
internal property of the proof, 'that fs 
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topics are multi-dimensional space, 
calculus,' differential equations, mat- 
rices, and logarithmic and exponential 
curves; trigonometry, perhaps In- 
advisedly, is absent. Causton writes 
well anti is particularly eloquent in his 
description of the broad biological 
meaning to be given to the different 
parts of a mathematical model. 

But this link with application is also 
where the book's main weakness lies. ' 
There is a ritual obeisance to - the 
crucial role played by statistics' 1 In 
biology, but uttle more; this despite 
frequent reference to (for example) 
fitting growth curves,- and to the inhe- 
rent variability of biological material. 
Statistics is not a decoration that can be 
added on to basic mathematics; indeter- 
minacy is part of the very meaning of 
the mathematical quantities we define 
and fry to estimate in biology. Caus- 
ton’s book can certainly be rend with 
profit by biologists, but not in isola- 
tion. 

Annette Dobson's introduction to 
generalized linear .models, though' 
ostensibly more concerned with prac- 
tice, suffers from something of the 
same problem. Generalized linear 
models arc Valuable in nearly every 
science in which statistic^ Is used, and 
the mathematical theory outlined by 
DobSon unifies 1 a range of techniques 
which have evolved gradually over 
some l$0 years: analysts' of variance, 
multiple regression, logistic regres- 
sion, probit analysis, and contingency 
tables: Indeed; t found her book nt 1 
times qbite exhiliratingf her brevity ii 


not the same, however, as suggesting 
that whether il is reuMinahk- to regard 
something as j pnmf cannot he a 
function of context; nn the contrary, it 
could be perfectly reasonable, in the 
presence, for example, of authorita- 
tive advice, to reject something which 
is in fad a proof. Kitcher takes it that an 
a priori warrant, properly understood, 
cannot be so defeasible. This conclu- 
sion seems lu be the result of 11 refusal 
to recognize these distinct interpreta- 
tions of the absoluteness of a priori 
warranty. However that may be, 
Kitchcr's discussion at least highlights 
the point that the task of providing a 
worthwhile account of a priori know- 
ledge within the sort of epistemologic- 
al framework currently in favour is 
very much outstanding. 

The force of Kitchcr's positive 
empiricist proposals need not. of 
course, be contingent upon the fine of 
his attempted refutation of a priorie- 
ism. Essentially, his idea is to regard 
arithmetic, fiirexiiinplc, us descriptive 
of ihc arithmetical operations of nn . 
ideal agent, a conception we arrive at , 
by abstracting from the accidental 
limitations- including finilude - of our 
own performances. Kitcher develops 
this thesis with no little sophistication, 
particularly in extending it to set 
theory and analysis. But whatever its 
strengths as a framework for Ihc 
interpretation of classical mathematic- 
al theories, there arc certain difficul- 
ties about its claim to he empiricist 
which Kitcher never satisfactorily 
addresses. Perhaps most obvious. 

Her brevity, however, is also often 
the banc of the reader’s statistical 
understanding. She has excellent in- 
tentions, starting with two examples 
and bringing in further illustrations as 
appropriate; and she gives plenty of 
exercises. But she has inadequate 
space to go into the subtleties and 
complications. Although she does 
clearly slate most of the assumptions 
that using a generalized linear model 
entails, she no more than glances at 


techniques for verifying, them. In some 
of her examples these assumptions arc 
barely satisfied : the data on page 59, 
for instance, do not have the 


homogeneous variance she assumes 
them to have. 

Moreover, her enthusiasm for 
elaborate mathematics sometimes 
obscures the essential simplicity of the 
principles involved. Thus, in several 
examples a straightforward f-test, or 
even nn unsophisticated inspection of a 
graph, would lead us to the same 
conclusions as her more general 
theory; and in the data on achievement 
scores on page 70 there is no need to 
adjust for initial aptitude, as she docs, 
to show that the training methods are 
efficacious. 

And she occasionally omits to men- 
tion some conditions that ought to be 
checked, such as that a covariate 
should be independent of the treat- 
ments we are investigating. Thus, to 
take the same example, if the training 
methods had been modified to suit the 
initial aptitudes then we could not 
distinguish their effects from the 


effects of those aptitudes. 

Nevertheless, Dobson partly gels 
around the restrictions of space by 
giving (unlike Causton) full, and rclf- 


iilc;i1iiaiii»n i-* - .is Kitcher is well 
rev. are - » stipulativc business Experi- 
ence can tell us .ihnut tire- aiiurel 
heh.tviiiiir < »f gases, say. hut il tan 
suggest laws for ideal gases only after 
we ltave determined the climiinn of 
idealization. Why then is Kitchcr's 
philosupliy of mathematics not better 
described as “conventionalist" Ilian 
empricislV Kitcher seems to he encour- 
aged to overlook ihe question by his 
disregard for the distinction between 
our knowledge of the truth of geonie- 
tical axioms, for instance, and our 
knowledge - empirical no doubt -that 
the idealizations which they incorpo- 
rate are empirically fruitful. 

The hook has two other major 
shortcomings and one major strength. 
The shortcomings arc. first, the abs- 
ence of tiny attempt til a worked out 
empiricist philosophy iff logic, despite 
the purported demonstration of Lite 
global impossibility of a priori know- 
ledge and ihe well-known difficulties 
which global empiricism encounters 
over our recognition of Ihc soundness 
of novel chains of inference; and, 
second, Kitchcr's complete failure to 
come to terms with that tradition in the 
philosophy of mathematics which dis- 
putes tne very existence of mathema- 
tical “facts' 1 , and hence of mathemutic- 


■il knowledge properly so described. 
(It is tat her .is il someone were (■ 1 u rite 
a treatise on ethics which presented 
intuiiionisik' anti naturalistic accounts 
iis the vole possibilities.! Kitchcr's low 
opinion of the l.uer work on mathema- 
tics by Wittgenstein, tire- must power- 
ful representative of the "nu facts" 
view, is on record elsewhere; if his own 
account cannot in Ihe end be distin- 
guished from n form of conventional- 
ism. that will he a filling nemesis. 

Kitchcr's great sirength is that lie 
does know a considerable amount 
about the history of inuthematres. The 
concluding chapter, nn the historical 
development of analysis, demons- 
trates that . whatever philosophers may 
think about the nature iff mathematic- 
al knowledge, its actual evolution has 


been a thoroughly pragmatic business. 
This chapter is probably the host thing 
in a hook which, if not persuasive of its 
central philosophical theses, deserves 
careful attention and should prove a 
useful aid to both teaching and study. 


Crispin Wright 

Crispin Wright is professor nf logic and 
metaphysics at the University nf St 
Andrews. 


able, recommendations for -further 
reading. In particular, she frequently 
refers t6 P. McCullagh and J. AJ 
Nelder's much more detailed book 
Generalized Linear Models (Chapman 
and Hall, 1983). Hers, Iheii, is to be 
read less as a statistical textbook than 
as an Introductory essdy for mathe- 
maticians, If you come to it with that in 
mind, you will find that it gives a good 
flavour of a fascinating and useful 
theory. / ~ ' ' 

Lindsay Paterson 

Litldsay Paterson is a number of the 
scientific staff at the AFRC Unit of 
Statistics at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


A collection of articles by I. J; Good oil 
p wide range of questions about the 
foundations of statistical inference, 

. especially where induction intersects 
with philosophy, has been published as 
Good Thinking; ihe ' foundations of 
probability and its applications by the 
university of Minnesota Press at 
$35.0D-a«tr$M;95‘. <■ - r * 


Rings, Fields and Groups 

An introduction to abstract algebra 


R. B. J. T. Allenby 

‘excellent book . . . beautifully written ... Dr Allenby has 
succeeded in producing a lively text that should make com- 
pulsive reading for undergraduates.' THES 
£9.95 paper 320 pages 

A Basic Course in Statistics 

Second Edition 

G. M. Clarke and D. Cooke 

The second edition of this successful book Includes a new 
chapter on the important topic of analysis of variance and 
additional material on nonparametrlc tests of significance and 
t-statistlcs. Students will find the worked examples and revi- 
sion exercises particularly helpful, 

£9.75 paper 440 pages 

Probability 

Derek Rowntree 

A self-instructional text aimed at school and college students 
taking introductory statistics courses. 

£5.50 approx paper 192 pages Probable publication May 

Introduction to Microwave 
Electronics 

T. C. Edwards 

An introductory text which provides a broad outline of micro- 
wave electronics and gives the reader an understanding of 
the wide range of microwave devices and circuits which are 
available. 

£4.95 paper 84 pages 

Energy Resources 

Second Edition 

J. T. McMullen, R. Morgan and R. B. Murray 

Tills text covers the subject of the world's fuel resources and 
prospects In a single, highly readable, compact volume. The 
authors cover all important new developments since the pub- 
lication of the first edition. There Is a completely new section 
on biomass technology. 

£6.50 paper 208 pages 

Guide to ALGOL 68 

For users of RS systems 

Philip M. Woodward and Susan Bond 

An authoritative language guide and student text for the 


computer programming language ALGOL 66. 

£5.95 paper 160 pages 

Calculus 

Pure and applied 

A. J. Sherlock, E. M. Roebuck and M. G. Godfrey 
'Students using the text will find a wealth of explanation, 
wprked examples and carefully graduated exercises ... 
Teachers will find H an Invaluable source of inspiration.* 
Newsletter of the Mathematics In Education & Industry In 
Schools Project • 

£7. 95 non-net paper 544 pages 

(j) Edward Arnold 

'Ey 41 Bedford Square, London WC1B3DQ : 
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AND PHYSICS 

Hunting of 
the quark 

TfieCosmfcOnion: quarks and 
the nature of (he universe 
by Frank Close 

Hei nemann.£l 2.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0435 69]708and 69171 6 
Quarks: Hie stufT of matter 
by Harald Frlizsch 
Allen Lane, f 12.95 
ISBN07I39 15331 
The Quest for Quarks 
by Brian McCuskcr 
Cambridge University Press. £7.95 
ISBN 052 1 248507 

“Three quarks for Muster Mark" 
wrnre Janies Joyce in Finnegans Wake. 
not suspecting his play with words 
would give Murray Gcll Mann a name 
lor the basic stuff which, with the 
electron, forms ourselves and all the 
mutter in the universe. The investiga- 
tion of the smallest particles of matter 
and the forces governing their be- 
haviour - usually called pnrticJc phy- 
sics - enlarges our understanding of 
the principles underlying the structure 
of the physical world. These three 
hooks set out to give non-specialist 
readers an appreciation of recent ad- 
vances in this field which promise 
dramatic insights into the origins of 
matter mid the possible fate of the 
universe. 

This story began nearly a century 
ago with J. J. Thompson's discovery of 
the electron, followed in the early 
1900s by Rutherford's penetration of 
the atom to reveal its tiny nucleus, 
about a hundred thousand times smal- 
ler m diameter than the atom itself. By 
the 1930s the nucleus was known to be 
a c osely packed assembly of protons 
and neutrons stuck together by a 
strong force not encountered in phy- 


sics bcfurc. All that then remained to 
be done, it seemed, wns to unlock the 
secret of this new force. But by the late 
1940s and I95US optimism gave wav to 
cun fusion and. by 1 he early 1960s. even 
despondency ns the experiments in- 
tended to solve the problem of the 
strong nuclear binding force only 
yielded an endless srrenm of new 
particle states. There was a strong 
reluctance, surprising now, to accept 
that this multiplicity of states is a sign 
that the protons and neutrons arc not 
“elementary”, ns we still helieve the 
electron to be. but have an internal 
structure. 

Even Gcll Mann at first hesitated, 
introducing the quarks in 1964 more as 
a mathematical convenience than as 
“real" constituents. After all, no one 
had "seen” a quark, with its character- 
istic signature of nn electric charge 
one-third, or two-thirds, that of the 
electron's. Confidence in quarks was 
established by a remarkable series of 
experiments in the laic 1960s and early 
19711s using beams of very high energy 
particles (electrons and neutrinos) to 
probe (he proton’s inner structure. In 
almost exact analogy with Ruther- 
ford's experiments on the atom, these 
disclosed the presence of point-like 
constituents within the proton and 
neutron possessing just the character- 
istics expected of quarks. 

The direct observation of quarks, 
however, still eludes us: we can knock 
electrons out of the atom, and protons 
and neutrons out of the nucleus, but as 
yet there is no conclusive evidence that 
quarks can he liberated from their 
imprisonment within the proton and 
neutron even in the most violent 
collisons. This may be beenuse they arc 
(rapped by a force generated by a new 
sort of charge called “colour” (analo- 
gous in some ways to electric charge) 
which is carried by the quarks. A 
theory of this "colour- force”, called 
quantum chmmodynamics, leads 
naturally to quark confinement and so 
to the absence of “free” quarks. The 
colour- force is also responsible, in- 
directly. for the binding of protons and 
neutrons in the nucleus, at last answer- 
ing the question posed 50 yenTS ago. 

Frank Close guides the reader skil- 
fully through these discoveries with a 
lively and attractive approach. 
Although _ his use ' of elementary 
nintliuiialics is sparing and nut essen- 
tial. he becomes rather more adventur- 


ous when he reaches the unification of 
the electromagnetic and weak forces. 
The weak force is responsible for the 
radioactive decay of atomic nuclei, and 
also for the first step in the fusion of 
hydrogen to form helium in the sun. 
the source of the sun's energy. Nearly 
one hundred years ago Maxwell 
brought electric mid magnetic phe- 
nomena together in one mathematical 
framework. Now the next great uni- 
fication treats Maxwell's electro- 
magnetism and the weak force as just 
different aspects of a unified "elcctro- 
wenk" force in a theory almost com- 
pletely established by the discovery of 
the W and Z bosons at the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CtRN) a year ago. but loo recently 
for more than a passing reference in 
the hook. Here Close asks us to follow 
some elementary manipulation of mat- 
rices (a piece of modem mathematics 
which these days should be within the 
reach of most readers) and interesting- 
ly illustrates the great pmver of 
mathematics us the language of phy- 
sics. 
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CONVEX ANALYSIS 

An Introductory Toxt 

by 1. van IW, Royal Netherlands Meteroioglal institute 

Thli book provides an Introduction to convex sets, convex funninnt 
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0471 902659 134pp February^ (paper) £7.95 

CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

2nd Edition 1 

by a Anton. Drew/ University 

cam f >le,a presentation of the fundamentals of calculus which 

WTlSSSS March'd* (doth) 01.15 

IHTIM1678 1264pp March 84 ... (WIE) £21.50 
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Our present picture of the clcctro- 
wcak force ana the colour-force sug- 
gests they too may have a common 
structure and in the closing chapters 
speculation races ahead of experiment 
to contemplate the prospects of this 
further “grand unification" in our 
understanding of the forces of nnture. 
Now some truly dramatic issues come 
into view, such as the very existence of 
matter in the universe: of stars, planets 
and objects such as ourselves. The “big 
bang" model Tor the origin of the 
universe leads one to expect, at all 
times, equal amounts of matter and 
anii-mntier. However, there is no 
evidence of significant amounts o! 
anti-matter in our universe; and, more 
strikingly, at a very early stugc in the 
universe the equal numbers of quarks 
nnd anti-quarks should luivc mutually 
annihilated leaving nothing bul radia- 
tion; we shouldn't be here at all. The 
grand unification, if achieved, would 
explain the mystery of the quark 
excess; it would also predict the even- 
tual demise of all protons nnd neutrons 
and so nn end - unimaginably far in the 
future - of the universe as we know it. 
The reader has to take some 
courageous conceptual leans to follow 
Close all the way to this frontier; the 
view, however, is worth the effort. 

Harald I'rilzsch follows a very simi- 
lar path. Like Close, he is a theoretical 
physicist renowned as a lucid exponent 
of the current theories, and he has 
made notable contributions on the 
nature of the colour-force hot ween 
quarks - so it is nultiral that u descrip- 
tion or this force should be a main 
theme. However, although his book is 
very polished, fluent anti well illus- 
trated, it has some unfortunate weak- 
nesses for non-specialists. There arc a 
surprising number of obvious errors 
(such as muon" appearing as "myon'' 
in several places); the figure captions 
do not seem (o have been checked; and 
the author , sometimes slips into spe- 
cialist jargon without preparation or 
apology. For example, the introduc- 
tion of colour is a crucial step yet the 
author invokes the Pauli principle in a 
form not used in the book before, and 
one which most readers will find quite 
obscure. Nevertheless, this is a very 
readable book (there is no mathema- 
tics at all), which makes a valuable, 
contribution to the task of bringing an 
appreciation of the excitement and 
significance of particle physics to a 
wider public. 

; Whereas the first two books aim to 
give a reasonably complete, balanced 
and up-to-date account of what we 
believe has been learnt from experi-. 
mept about the nature of matter and 
the uhiverse, the third is a., very 
personal accounl.of Brian McQuskerV 
view of physics, especially his search 

R 0 n„ul V1 v nC ( B of ,' " fie q uar k’ and, 
finally, his struggle to comprehend the 

role of human consciousness os a part 
of. the “whole universe". 

. McCusker has spent |fis career exp- 
erimenting with .cpsmlif radiation and . 

m^hTO h ur iden ^/ of ^ uarks that 
Ibenjtgd m the rare but 
violent collisions suffered by cosmic 


Artist s conception of the spiral structure of the interplanetary 
magnetic field, as far as the orbit of Jupiter. From Astronomy fro* 
Space: Sptttntkjo space telescope. Derived from a series of pfi 
foctures at the Harvard-Sniithsonian Center for Astrophysics and lb * 

G of edited by James Cornell and Pad ? 
Gorensteln, he book is published by MIT Press at £15,75, 


port to his belief in free quarks is 
unconvincing; tlic case remains open. 
The book is written in an informal, 
raconteur's style, and ranges widely 
from difficulties in the interpretation 
of quantum mechanics and the pre- 
dicament of Schrtidingcr's cut. to the 
ways of hunting for quarks. Its main 
interest, however, lies in whut we learn 
nhom its author und his approach to 
physics. 

Everyone with the slightest curiosity 
about the nature of matter and the 
universe must be fascinated by the 
story now unfolding nud well summu- 
nzed by Close and Fritzsch. The 
Cosmic Onion, especially, deinons- 
trates that an appreciation of the 
significance of fundamental discover- 
ies can he communicated to the in- 
terested lay-person willing to make 
some effort of concentration. 

John Mulv ey 

J ohn M ulvey is a senior research officer 
in the department of nuclear physics ul 
the University of Oxford. 
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properties expepted of a quark, it is 

ru a,e l. y Cha J acter ' st ^ of experi-' 1 ' 
“ e "? ! lke the « that similar clrcumst- 
E J? n 1°i bc r ?Pe al ed.. Whether , 


Fluid 

motion 

A First Course in Fluid Dynamics 
by A. R. Paterson 
Cambridge University Press. 

£30.00 and £12.50 

ISBN 0521 2541 6 7 and 27424 9 

Paterson’s justification for adding to 
the large number oF books on fluid 
dynamics is that "For a number of 
years at Bristol University we tried to 
find a suitable text to introduce fluid 
dynamics to second year mathematics 
students, and failed”. I too have 
experienced the same difficulty, but 
Dr Paterson has responded positively 
to this lack by writing such a book 
himself. Many students will, I believe 
be grateful to him for producing this 
admirable account of the foundations 
of the subject, ; . 

™fre ^ many texts bii'die motion* 
or fluids, m and out of print. Some are 
witten for engineering students with a 
bias towards machinery and practical 
applications. Others are too compre- 
nS «h f or be gi nf iers or overempha- 
size the importance of potential iW 
or view the subject as an application of. 

'mathematical analysis. G. 
K . B a tchelof 1 s Introduction to Fluid 

f£*iq ^ C am n ridge University 
ra5Svl967) is excellent, particularly in 

: proecs- 

but it .has proved too difficult for most, 
undergratuates. What Paterson’s book 


ment of the Nnvicr-Stokes equation 
Simple, exact solutions of these eq» 
lions are next described, before invisdd 
flow is treated. A variety of motions ■ 
which density differences arcimpertea 
are then examined in four chapters a 
sound waves, water waves, high-sped 
flow and channel flow. Finally, iro- 
dimensional potential flow using mb- 
plex-vuriahie methods is described, 
including some aerofoil theory, 

It is immediately clear from this 1st 
that the book makes no attempt lobe 
modern in its contents. It is whflt Ins 
taught over 35 years ago and moitd 
the material is far older than that. Bn 
those who might wish to dismiss litis 
book ns another re-working of the old 
familiar mntcrinl should remember 
that, even though it mnybe familiarto 
them, the student is meeting it fords 
first time. Also, the author is not 
attempting to provide more thib a 
"first course”, both to provide a sound ■ 
foundation on which further study co , 
be built mid to whet the appetite ta 
more. j m 

The great strength of this book it ! 

Iliitt it is direeled to the needs of Ik- BJp 

student. In (he jargon of eomputff “ MT 
software it is “user-friendly". TV. 
material is well displayed, and itadm 
are directly encouraged to use their 
. iicl iticir understanding “ ““ 
many examples of fluid motion 
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Particles 
or waves? 

The Tiger and the Shark: 
empirical roots of 
wavc-partlcle dualism 
by Bruce R. Wheaton 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 251I9H6 

Every student of physics knows that 
the discoveries of the 1890s initiated 
advances in knowledge and under- 
standing so radical that everything 
since then is called “modern physics". 

The discovery by J. J. Thomson of 
the electron (1897), by Bcqucrc! of 
radioactivity (1896) and by Rbntgcn of 
X-rays (1895) started a revolution 
comparable only to Newton's, more 
than 200 years earlier. Anything ihc 
student is told beyond this bare state- 
ment, even under the guise of » 
“historical" treatment of the ideas, is 
likely to be a travesty. R. H. Sluewer 
in his book The Campion Effect (Sci- 
ence History Publications, New York. 
1975) and T. S. Kuhn in the Black-Body 
Theory and the Quantum Discontinuity, 
1894- 1912 (Oxford University Press, 
1978) have shown us how difficult and 
prolonged whs the labour of which the 
issue, in the mid- 1920s, was the theory 
of quantum mechanics, the basis of all 
subsequent work on fundamental 
particles and fields, rs well as theore- 
tical chemistry and solid-stale physics; 
and no simplification for didactic pur- 
poses will convey the atmosphere of 
misunderstanding and plain baffle- 
ment as the physicists tried to persuade 
themselves they had not given birth to 
a monster. 

The topic pursued by Kuhn was 
dominated by the physicists of con- 


tinental huropi', L-siiciially f icrin.iriy - 
Planck. Einstein. I.orcnt/.. Bohr Uv 
conirust Sluewer cunccrtl ruled mi 
placing in context the achievement ■•( 
one man. the American A. H Lump- 
ton. Now we have Wheaton to fill in 
ihc gaps, incidentally muking clear 
wliut was more implied limn stated by 
the others, lhai the English -sneak ine 
and the German -speaking physicists 
paid rather little attention in each 
other from the very start, when Sinkes 
and Wicdicrt independently suggesied 
that X-rays were clcciroinagnciic 
pulses produced by the slowing down 


of electrons on hilling a target. Both 
groups, hy Ihc way. managed to avoid 
taking much notice of what Einstein 


had tosuy. His concept of the quantum 
or radiation sprang from the properties 
of lung-wave radiation, and for some 
years after the discovery of X-rays it 
was Tar from dear that, even if they 
were elect nunngneric pulses (as some 
found goad reason lodoiihi). they had 
uny affinity with the wave-trains of 
visihlc light. In any case, for the 
majority Einstein's quantum was the 
pardonable aberration of an otherwise 
distinguished mind. 

WheHton pays particular attention 
to the experiments which gradually 
made the basic paradox inescapable: 
X-rays propagate like electromagnetic 
waves, becoming fainter as they spread 
from their source, yet they are capable 
even at a great distance uf delivering 
something like the whole energy (4 the 
electrons that generated them. The 
closely allied mystery - unintelligible 
from the classical viewpoint - was that, 
of the myriads of molecules in the gas 
traversed by the X-rays, only a tiny 
fraction should be affected. 

One lesson to be learnt from a 
detailed study like this is that only with 
hindsight enn one formulate Ihc para- 
doxes so sucdnctly. The obstacles to 
finding a solution were the impcrfcc- 


WIivhIiiii wuii-.ucnlioijslv pi eve ills 
expei iniL-nts and the interpretation 
they received ;is exactly iv possible 
While ciinuiiciiiling tins approach. 1 
wish lie had discussed umu of the 
theoretical points hum a modern 
standpoint For example, were I Imm- 
son and Somme rfeld wrong lot rear the 
X-ray «is u pulse ul top-hat shape, when 
Stokes and Lore ill/ insisted ihril dif- 
fraction tlicorv Could only make sense 
if n had matching positive and negative 
humps'.' One can understand Ins reluct- 
ance to decide between such illustrious 
contenders especially il. as I sense, 
diffraction theory is not one of his 
siniiie subjects For my money. Stokes 
and Loreniz were wrong. Aguin. I 
should like to have seen Einstein's 
thermodynamical comparison of 
radiation with a perfect gas discussed 
more thoroughly than Einstein’s own 
account, for unless one clearly under- 
stands die argument il is easy "to rinuhi 
its validity. 

The bibliography of some KtHJ en- 
tries icstifies to the author's industry. 
Many of them arc culled from obscure 
journals nr from letters, and some in 
addition are in Dutch. I have not 


verified that they arc quoted correctly, 
bul the style of tnc presentation makes 
one believe tlmi inis is so. The one 


tions of experiment (so easy to per- 
form now, so very difficult then) and 
the reluctance of the mind to formulate 


so self-contradictory a specification of 
the problem. Rather strangely, one of 
the most important discoveries, that of 
X-ray diffraction, probably delayed 
resolution of the character of X-rays by 
focusing attention strongly on the 
wavc-likc side of the radiation . 


factual statement I have found which I 
iliink is incorrect is also unreferenced - 
dial Thomson's dissatisfaction with Ihc 
trend of phvsics led him to relinquish 
the Ctivcndisli Chair to Rutherford. 
Surely the appointment to the Mas- 
tership of Trinity was not something lie 
could have declined, or would have 
wished to; and in any case he wuuld 
have had no say in the chuice of his 
successor. 

As usual, the Cambridge University 
Press have produced a handsome 
volume. 1 wish they had fallowed their 
practice in other monographs of giving 
page references to each item m the 
liblioeraphv. making it easier to trace 


ngitea 

specific points. But this is only a minor 
blemish on an excellent piece of histor- 
ical research. 


A. B. Pippard 


Sir Brian Pippard is Emeritus Caven- 
dish Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


Georgian 


material is well displayed, an 
are directly encouraged to use 
eyes uud iticir understanding on ihf 
many examples of Iluid motion around i 
them. Relevant film-loops arc me* ; 
Mimed, und sufficient details aregivu ; 
to enable renders to persuade tWt : 
departments thin these should be j 
made available. There are many ( 

ciscs for the student to attempt, w® > 
hints for their solution - a wefu •, 
innovation. • 

There are two omissions. Althouga ; 
the reader is encouraged to loos •* ,• 
photographs of fluids in motion, there 
is no reference to the excellent 


Optics after Newton: theories of light 
In Britain and Ireland, 1704- 1840 
by Geoffrey Cantor 
Manchester University Press, £2O.U0 
ISBN07190 09383 

The eighteenth century, we ore often 
told, was the age of Newton. There is, 
however, a strange ambiguity about 
this label. 

On the one hand, adoration for 
“Britain's Boast”, as he was called, 
was often expressed in optical imag- 
ery. Alexander Pope's notorious cou- 
plet, “God said, let Newton be, and all 
was light”, is one of many such ex- 
pressions. On the other hand, elght- 


t ion collected VsT M." Van Dyke and pressions. On the other hand, elgtu- 
publishcd as An Album of Fluid Mod* eenlh-century optics n Britain did not 

rnlifomia, confidently explore the territory map- 
^ 9 rw h? ' like IP ' out by Newton in 1704. Historians 

have seen bS ,ndarJ ! ^ scc " nolhin ? but sterility and 

J ^ XS L fallu re persisting through to the early 

as il w^ld ^tafoly'have been £ f ■ J^SLTth7 ’ “ ^ - ‘k- 
ble to provide an introduction to /a;.. 
topic, at least including Blasius Jow ; , ^ c . nl T tei ™f" 
wfthmif Ih* authors J. • Wlin . . tne . oveit ! 


has described the story as an “age of 
iiment”. Allegedly, only 
— -■ -.--"“"w 7fc1~:.iihoA i "Wire tne overthrow of Newtonian 
without departing [ : particle theories in the years from 1800 

a ms. I am fully m sympathy wjj «£, . •; to 1840 did British optics develop as a 
an .^. m rey view they have t . , ma , ure science, An uneasy tension 
achieved in this book, vmA ^ , persists between Newton as heroic 
appear in many universities l™ 5 ( ' founder and Newton as prime obstacle 

recommended texts. " < of optical progress. 

Geoffrey Cant 

•relation which does not consign 



the exploded vibration theory. Young 
was inevitably uninfluential. 

Second, Cantor shows how the 
adoption of Fresnel's quite different 


wave theory after 1830 was part of a 
nge in science. The new 
mathematical physics in Cambridge 


and Dublin used Fresnel's mathema- 
tical theory as a prized example. 
Critics of the new style, such as the 
irascible Scottish natural philosopher 
David Brewster, saw wave theory as 
part of a sinister conspiracy by “a 
Cambridge faction hostile to all Scots- 
men”. Such changes lead some histo- 
rians to speak of a “second scientific 
revolution" during this period. Cantor 
invites us to place wave theory within 
this context. Social and methodologic- 
al loyalties, summed up in Cantor's 
loose term "scientific style”, help clar- 
ify struggles between the “fanatics” of 
wave theory and the “gentlemen of the 
northern school" such as Brewster and 
his allies. 

Cantor’s account and his assessment 
of Whcwell inevitably prompt reflec- 
tion on the overworked problem of 


scientific revolutions. Cantor realizes 



L. M. Hocking 


L. A i. Hocking is professor , 
mathematics • at- University Com 1 L 
London , ■ . 

A collection of essays, discussions ajjd 
personal recollections, based on.*® 
mternatipnal symposium on the ip 


lore of particle __ 
1980 at (he. Fermi 


fflCTSflPS el ^ PlMi’orteiion ■: 


Ities to lend sup- \ 


M^dn come froS WsohiS 

sp^ pipbfen*. ; •• .. . p 5 ' . 

The book begins with chapters con- 
taining- mathematical, nhvsical - nnH 


Whether ^ foh/amqnt^ of^ e sribS P * ti «IjS f ^‘^dbyLauSe M. Brownand l5*“ [ : . in'am^d^ histotyin teims^ of his vision of. theoristssuch as the great Swiss natu 

H ? T ielv ^ s ^ a- matter. ot; Hoddespn ' and published : sucli maturity, and interpretfcd the 

Dirac and Victor Weisskopf. ! ■ ■ A gustin Freinet as an heroic epoch. 


Geoffrey Cantor offers an inter- 
j pretatlon which does not consign 
j " '• Georgian optics to oblivion. He uses a 
sensitive mixture of sociology and 
conceptual analysis to display the vari- 
j ety of optical theory, ana the vaaaries 
of Newtonianlsm. TTie villain of this 
i ' | story i s William Whewell, the early 
nineteenth-century .polymath whose 
coinage of the term “scientist" marked 

ft 


symposium on uic «■ | . coinage of the term scientist mr 

:le physics held in ■. ; . n newly mature role which emc 
:rmi National Acceiej'. ... during this period. In his History i 
7 in Illinois, has ; Inductive Sciences (1837), Wh 
fie M, Brown and \M ' mapped history in terms of his visl 


emerged 1 
of the 
lewell 


William Whewell In 1835. 


argues that here lies the root or 
subsequent failure to trace the real 
development of optics after Newton. 
Artificial dichotomies between wave 
and particle theory, the use of Newto- 
nian dominance to explain a century of 
failure, and this model of a dramatic 
scientific revolution are all to be traced . 
to Whewell's influential account. 

Each point of the story is now 
challenged. There was a wide variety 
of optical theories in the eighteenth 
century, and so Thomas Young seems 
less revolutionary, since his views are 
linked with much earlier vibration 


i-ilii*. *il 


’ J- S 



ral philosopher Leonftard Euler. This 
re-interpretatiOn of Young has two 
benefits. First', it explains why Young's 
codtemporaijes' greeted him with seep-, 
ticlsm or neglect: “cucumbers have- 
continued to ripen", wrote' one of 
Young'S reviewers iri 1805, “Without ■ 
waiting for the legal establishment of 
1 either hypothesis- . As an adherent- of - 

i •, U. ,i t. ' "if 'l i l » .. f II ■ i » I 


1 19 optical authors is sometimes use- 
ful: it helps show how projectile theor- 
ists and, after the 1820s, wave theorists 
seized the scientific establishment, and 
how theologically heterodox fluid 
theorists occupied a marginal position 
by 1800. Some purely theoretical clas- 
ses, such as vibration theorists, prove 
more difficult to match with distinct 
social groups. Such classes also include 
rather worry ingly diverse mem- 
berships. Nor is much attention given 
groups such as optica! instrument 
makers. ' 

Yet by concentrating on the concep- 
tual ana sociological structure of optic- 
al theory, and by limiting concern to 
the transformation of that theory In 
this single national context, Cantor has 
risked all the right questions. These 
uestions are the same as those David 
iked about tl 
■sics in 
astlcal, or pe 
I all of them combined? 1 


about the power of 
litical, ttclesfastlcal, or 


Brewster asl 
Cambridge 


power 
hysics in 1835: “is il 
rsonal. or 


Simon Schaffer 


Simon Schaffer is lecturer In die history 
6f science at imperial College, London! 
- 1 . « * ■ . I >■ i ' : . » 


Linear 

algebra 


Uneor Algvhra through Gennu-try 
hy T humus Bum: huff anil Juhn Winner 

Springer. DMM.lKI 
ISBN 3 5 - 1 IJOII 7 H 74 

Linear algebra lias hy now applications 
in many areas outside of geometry. 
Although ibis book, as the Mile sug- 
gests, is a very elementary hut thor- 
ough introduction to Mil- subject 
through geometry, il can still rightly 
claim that il provides h solid basis fur 
the linear algebra required in a fur 
broader context - in engineering, phy- 
sics, hinlugy nnd chemistry, and in 
economics and statistics. 

Aimed at American undergraduates 
with only a knowledge of basic “high 
school” algebra, gcamctry and trigo- 
nometry. me book's slow and pain- 
staking, even ponderous, develop- 
ment suggests that such readers will 
have no real motivation to study but a 
clear need to he eased gently into the 
subject. Though certainly fur loo 
elementary to be used in a first-year 
university mathematics course here, 
except possibly in n remedial course 
for lliosc who have entered with no 
formal mathematical qualification hut 
who require mathematics as n service 
course in their main subject, the hook 
could prove useful at sixth-form level 
and possibly in colleges of higher 
education. 

Many of the subjects covered - 
determinants, matrices, linear equa- 
tions. linear transformations, trans- 
formation geometry - arc now part of 
the Advanced-level syllabus. A sixth- 


iorinci who h.islnllowcd Ihixhonk will 
therefore obtain u firm foundation for 
a lirsl-yenr univcisity course, where 
the approach is necessarily inure Minb- 
islkatcd. Although there are oiher 
good and reliable nooks avudiihlc. and 
flic addition of (his new one is unlikeb 
to change matters with s«> man> h.idlx 
qualified lor unqualified! teachers in 
charge of ina then ui tics teaching. I can 
strongly recommend it to sixth-form 
libraries or any establishment of higher 
education that teaches rnathcmaiics ai 
this level. 

What i he authors do is to presen l the 
main concepts of linear algebra within 
the familiar context of iwu-dimension- 
id and three-dimensional geometry. 
After a nervous nne-page opening 
chapter on vectors in the line, there is a 
long section of ]0H pages on the 
two-dimensional case. All the familiar 
ideas arc presented - vectors, linear 
dependence, dot product, transforma- 
tions of the plane, linear iransfur ma- 
trons. iwo-tiincs-iwu matrices, their 
determinants, inverses and eigenva- 
lues, the classification of conic sec- 
tions. and differential systems- This is 
followed by a section of a similar 
length on the three-dimcnsionnl case 
with roughly the same tides, the only 
diffcrcncc being that symmetric mat- 
rices mid the classification of quadric 
surfaces are covered (unfortunately 
without diagrams lo illustrate the lat- 
ter). The book ends with an a I tempt to 
move to "higher'' dimensions with a 
short elm pier on four-space and four- 
times-fnur matrices ana a further ex- 
tension dealing with the general case. 

Alun Morris 

Afun Morris is professor of pttte 
mathematics at the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 



Oxford Science 
Publications 

New and recent books in mathematics and physics 

Gauge Theory of Elementary Particle 

Physics 

Tal-PeJ Cheng and Ling Fong Li 

An up-to-date graduate level taxi for researchers and workers in Wgh-anargy 
pardda physics. 

* Covers recent advances In th$ Increasingly Important area of the application 
of gauge theory to elementary particle physics, 

* Technique and methodology approached via simple exposition backed up fay 
many illustrative examples. 

* Derivations, some of well known results, presented In sufficient detail to make 
the text accessible to readers entering the field for the Brat time. 

Paper and doth editions available. 

doth £35, 0 19 851856 7, 544pp., April 1984 

Paper £16, 019 851961 3 

Matrix and Finite Element Displacement 
Analysis of Structures ' 

D. J. Dawe 

Students and teachers will welcome this as the first book to deal with both matrix 
analysis of finite structures and finite element analysis of continue. 

* A comparatively simple treatment Is presented by restricting detailed attention 
to slnjcturaVSbess considerations and using the displacement approach almost 
exclusively. 

* Includes many worked examples and over 160 problems for solution (anawera 
provided). 

Available In doth and paper editions 
doth £35, 0 19 85621 1 X, 688pp., April 1984 
Paper £17.50, 0 19 866213 8 

New In paperback . . . 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics and Its 
Statistical Foundations 

H. J. Kreuzer 

.the author has woven the parts together In a pleafling way and provides 
whai is certainly one of the best avail able introductions to the subject' Physics 
BuMki: 

£fS l 0 19 851375 5. 448pp. 1963 

Introduction to Probability Theory 

' A rich treasure-house In which even the expert win find new ideas, expressed 
with lucidity and elegance.' Professor Kingman. 

This remains the dassfo introduction to probability theory for mathematicians, 
scientists, and students specializing h statistics. 

E1250; 0 19 8532423, January 1984 

For further f nt o rmat l on bn.mtfhemalkis and physics tales pubtiahed by 
OUP, ptoses write to: 

. KMwrtM Jury, Aodamte Uwlwtlng, WMon Stmt, Oxtonl OX2 IDP. 


'Ox ford Unive r eHy. Press 
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JESUS COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

Domestic Bursar 

The College Intends to appoint a DOMESTIC BURSAR to 
take office preferably in the autumn of 1984. The Domestic 
Bursar will be responsible for the maintenance of the College 
buildings and grounds, the management of the College's 
residential properties in Cambridge, and the management of 
me College staff {other than catering staff). 

The appointment will be full-time and pensionable. The 
College intends to elect the person appointed to the post to a 
Fellowship of the College, and he or she will enjoy the full 
privileges of a Fellow. The stipend will be according to age and 
experience. 

Further particulars and application forms may he obtained 
from the Senior Bursar, Dr. J, T. KlUen, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, CBS 8BL. The dosing date for applications Is 
Wednesday 1 1 April 1984. 

(14307) 


CHAIR OF EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO EDUCATION IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. 

Tlu: Senate invite applications tor the above Chair. Applications 
[10 copies) should be submitted to the Academic Registrar 
'• University of London, Malet Street, London WC1E 


7HU, from whom 'further particulars should first be obtained 
Closing date: 17th April. 1984. 

— (14360) 


IBBGHBOROUGH 
mmm of 

nCHNDIDGY 


Neptune 

Multiprocessor 


University of New 
South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

Faculty of Military studio* 

Royal Military College 
Duntroon, Canberra, 
ACT 

LECTURER 

Applicant* should hava lilah 
academic qualification* * in 
(Computer Science and/or 
resanrch experience. A broad 


Project 



Three RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANTS are required io Join the 
research • team working an this 
successful SERC computer project. 
Experience In developing systems 
software on uniprocessors or 
parallel algorithm design is desir- 
able. 

The appointments are for two yean 
on a salary In the scale £8,080- 
£8,975. 

Further details and application 
forms are available from Professor 
D. J. Evans, Department of Com- 
puter Studies. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 
(14360) 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
IIMVERSITY OF 
UCHNDIOGY 


LECTURER 
In Statistics 

3 Applications we Invited from suitably 
uallfled penou for a LECTURE- 
HIP in the Department of Eo- 
. uieorini Maihcnatlcs. ra ^.i.iA. 
should have profbutonal andfar re- 
search experience ia some branch of 
Matlnica or operational research. The 
successful applicant win be required 
to tcndi statistics to nudeota In both 
engineering ud science discipline* 
and to pirtlripste nctWrty ta the 
research programmes of the Depart- 
ment. 

Salary within acale £7,L90~£H,125. 
The appointment wffl be mode (a the 
lower half of the scale for three yean 
in the first instance, Further details 
and Application forms from Paul 
Johnson, EitabUshmeni Officer, ref. 
84/12 AM. . 

Loughborough LtlctMitrjhin 

— : • ' . (i *3aii 


Cial Intalllgai 
advantageous. 

tfcJJ2JK2fty“. wni *•>«»> ln 

program and auper- 
vlae Master a and Doctoral 
raaaarch. Tha Faculty is aar- 
vlced by a DEC Pbr-IO 
computer. 




Jul 


* i-'L-s'Sou t h;i in | ilon 

UNivi-.usn'v 


. FACULTY QF ART$ 

Applications are Envied for 
.the post of 

! JLJECTUMR 

•;'SflJary on Wtie£7,190 X ijE4S0. : 
U5)> £J4,12£ per anpum. TTwi 



.'£8,975 i>ii apiuim. „ ...... 

■/.ftutkiar portfoalant fop the above 
•poata .may be obtained, ftoh* 

5 Tta’ UalmiiStft 
SaafosjapKwSOf $Nftt WwtaO' 
«pi«* from U-X,’ 


1 1 


\m Southampton 
11 li 

UMVCKMTV 


.... SCHOOL OF ■ 

; MODERN LANGUAGES / 

LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 

A^JIcai'kws ■; W Invited from 
candidate* , qualified ! In - the 
poUffca], *odal. and Ulclloctual 
hjMqiy of 30a .Century franco 
Salary ort scale £7; 190 x £450 ( 15 ) . 

25 P« annum. The InkldJ 
gwy wmdepcwl on tariJfick&Mi' 
tad wperitacc and iriD be wRIiin 
the rengp ; *7,150 r £8,975 .per 
epmuq. 




-i. -. (I43MI : 


Further information rram 
Professor V. X. Died hill, 
Hesd,D«PMini«rit of Campui 
f?c ®r1ence. CV- Royal Military 

^ B l'uSS.‘. , ?S2bS ,nberr - 1 
a^STTOT" c, °- aoth 


.. For further Information 
about conditions of a^omt- 
rnant and method of applies- 


man wee 

London'wciH'oPpl* 

SSK £X ° "WBIBjjf 


University of Glasgow 

Deportment of. Anatomy 

»"•. SENIOR 
: LECTURESHIP 

. '-Application* are Invited for 
9*4 post pf. Senior Lecturer in 
i^? bf< Cjr^ lift 
. • '1B84. Thai dutiaS 

jeaohlng human ariaS 

Son " n r ^ *® U Y*I DroSfccu- 
tlon of, rasearclT. in- ^ 

l*r* 
--itloa. 
strong 
iM-«HDBjr • end 
in mammalian 



Department of English 

Applications are Invited for the post 

Lecturer 

In the Department of English In the 
field of 20th Century Literal ure. 

9alary on scale C7.1 90 x E46 (1 6H 

£14,125 per annum. The Initial 
•alary wlH depend on qualifications 
and experience and will be within 
the range £7,190 to £8,675 per 
annum. 

Further particular* may be 
obtalnad from Mr*. E. C. P. Sears, 
Staffing Department, The Unlver- 
atty, Southampton 809 8NH to 
whom application* (7 oopfea 
from UK applicants) should be 
Mittnof Ittor then «h April, 1984. 

quote reference 2805/ 
AmtEB. (143M) 


UNIVERSITY OF 

^SURREY 

Department of Hotel, Catering end Tourism Maniguwr 

Professor of 
Management Studies 

This new Chair arises out ol Ihe expanded activities ol the Deputot' 
and Ihe need to develop research beyond Its present levels. AppUcrtn! 
are Invited from outstanding academics with a proven track reart d- 
applied ae well as theoretical research. Of particular relevance k h : 
Held of Management Behaviour, although applications are vntomt! 
from specialists In allied areas. Whereas It la desirable that i — 


research should have been In service Industries, It is essential (hath 
person appointed should be prepared to orientate future rsiNrdiittj. 
towards the hotel, catering and tourism Industry. 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

BURSAR 

(P2 93023/84) 
(Re-advortlaamonll 

Applicant* should hava pro. 
(rational qualification* In 
accountancy with consider- 
able post-quo l if lea tlon 

experience at managerial 
level. Persona with experience 
and understanding of Govern- 
ment and University account- 
ing and budgeting would have 
en advantage. Tne successful 
applicant will be responsible 
for the preparation of budget 
estimates for recurrent and 
capital expenditure, manage- 
ment end control oi funds and 
property of the University, 
preparation of annual 
accaunte and the efficient 
operation of the Finance Divi- 
sion Including Estates divi- 
sion. The appointee will act aa 
tha executive officer to the 
Finance Committee end may 
be expected to chair other sub- 
committee*. 

Salary: K23.620 per annum 
plus gratuity. 

Ollier Conditions: The euc- 
ciissful applicant will be nor- 
mally offered a contract for a 
three year appointment and- 
Inu lit the end of a Semester. 
The gratuity entitlement I* 
bused on 24 K of salary 
named and Is payable in 
Instalment* or lump Bum and 
I* taxed at a riot rate of 2 % . In 
addition to the saluriea quotad 
above. tha main benefit* 
include: support Tor approval! 
research-, rant-free accom- 
modation: appointment and 
repatriation air rarna for 
appointee and dependants; 
financial assistance towards 
tha cost of transporting per- 
sonal afreets to and from 
PNG: 6 weaka annual recrea- 
tion leave with home air Taras 
available after each I B months 
of continuous service: gener- 
ous education subsidies for 
children ettendlno schools In 
PNG or overseas; a salary con- 
tinuation schema to cover 
extended illness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arrange secondment from 
their home Inetltutlone will be 
welcomod. The term* and con- 
ditions are currently under 
review. 

Applications, which will ba 
treated aa strictly confidential 
and should Include a full cur- 
riculum vitae, a recent small 
□holograph and tha names and 
addresses of three referees, 
should be forwarded to the 
Deputy Registrar (Staffing), 
unlvarsf " “ 


New 



referees, should ba sani 
reference 25Q/THE. 


above by 30th April 1984 qwty 
tun 


, — iraiLy of Papua , 

Guinea, PO Box S20. Univer- 
sity. Papua New Guinea, to 
reach him no later than so 
April. 1BB4. HI 

Candida tee Resident In tha 
UK should also sand a copy of 
thatr application to tha Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple), 36 Cor- 
don Square. London WC1H 


University of London l . 

University Entrance and School Examination! Council • 

Central Certificate of Education Examination 

The Council Invitee applications lor ihe following appointing * 

ASSISTANT MODERATOR 

Advanced Level ; 

Applied Mathematics from 1 August 1886 

Applicants should ba graduate! or hold appropriate quallc* i 
Hons and should be under 85 with five years recant ts«f*j * 
experience. Examining experience la essential. ■ pursue a 

For application forma end further details write to: The Seem i • SStTSSt i 
UnlvoRfty Entrance and School Examinations Council, 
fi<ypf London, Stewart House, 32 Russell Square, Lmy. HI 

WDfB SDN. Applicants should enclose a self 
foolscap envelope. Completed application forms should bi - 
returned by 10 April 1 9B4. ^ | , 


University of 
Cambridge 


Jesus College 

PASTORAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE 
DEAN 

Tha Collaaa intends to 
appoint a man or woman 
Who*a principal duliaa Will bo 
toaaafat tha Dean In a paatorol 
ministry to member* Of the 
Collaga and at aarvicas In the 
Collaaa Chapal. It i* hoped 
that tlia *ucaa**rul candidate 
will also be wall qualified to 
pursue academia study or 
raaaarch. Tha Paatoral Aaala- 
‘ be a practising mem 


.. of any ohuroh’whl 
member of the Wor 


let* 

orld 


The University of 
Western. Australia 
Perth 

lecturer m 

FINANCE 

can bo negotiated. The euc. 

SSJSfiiL, B EP 1, F* nfc Win bo 

SfSSE *** ™ lecture In the 
roupht by the Da part- 

SSJPS-Jtfe 


HOMERTON COLLEGE 
Cambridge 




-- <• lull niBniDDr UI yio norm 

Council of Churohe* or of the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
must have ooma pastoral 
experience. Application* for 
the poat qre welcomed from 
both ordained and lay persons 
and should Include tna names 
of three per* on*, at least ana 
at wham should ba abla to 
comment on the candidate's 
pastoral experience and at 
lout am on lila/hor academic 


qualification*. They ahould be 
eent to tha Master.' 
b^not later than 


iTilS® 


The appointment will ba for 
lore In the Urat 
from let October, 


three ye 
Inati 


In* tenet ... 

. . 1084 (or auoh Inter data as 

DD1IVI f^lDAI • t * SS^B B SSr d . > AX 

nnllMUl PAL r ■' 

Tha Board of TniBiee* Invites applications for tbe P 0 * 1 ^ 1 

Principal to succeed Mbs Alison Shrubsote, CBE, MA. wtw! 
retiring at Easter 1885. 

Homerton College epeclallsea in the education and 
of te^chare. it is an Approved Society of the Unlvewty 
Cambridge and funded by DES aa a voluntary college. 

Salary wUhin Burnham FE Group 8 Scale. .. . 

Detail! and application form are obtainable from 
Sj? ^4°. ^Jnfetee!, Homerton College, Cambridge Cw 
yH Trt M23-24TO3 1 . Closing date for applications Is 30ln 



ss w* 1 * K® 1 ** aas on - 




jtcreita In . f 

? u K 1 *i! lw- j mt >rphplpgy 
' Motoniy! . 

• ’ : : ;v : ! • 



Oavuon, 
Department. 


apppintmant which may be 





University of London 
Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

CHAIR OF PHYSICS 

M The Senate Invite applies. 

StofmFn' “'PhwSw ti 

BtMrii.... , of Semi conductor 

SBwJlffi®!' 

in the Department of Physics. 
.Applications .'<10 .boplaa) 



■ui-iiiiu win do bi on BBpropn- 
ata paint on the College's sti- 
pend acale for Raaaarch 
Fallow*. 

Further detail* oT the 
^appointment may be obtained 
• from the Master, jaaua. Col- 
i; looo. Cambridge cds r 


BBL. HI 


University of 
Birmingham 
Faculty of Art» 


o^ui^e fr n ogrem*gt 


University of London 
. . Goldsmiths' College 

BohOal of Science and 
Mathematic* 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications ere Invited Tor. 
tha post of Lecturer In Com- 
. nutai- Bdanca within tha 
department of Mathematical 
Balances to commence lat Bop- 
tembor, 1984. 

Computer Science <a being 
developed Within tha depart- 
ment- and tha person 
appointed Would ba expected 
to tench and plan new course*, 
a* wall as undertake research. 
Research Iptaheat* area* 


Kisssaiap'-v 

By atom* or Grapi 
an advantage: 




Further 


fiisas- 




Salary on tha *cale £ 8.202 x 
|eraiqsntji} ; to, 

Write fori further parti cu- 
lora to the Senior A**l*tant 

6ii!i53 L « 

; g£&. 

•• ■ ;■ • 

^ i' - - . ■ '■ 


University of Botswana 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
LIBRARY STUDIES 

Application* era Invited lor 
tho above past In the Geperl- 
ment ol Library Studies. Can- 
dldatea should have o sound 
echplnrly reputation with a 
wide rang* ol publication* 
preferably within an Alrlcun 
or Third World context, and a 
PhD qualification. 

The Head of Department 
will be responsible to the Vice 
Chancellor through thn Dean 
for general organization and 
running or tho Department, 
end assume a leadership role 
In the Faculty of Humanities. 
Experience is essential. 

In addition the Head of the 
Department will be required 
to: 

(a) co-ordinate and develop 
departmental research pro- 
grammes and exercise leader- 
ship within the profession 
within Botswana, 

(h) Initiate and develop new 
academic programmes within 
the Department for com- 
mencement In 1986. 

Selected candidate will be 
expacted ta co-ordinate end 
teach more courses in 

LlUrarlanshtp with * specific 
commitment In the area of ref- 
erence and bibliography 

(African i. The Department 
presently mount* certificate 
and diploma programme* . 

Salary: Prore*sor P 16. 428— 
1B.S84, Senior Lecturer 
P14.3a4-16.42B t£l = 
PI. 6733 un 27tlt February, 
1984). 

In addition, expatriate staff 
will be entitled to contract 
addition at 30% of basic 
salary and gratuity at 23% of 
bBBlc aalary plus contract 
addition, on successful com- 
pletion of a two-year con tract. 
Fringe benefits include Medi- 
cal Aid Scheme, Education 
Allowance, Personal Accident 
and Life Assurance, assistance 
toward* University education 
of dependant children end 
■pause. 

Further information and 
method or application from 
tha Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H 0PF. 

Application* close 19th 
April. 1884. HI 


University of Durham 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
CENTRE FOR 
MATERIALS 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Application* ora invited for 
the post or Director of tha 

B swly established Centre for 
later lal* Science and 

Technology. 

The post requires a candl- 
its with an established repu- 
tation In one of the fields of 


data with an established repu- 
tation In one of the fielda of 
materials science end a broad 
knowledge of the field as a 
whole together with ■ proven 

record In R and D manage- 
ment. The Centre will provide 
a foaus for materiel* research. 
Innovation and problem solv- 
ing for large, medium and 
small companies on e regional . 
national and International 
scale. It will have its own 
staff, custom-designed build- 
ing, instrumentation and facil- 
ities to complement those In 
the contributing departments 
of Applied Physics end Elec- 
tronic*. Botany, Ch ami* try, 
Engineering. Geological . Sci- 
ences, Physics and tho Univer- 
sity Business School. 

The initial appointment I* 
far five years and will, for that 
period, be funded by the 
Leverhulme Trust. It la than 
envisaged that the Centre will 
be self- financing. 


The salary will be negoti- 
ated in tha region of £19,000 — 
£20,000 par annum. The 


a,av*vvv |)91 maaaMkiKs *•»«* 

University Superannuation 
Scheme will apply. 


Applications (3 copies) 
naming three referees should 
be sent by 23 April 18B4to the 
Registrar, Bolence Laborato- 
ries. South Road, Durham 
OH 1 3LE, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
(Candidates from outside the 
United Kingdom need submit 
one copy only. ) HI 


University of Exeter 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for 


appointed will be exp«ctad to 
moke a substantial contribu- 
tion to tha research effort or 
the Department end Will 
undertake normal teaching 


Tho University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

r.nriiiiiifnr t.nnlre 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
COMPUTING AND 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

A* n rcnull ol ■.(■ntlilucd 
development* In Cnmpui'T 
Science and Information Tech- 
nology unnerully, we are >nc) - 
Ina to attract young people ol 
exceptional pramine for n 
smell number of new appoint- 
ment*. The *ucces«iul rundl- 
datee will ba required to 
undertake research end to 
cnrtmbtilo to tha centra's 
tauchlno programme. 

Ideal candidates wuuld 
have O higher degree prefer- 
ably in Computer Science and 
apodal experience in either: 

t A l Detabaan end Informa- 
tion Systems 

IB) Computer Architecture 
or 

ICI Intelligent knowledge- 
based system*. 

Initial salary will be within 
and up to the maximum of the 
range £7,190 to £14,123 per 
annum. Appointments will 
commence as soon us possible 
and will ba made for a flxud- 
term of throe years Initially 
with the possibility of renewal 
or subsequent transfer to ■ 
continuing appointment. 

Application forma and fur- 
ther particular* may be 
obtained from tho Staff 
Officer (Quoting ReD 394/ 
136 1, Unlvarslty of Aston In 
Blrminuhlm. Goats Qroen, 


University of Aston In 

nuham. Goats Oroen. 

Birmingham Q4 7ET, England 
(Tel: 021 33 B 3611. Ext. 
4364). 

Cltislng data for tho rccolpt 
of applications Is 27 ih April 
I0R4 111 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MEDICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
the new poat of Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer In Medical 


Sociology at tha University or 
Otago. The person appointed 
will teach In a new Inter- 


disciplinary course In Health 
Studies, which Includes a 


■ i VTMII.il IIIWIUUDD ka 

paper In Health Promotion. 
There will be ■ smaller 
amount of teaching In tha 
Medical School. The position 
Is established within the 
Department of Preventive end 
Social Medicine, but It Is 
•xpacied that the lacturer will 
also collaborate with the 
Deportment of Phychologlcel 
Medicine In raaaarch In social 
psychiatry. Applicants should 
have qualification* In tha 
sociology of health and Ill- 
ness, and proven ability In 
research. 

Salary: Lecturer (Science) 
NZ$3 1 .260 - $23,684 p.a.. 
Senior Lecturer (Science) 

xdt vHlferlK S:S: 

Further particulars are 


thi- 

available from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 


(Apple) , 36 Gordon Square, 
London WOIH OPF. or from 
the Registrar or the Univer- 
sity, PQ Box 36, Dunedin, 


New Zeeland. 


Hi 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited 
from graduates for a post or 
ass latent Registrar In the 
Academic Division of tha Reg- 
istry. initially to help with the 
development of e new com- 
puterised student record 
system. 

The person appointed will 
not necessarily nave received 
formal training In computing 
or systems analysis but win 
need to demonstrate a real 
Interest In the use of compu- 
ters for records and admin- 
istrative purposes Including 
orrice systems. Experience of 

i ' 


_e use of computers in educe - 
onal or other large Instltu- 
ons would be on advantage. 

An appointment will be 
made at the appropriate point 

S n Administrative Grade 11: 
11,166- £14.123. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars of the post 
will be sent upon receipt of a 

IjPTIVfttW 4 KSSS 5 

Officer, The Registry, . Tho 
University, Canterbury, Kent. 
(Pleaaeguutc 
1 /8 4/THE 9 e 
, The closln 


once A 12, 
envelope) 


.a rafer- 
on tho 
losing date 


far the rscelgt completed 


dudes- 


XSffittW ” wrDnd “ v ' a Si 


University of Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICS 


Candidates should h*ye » . AppltmUom;ere Invited for 

proven research capability In a Lectureship In the Depart- 

an area of Pure Mathematics ment of Pliye os. The person 

closely related to the interests 
of the Department: theory Of 


rings end modules, commuta- 
tive algebra, number theory 

Aballnn 

blnatorlc* 
analysis- 


groups. . Copl- 
and functional 


ment of Pliyeios. Tlie person 
appointed will be expected to 

engage in experimental 

S search. Including the use df 
HR. Into the Interrelation 
tween . magnetism and 
superconductivity Whore 


s rests in arses Commencing ■ alary, will ba 

hating System*, wffhln tha range £7,1 DO — 

Cqtnmunf cation ' £B,53Q per annum on the acale 
aphlca woulc^ pe £7 -100 — £14.125 par annum 



mataflal such a* r nr* earth 
ternary compounds. Candi- 
dates, .should , preferably . be 


- aged 35 dr qhder. 

Salary On Ola Lecturer scale 
£7,190 r £14,123 p.o,. 

according to ■ age and 
experience. 


w 


quoting W^li: S1/2A/84. 
Closing date for. receipt or. 
aggljcatlona is loth ;Ap^ 


University of Liverpool 

DniinrKnniil iif firnqrapliy 

Aniill- o' lull* nil- Invllnl fur 
•lm iiiist ol 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

In tlia MepartmniH of 
Gengrapliy to wurk on an 
Invrstliietiun of glnbel LlnU'l 
■leia arihlvlng and analyhl*. 

Applli unis *liaulU hulfl MHi 
or PhD In Aliniisulinric Scl- 
eii'.i:, Envlronmciitol Science 
or Physics anil have consider- 
able experience In uirnpuuna- 
llo or she must ba able lb 
umlcriuke Independent 

research: bn prepared to 

attend International meet Inga 
and to collaborate with 
research scientists at the US 
Air Furre Research 

Goophysli:s Laboratory In 
Massachusetts. Considerable 
experience has hern estab- 
lished by this group. It is 
huiJod the successful candi- 
date will he able to draw upon 


developed techniques ae wall 
as contributing new Ideas to 
the understanding of cloud 
observations from surface 
bases and satellites. 

Tha project le flnancail on a 
yasr-hy-year basis for two 


f ears front lat May, 3 984. The 
nitlol aalnry will be t 
6calc £6.310— £8.330 


be nn tho 
per 


Applications, together with 
the nemos of three referees, 
should be received not later 


Registrar. The University, PQ 
Box 147, Liverpool LfiB aDX, 
from whom further pprtlcu- 


lurs may Le ublnlnnd. Quota 
Ref: RV/249/THEH. Ill 


University of Oxford 

Dolftaacy of Local 
Examinations 

ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARIES/ 
ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY IN 
CHEMISTRY 

The Delegates Invite 
applications from persons 
with graduate qualifications 
In Chemlntn> for a post which 
will bo largely but not 
exclusively concerned with the 
Delegacy ■ OCE examinations 
at Ordinary and Advanced 
Level*, and with future exam- 
ination davalopmenta. Appli- 
cants must be at least 24 yeara 
of age; teaching axparlanco la 
desirable , 

The post will become avail- 
able In Autumn 19B4. The 
level of the appointment 
(Assistant ta the Secretaries 
or Assistant Secretary), and 
tha starting point on Uie aalary 
acale (£7.TB0 to £15.085). 
will be dntermlned by the afle, 
qualifications arid experience 
or the successful applicant, 
who will be required to belong 
to the University Superannua- 
tion Scheme. 

Full particulars, and a form 
of application, which must be 

K turned by JBth April, may 
obtained from the Saohe- 
■ry af Local Bxamlnat 
Wart Place. Bur 
jxford 0X9 ys” 

Ext. BOB). 


xaminationan 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 


Engineering. . Applicants 
should posssss a higher degree 
In enalnaorinq: experience in 
Industry and In tartlara leval 
teaching Is desirable. Prefer- 
apes will be given to candi- 
dates who have expertise In 
one of the following erase: 
plastics technology, CNC 
machines, robotic* and 
automation. 

Annual . salary taupar- 
annuable) is an an 11 -point 
acslat HiCSi3B.7BO-CBB7.100 
ill 1.910 -£19,921 approx. > 
(8tarllnfl equivalent ua at Feb- 
ruary 29, 1984). Starting 

aalary .will depend an 
qualifications and expert orica. 

At eurrsnt rates, selarles 
tax wilt not exceed la% of 
gross income. Houelng beno- 
nts at r rental of 716% ofjusol- 

ffl r. children’s education 
owances, leave and medical 
benefit* are provldod. 


Further particulars 
3l lent Ion (orirui 


and 

be 


Square, London WC1H 0PF, 
or front the AppolnUnenta 
Unit, Secretary’s Office, 
University or Hong Kong. 
Hong Kong. Closing datei 31 
May 1984 HI 


University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship 

Applications uro invited for 
■ .Temporary Lectureship In 
Mathenmtice. This wit* bo a 

dates should have research 


. n st any level rrem 

first year to postgraduate. 
Salary bn the acale C7.19D- 
£14,126. 

Further particulars may be 
Obtained (quoting reference 
L026/B) hrom 1 tha EgbOblish- 
mem . Office, University 

(five, .apples) naming- three 

C feraea. «>houid be sent, not 
ter than 16th April, 1984; 
Overseas, -applicant* may 

appficltlon 5 8 ^■- t W 


University of 
Nottlnghnm 
Deportment of 
Production Engineering 
and Production 
Management 

A high inllhre grnduuie h 
rc«mlrnd for a demanding urn- 
|>-c( in 

PRODUCTION 
PLANNING AND 
CONTROL 

supervised by Dr 1*. 
O’Gracly. Till* prujcct Is cun- 
rerned with evaluating email 
batch production and low cost 
flexible manufacture in a num- 
ber of collaborating cam- 

[ iDiile*. Considerable luiriput- 
ugand en alyl leal skills will bn 
required iu well ns tile ability 
to liaise with tup levnl Indus- 
trial management. 

Tlia poll Hon I* tenuble ror 
three yeara with a alartina 
salary up to £10,230 


annum. 


per 


Further details end applies, 
tlon forms, returnable not 
leterthanSl March 1984, may 
be obtained from the Stuff 
Appointments Officer, 

University of Nottingham. 
University Hark. Nottingham, 
NOT 2RD. Ref No. 929. ill 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications Bra Invited 
from persona qualified la 
teach Production and Opera- 
tion* Management. Cundl- 
datoa Tor the position ahould 
possess appropriate generalist 
nr specialist Mastnr’s or 


higlior degree and have the 
ability to contribute more 
widely to other areas of tho 


Department's 

programmes. 


a Lectureship apoalallalnB In three . rsfen 

8 reduction technology In the lodged on 

i op art merit of induetrlal April, 1984. 


Salary is In tho range 
NZS2 1 ,660— NZ$23 ,694 pa. 
Feres paid to New ZoslsncT 

Conditions of appointment 
■nd method of ap plication 
available from the Association 
of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities (Apple), 30 Oordan 
Square, London WC1H OFF; 
nr from the Administrative 
Assistant (Appointments! , 
Victoria University of Well- 
ington. Private Bag. Well- 
ington, New Zealand, with 

« nom applications close on 
iUi May. 1984. HI 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Veterinary 
Surgery 

LECTURESHIP IN 
VETERINARY 
SURGERY 

Applicants are Invited from 
qualified Veterinary Surgeons 

£14, IBB an tlia Lecturer's 
acale, with placement accord- 
ing io qualification*, ag* and 
axpartence. 

Tha successful candidate 
will contribute to tha teaching 
and service commitment* of 
the department and should 
have experience tn Equine 
Studies . and Equina 

Orthopaedics and should also 
have agtlve research Interests. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtalnad from tha Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow 012 
8QQ, where application* (8 
aoples), giving the name* and 
addresses of not . mors than 

S ee referees, should be 
gsd on or before Blet 


In reply plaane quote Rer, 

Not 821 6T. 




University of London 
Institute of Education 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
THOMAS CORAM 
RESEARCH UNIT 

Application* are Invited for 
this permanent senior 
research poat. The Unit, 
which is multl-dlsclpllnaryi 
carries out policy relevant 
research concerned with chil- 
dren and their feral lies. It 
la expected that candidates 
will have a background In psy- 
analogy, aoololoBtf or 
aortal adutf nlatrnt Ion ■ 


. Salary op. Research Scale 
IIWV (£13. bis upwards] plus 
London Weighting of. £1,1 86 
and raembbrmhlp of " 
varsities Bupe^si 
Scherae. 


.186 

.. the Unl- 
upe^annustlon 



The Uni versity of 
Leeds 

Bohpol of Geography 

. LECTURER 



to cnndldatflB who are atfte ta 
demonjitl-alB .a aubstantLal 
commitment to teaching, and 
. research concerned with Latin 
America • 

Balaby on the acale for Lec- 
turers (£7,190 — £14.123) 
according to see. quaurica- 
i.tlons «qd experience. 

A pp) lent lari, farms and fur- 
• ther particular* may", be 

. i%r^an^^re*' ter 

^PRlIcqUpna l3,..ArWAI 19^ 


University of 
Cambridge 

lif-iiarimciK of Anatomy 

UNIVERSITY 

LECTURER 

Apulltalluns are Invitc-d for 
a University Lectureship, rhr 
appnlninirnt to commence on 
1*1 October, 1984 Candi- 
date* should be graduates In 
mnillclno nr sclents with sub. 
ataiilliil experlniice of todchlnq 
and research. Thn peryuii 
appointed will he exnectad to 
teach in tnpanrephfeel oil, I 
oilier aspects of Anuicmv, and 
in do research for which Ihcre 
oro cxcnllent larllltlf* In thr 
!:> apartment. 

Thr sppultiiment will be fnr 
three years, with the pos- 
sibility of re-appolntment lo 
Ihe retiring age. 

The pensionable scelo of 
stipends, far parsons not 
ordinarily resident in College, 
la £9.875 a year, rising bv 
eleven annual Increments to 
£13, OSS. There Is no grade of 
Senior Lecturer. 

Further Information about 
the dune* and conditions r>f 
appointment may ba obtained 
from (he Secretary of thn 
Appointments Committee for 
tlia Faculty ol BlaLogy ■ R' . 
19 Trumplnatun street. 


.nnatc 

Cambridge ClJ2 1QA, 
-- Ml 


to 


whom applications 

— candidates resident ovsraeu* 


copies 


may aubinll only one copy). 
Including a curriculum vltan, 
list or publication* and the 
names ol not more than three 
refer (ins. should be lent so as 
to reach film not Istnr than 
18th April. 19B4. HI 


University of 
Newcnstlo upon Tyne 

Iluparlment ul Fine Art 

Applications ore Invited 
from men end wumcn for tha 
post of: 

TECHNICIAN 

To be responsible ror tlia 
print making taction. Appli- 
cants must nava a good knowl- 
edge of all prlntmaklnn 
technique*. Duties will 
Include maintenance of equip, 
ment and demonstration of 
techniques to both Under* 
graduate anti Postgrad ueie 
students. Experience of ■ com* 
puter type process camera 
would be userul. Candidate* 
ahould possess HNC, I1ND or 
nn equivalent qualification 
plus at lenst 9 


_ yaar. 

experience Including training 
period. Grade 6 salary scale 
£7.202— £8,602 per annum. 

Written applications, giving 
details of age, qualifications, 
experience, present salary and 
tha names and addresses or 
two referees together with 


copies of any formal qua., 
ricatlons held to Professor- 
JuN. E. A. Adams, Depart- 
ment 

or Fine Art. The Univer- 
sity, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NEI 7RU. to be received 
boro re 30th March, 1984. HI 

University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Muala 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invited 
rram man and woman with ■ 
laa Honours Degree in 
u*tc for two posts of LEC- 
URER In MuaLc. Tho Inter- 
oeta or candidates may be In 
any period or field, of Music. 
The successful candidates will 
take up duty rram 1st October 
1984 but It Is hoped that they 

B iuld be free before that date 
r 'preliminary discussions* 
with colleagues. 

Salary will be at lapppro- 
prlnta point On the Lecturer* 
salary acale £1.190 - £14,123 
par annum according to aga, 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
llsh manta) (F.P. 1, The IJnl var- 
sity, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, NEI 
TltU, with whom application* 
(3 capias) together with the 
nimtl and addroMM af three 
rorerees should be lodged not 
later than and April T 


April 19H4. 

Please quote reference THgS 


University of Bath 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

JJSSi'Sf 

.... con*ld- 
yen id all 
erancc may 
■uitafahf 


Applications ara Invlt 
■ lectureship In the pch 
Mathematics. Though ci 


s. Thoui 

era tlon . will be. all 
applications i prarei 
be shown to . a 


qualified person in numerical 
analysis or a branch of modern 
applied mathematlce. 

Starting salary will be out In 
tha lower part of the range 
£7,190 - £14,123 

Application I onus and fur- 
ther particulars obtainable 
from personnel Officer. 
University of Beth , hath BAZ 
7AV, quoting Ref 84/32 


IBB 


Ceasing 


data: 6th 


A *Hl 


The University of 
Sheffield 

DYSON CHAIR OF 
NON-METALLIC 
MATERIALS 

ApplicsUOna ara inVJtad for 
tha Dyson _ Chair of Non* 
Mete] llo Material* la the 
Department of Ceramics, 
Olauu and Polymer*, tenable 
from a data to ba arranged. 
Salary on the range for pro- 

fimw. JSSm n 

Par tlcul «r *(ro qij nejlB sutp r 

ittTO 
(one 


a|uj Beers' 


■ from Ae Resist 

voraltrafeS^’d, 

ta whom applications < 
aapy), • lnaludlna _ the : nemos . 
drtd sdrirasaas ..of ' Hires ref- 

HI 



■*i 

■.! 

i 


••■I. 


; i -, ■- 










1 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTINQ 
AND FINANCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(eia.519-E15.744) 

Applicants will be required lo teach on degree courses and 
to final professional level and develop their areas of 
specialisation by research, or consultancy. Competence In 
the use and applications of computers, Including 
microcomputers, la expected. 
f“ rt 2*fd«la ,, a and form of application available from 

15?l2 l * , L OW S Br,Tr#,rt p0| yt*°hnlo I Burton Street, 
Nottingham NQ1 4BU. Closing data 20 th April 1984 . 

0437B) 


TReipyT 

POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTINGHAM I 


Teeaalda Polytechnic 
We are an r Equal 
Opportunity Employer* 

Dipirtn«nt of Chimlitry 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

o p 

for the above mention 
IfSJSnU T 1 “P Pointed will be ' 

undergraduate work 1 In 

fn'TlKV^ chemistry, and S 
&VS5£h. MipervlM 

aajw^nsew-ss 

^7I h ®'»5f lK ^?L <,n e» ointment 
SflU olo* Oraater {lien 

Eia.Dsa per eppum. 

Manchester 
Polytechnic 
Rollings Faculty 

. "naasga if°r 

iEC^^OME ; 
/ ECONOMICS • 

• ‘ A. v«cana> utiti lit • thi 

Bfwsr *oT 

K?tiir sar >. isnsg „ 


Newcastle Upon Tyne 
' Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering 

School of Power 
Engineering 

SENIOR 

. LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER AIDED 
ENGINEERING 

gSareaggia ms 

Industrial 

expermnca. 

rnort «* the tollowtne : 

ere ssi 

_- c ?2 Integration or CAD and 
CAM eortwnre systems. 

lb) Production control and 

. planning.- 

Id) CAD/CAU In industry. 

«a/ M c g"S{?SfcX5K , ’f“ “ 

, The work will , Involve 

teaching on ai.wjde rtui ' 

ntachanJoal--: and alee 
■ course* 


2 PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

Salary: £1 2,51 B-£1 6,744 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 

Salary: £7,21 5-£1 3,443 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Salary: £7, 215-El 1,568 

{level of appointment and starting salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. A National salary award la sntloipatoa April 1984) 

IN THE 

SSiSBSEXLS* COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 
AND DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Reaulred to Join a lively mulHdtecIpllnary group Involved In: 

0) ^^dl'Sorn^B SSdor! ll^ 188 ' * noltid * n ® 0,1 8,1 ^Eng programme, 

(*•) reward 1 Md consultancy covering a wide range of activities as 
detailed by the subject areas ghrenbalow. 

hold a Brat degree In engineering or related discipline; 
together with relevant Industrial, teaching or research expetlenc«L 

Lectureships In: 

Digital Control Software Engineering 

522L.W Digital L8I/V8U System Dwlgn 

Syatoma Design Artificial Intelligence In 

C°fnpu1w Viaion Systems Engineering 

Satellrte CommuntaallonB Computer Graphics and Image 

Digital Communtaationa- Processing ^ 

Research Aesletantshlps In: 

Software Design Toole 
Active TactlleSenoora 

{ ^Plymouth 

PdMertrin 


programme, 


Software Engineering 
L8I/V8U System Design 
Artificial Intelflgence In 
Engineering 

Computer Graphics and Image 
Processing , . 


Polytechrici 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Enolnanring Department 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 

C0M ®&r ed 

. R«f. Nor L/184 
Briatol pol 
pom to m 
■^pointtnent 
'V d «*,P""len. to il 
of staff heading tn 
mant of computer gl 

iffissaviS’ 

Involved with . th 

a rad”!* of, Science m e 

t studio* and M& 

. ■ new degree * 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

Department of Building 
V 9 a ndiwoj Lon do 

... PRINCIPAL 


wScpT "nenglri e*rl ri u ,’ Sc” In. 
mwhimnil ■ - , . eDplnaering > 

^wass&ar 1 - 




wlfAte isaBI 

HWHtgHediMMnt to 
pouter n 


. »yS u*m 
Vjtpjnd 

in, 

wim 


Rfathe.,, 

Ui* nisi 

: Slffejna ggaq»7ag- 




’ (Reft BBOl) 
Application* are Invited 

&o^n r XitToroV3«?! 

poet of FrfyicIpiULacturar. 

' -TM. y.jjera on appointed, 
rovponoKle for 

'Sffl&uafcS. 

changing 

neede of the prafeealon""" 

: . : ^S&^d^ pert g^jG 

sr&a38[^F^ 


for the 

eKEfetose 


I Bor': 1 


dentlje'i 

form t£ 



GLASGOW COLLEGF 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The College Is a polytechnic type institution of advara 
higher education which may be designated a Scottish 
Central Institution. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF HUMANITIES 

Grade 14 — £17.637 

The Department Is In the Faculty of Ufe and Soc& 
Sciences with teaching responsibilities for Cm 
degree, diploma and certificate courses r 
Communication Studies, Geogapby, History and 
Languages. 1 

The person appointed must be able to offer expertise In 
at least one of these areas, but win be expected to gto 
Leadership to the department as a whole. High acadenic 
qualifications are sought, together with good experience 
In higher education, Including research. 

Application forms from the Establishments Office; 
Glasgow College of Technology, 

Cowcaddens Road, Glasgow G4 OBA /. 

(Tel:, 041-332 7090), to be returned 
within 14 days of the 
appearance of this 

advertisement. .^^m'waihcip 

EDWARD MLLER, Director of Education J Depart 

" Tjd&tea 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

Reader in Electronics 

Rel No L/179 

The Polytechnic proposes to appoint a Reader In Hie genwl . 
field of electronics although preference will be grvan b ' 
candidates with experience Tn microelectronics. It Is import* 
that the person appointed Is able to establish links wttti ft : 
high technology firms in the Bristol region Including Hawks ■ 
Packard who are establishing a research and develops* 
complex as well as a manufacturing unit adjacent to the main 
Polytechnic site. A new building for the Department cl 
Engineering Is being constructed on this site. 

Candidates should have appropriate qualifications tn retort 
disciplines and substantial research/davslofxirt 
experience. ... 

SALARY SCALE: 

£1 2,51 9-£1 3,938 (bar) - £15,744 per annum 

For further details and an application form, lo be returned bf » 
5th April 1984. please contact the Personnel Office, Bdtff 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Frenohay, Bristol or W ; 
Bristol 866201 , Ext 21 6 or 21 7. 

Please quote Reference Number L/179 In aH commit . 

IMN!- 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


Teesaide Polytechnic 
We are an^Equal 
Opportunity Employer’ 

Department of Bualnosa and 
ProrBaalonal Studios 

LECTURER II IN 
ECONOMICS 
(INCLUDING 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS) 


0)1 ID) 


» i 5fi2i ,0 ?i ,o !!5 SES invited for 

economic* . with 

PPPftlCRtlOfi lo Duflinsss, 
tdaaily the auccraaful candl- 
asta will have the ability to 
PEPl? ..Quantltatlyg MetSodS 
Uaclutjlno computer pro 
zmng ~ 


.The euMeMful 
IU teach on DWCJ? S!n» 


enperleaCQ 

-JSftnm E7.Bis_eio.6B3 

° H appo lntmant 
¥ ai if „jy., L 9Tea tar than 
1 , 06 b par annum. 


ror further 
■ppOcption 




Ri?M , iasMa ft as 

naede of the Polyfechnlc. 

wSffisSs. 1- ■ "•■•aL 


will teach on D«f*“ Sj} • 

gs sxuytvs 
ysasssssf’^T^'’-' 

development. ■ 

S r a* eoon M ^ „ 
lereafter. 

* nnUm 

BL cio,s , »-e** , £ m 5.' 

- eft. 443 per * nnU -J I 

EffiSiS: ; 

' Report). -p*. 


JUKI IMKS I lit i | IKK KDIK'ATION Slim^.MKNT 10.3.84 
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Polytechnics continued 


Preston Polytechnic 

LECTURER 

II/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

IN 

EDUCATIONAL 

COMPUTING 


TeesBide Polytechnic 


. We arn un 'equal unpur- 
lunliy employer ' , 


nupartmem of Manauemonl 
Studies 


The Polytechnic ha* of fared 
Educational Computing 

course* ror several years and 
a* a result of recant develop. 
mente In this area, now wishes 
lu appoint to the eLiove post a 
person to act as Educcatlonal 
Computing Co-ordlnator, 


LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


Duties of the poet will 
Include reafioiulbtllty for the 


Polytechnic’s commitment to 
the Microelectronic* In Educa- 


Application* are Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates to teach Financial 
Aspect* of Manaunmont on a 
range of courae*. but mainly 
on the Diploma In Manage- 
ment studies. Certificate nr 
Manaqement Studies and 
small Business Programme*. 


tlon programme IMEpi. 
Through thla the Polytechnic 


Candidate* should he pro- 


acta n* a North Wast centre for 
the Computer Education 
activity within MEP. 


fasslonally qualified, prefer- 
ably with a uoaree and/or rel- 


evant industrial and commer- 
cial experience. An added 


Applicants should have a 
first degree In Computing Sci- 
ence or a related discipline 


advantage would be the ability 
to teach quantitative tech- 
niques and computer 
applications. 


and. becauae or the nature or 
the work Involved, the suc- 
cessful applicant will be 
expected to have worked in. 


or have bean closely associ- 
ated with, the Schools' sector 


Salary: £7,81 3-£ 1 1 .366 

{efficiency bar >—£12.332 
Cwork barr-C 13,443 per 
annum. 


at either Primary or Second- 
ary level. Curriculum develop- 


ment experience particularly 
rotated to the Schools' sector 
will bn a distinct advantage. 


Application forma and far- 
ther particulars from: The 

Personnel Soctlon. Teesaide 


3atary scales: Lll £7,213 to 
1.368; BL £10,683 to 
2,932 (Oar) to £13.443. 


Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
Mlddloelirouoh, Cleveland 
T5I 3BA. Tel: 0642 218121, 


Application forma and far 


Closing dote for applica- 
tions: Slat March. 1B84. 113 


llior details, quoting reference 
A A/l 08 obtainable from the 


Personnel Office. Preston 
Polytechnic, Corporation 

?iras-S3te?. PB,a5b -™' 


closing Date: 28th March, 
1984. Hi 


Liverpool Polytechnic 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


Department of Business 
Studies 


Faculty of Management A 
Bustuoas 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE II 
- PL (2 YEARS) 


Department of Economics 
end Economic History 


£7 ,229— £13.744 


LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited far 
Lecturer . In Business 


Finance. Teaching will be to 
final year undergraduate and 
diploma level. 


Applications ore Invited 


from candidates with proven 
interest In end applications or 
micro-economics. In addition 
to being well qualified appli- 
cants should be able to demon- 
strate ability to teach on a 
range of undergraduate 

courses. Ability to teach his- 
tory of economic thought 
would be an advantage. 
Research and close liaison 
with Industry are encouraged. 


Candidates should have a 
numerate background and 
have studied Economica and 
Accountancy to an advanced 
level. A higher degree and/or a 
professional qualification are 
desirable together with prac- 
tical experience. 


Please quota reference No. 
LP635. 


|6a^erj- scale: £7,213- 


For further particulars end 
■n application form (return- 
able hy 50 March, 1984) Band 
a salt addressed envelope 


marked M/209 to the Becre- 
tary. Manchester Polytechnic, 
All Saints Building. Manches- 
ter M 10 fiDH, " H3 


Application forma end fur- 
ther details ora available from 
the Personnel Office, Llver- 

B ool polytechnic, Rodney 
iDuae, 70 Mount Pleasant. 
Liverpool L3 SUX, Teh 031- 
207 SBBl. Ext. 2 Si 9. Closing 
data la 14 days from the 
appearance or thla advertise- 
ment. H8 


Colleges of Further Education 



DIVISION OF 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE 
AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Senior Lecturer Scale 


Application! are Invited for the above new appointment commencing in 
September 1984. The post has been created ai a remit of the College'll 
continued expansion and .(he eiiabHahmcnt of a new BA degree program in 
Computer Science. 

The College la seeking a dynamic and imaginative computer sciential to 
Initiate ana develop lu new four-year computer science program and lo plan 
new aneilliary courses In Computer literacy for students of Butlneit, 
Economics and Social Science*. The Director will be given considerable 
■cope and Independence lo promote what promises lo be a very important 
new stream of courses in the curriculum. 


Applicant* ihoutd have qualification* appropriate to teaching computer 
idcnce at undergraduate jevel and should nave ai least three years relevant 


leeching experience. 

Dude* will include teaching key courses on the now 


Dude* will include teaching key courses on the now program, curriculum 
development and academic advising of studcn^i from over 70 nations, under 
(he supervision or (be Divisional Chairman and (be Academic Dean. 
Letters of application, game* of two referee* and fbU curriculum vitas 
should be'Hbmittad, by Friday, 30th March, toi Dr Robert t. Kuehn, 
. Academic Dean, Richmond College, Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey 
TW10 6JP. (14aun 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
. NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Principal: Leonard G, Dewsher, AeadDIpBd (Lond), BBcfEcon), MA, FR8A 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


TEMPORARY LECTURER II 

? IN EDUCATION 

(Learning Difficulties) >. 


Required for one year starting I8l8eptember, 19&4, a Lecturer to contribute 
to the teaching and develop merit of a range of In-Service course* 1 tor 
teechWB Inducing a part-time BEd and advanced Dlptomaopurae*. Hq/ehe 
ehoujd have atantttoant daaaroom experience Inoludtofl teaching and 
developing curricula tor children wttn special needs and a higher 
qualification, . '•* ' 


' Ul Salary Bcelff E7, 21M51 1,568 per anrkim; 1 ; - r ... 

Further detune and explication forma, returned^ by Friday, Qtii April, 1BB4 , 
may be obtained from The Principal. NaW.COtlege Durhairi, Framweadeto 
Moor Centra, Durham DHt BE8, on recent of a stamped addre^ed 
lootacap envelope.: ■' ^ 


Connaught College 

LECTURER TO 
TEACH COMPUTER 
STUDIES 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 




Tlie Directors or Cnnnauahi 
Collnni: raquira an Innovative 
and tompatont Lecturer to 
leuch Computer Studies lo 

advanced level. 


The peraun appointed will 
bo required to: 


I. Manage s 10 station BBC 
eronet . 


2. Actively provide aupPCirt 
Tor colleagues through various 
discipline* in tha field* o( IT. 


3. Undurteko research and 

development . 


W ! tin rx. w5.4W7»g /am t \ 
J Get lu Vt Tl-.i ■ 'O'.jf Auitr jii.i llul • 

* tah Aii'Jidlons h ivfc nil <«■ i - I 

I fiiH Kmjfc Auilijli.'i •ibf fit Aul % 
I OutbXl- • Die Gl Barr** ffetl | 

| • Lr ulmg 4 wheel <1 iia* espeditions • 

• ehiirfv3lMigiLb)'.h hoiel cjinping S 
I lijuf', eAu^Ri-iumf^es Irom £499 I 

Aosmm ; 

1 7 P& L.mc. Bndol.l.W l0272i2447Ll 


4. Nruotlate their own salary 
and rontact time. 


Letter* of applies! Inn 
should he sent in writing and 
Include a detailed CV together 
with the names, addresses and 
telepliune numbers of 4 
refnrues. 


Escape lo the 
Hebrides 


Wo offer a range of 
cruises aboard KyJebnan to 


Coudldams are also invited 
to submit a disc or Utelr origi- 
nal work. 


Interview* will take place 
throughout the weekend of 
ith and 8th April. HI 


tha llobrldean Islands and! 
St. Hilda, Ideally eultnd 
for all Interest* and ages. 
I’laasa write or telephone 
for brochure. Hebi-idoun 
Holidays, Harbour. Troon. 
Ayrahlre. (0292) 316444. 

HS4 


BAN CLBMBNTB, Calif. Rot. 
prof . Indy and 2 grandch tldren. 
boaLhhovuo sips 3, seek arc. 


London are* 4/6 " wka July/ 
Auguat. 0392/860807. H24 


Colleges of Higher Education 



The College of Ripon and York St. John 

LECTURER GRADE II 
(Primary Education) 


£7,215-411,568 (under review) 


Well qualified teachers with recent experience of teaching 
infants and/or juniors are invited to apply for the above post 
in this Church of England College of Higher Education. 

The successful candidate will make a major contibution to 
courses in Language and Reading at initial and in-service 
levels and it Is hoped that candidates will be able to offer an 
additional strength in the primary curriculum. 

The ability to work as one of a team is essential and experience 
of collaborative work in developing the infant/primary 
curriculum will be an advantage. 


The post is based on the York campus but some teaching on 
the Ripon campus will be expected. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from 
The Principal, College of Ripon and York St. John, Lord 
Mayor's Walk, York Y03 7BX to whom completed 
application forms should be returned to arrive not later than 
Monday 2nd April, 1984. . 

(14387) 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Those appointed will be expected to teach on a range 
of Business and Management courses and to make a 
strong contribution to Snort Course work within the 
Department. High academic qualifications and recent 
industrial experience would be required. 


The salary for the posts will be In the range 
El 0,683— £1 3,443. 


Application forme and further pertlou I are 
may be obtained from the Deputy 
Registrar, to whom applications should 
be returned by61h April 1984. 


Bolton IvinnjiE of Highek Equation 

Deane Road, BOLTON 8L3 BAB MBHM 
TtHl Bolton <0204)28851 ■■■■MM 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS 


Application* are invited for new posts In kay devatopman) ; . 
areas: 


OFFICE SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL DATA PROCESSING 

Formal qualification's may ba In Computing, Business SllidFog 
: or Engineering, provided that these are matched by relevant 
commarelal or Industrial experience, . j 

Salary Soalea; 

PL £12,51 9-£1 3,838 (bar) - £15,744 ■ 

SL£10,683-£1 2,552 (bar) -£13,443 
U£7^15-£11^6S 

Further details and application forma may ba obtained from iha 


Personnel Office, 

Inglemlre Avenue. Hull HUB 7LU, telephone (0482) 446506, 


Ctoslng data: $0 March. 1$84 




i [Tran iw 


ji Roehampton 
V Institute 


Dlgby 8 tuar 1 
Froebal 
Southland! 
White land* 


Coursas offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university 


Education era In combined studies leading to university 
first and higher degrees. 


LECTURESHIPS 

(w.e.f. 1 st September, 1984) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The person appointed will share responsibility for the develop- 
ment and teaching of courses in Language Study to Honours 


Degree level. Undergraduate courses Include: Language, 
Power Politics and Sexuality; English In Ms Social Context ; The 
Historical Development o( English, Stylistics, and Modem Un- 


Historicai Development of English, stylistics, and Modem Lin- 
guistic Theory- We are looking Tor a person with energy, initiative 
and Ideas, who can help to build up this area of lhe Department's 


work. Applicants should have research experience, preferably in 
either sociolinguistics or literary stylistics, a commitment to an 


Interdisciplinary perspective, and preferably some experience ol 
teaching in hlgner education. 


MARKETING 

A graduate In Business Studies or Economics, preferably with 
business experience and a higher degree in Marketing, Is 
required to assist in the teaching of second and third year 
courses at undergraduate level on Business Studies degree. 


PSYCHOLOGY (Two Posts) 

1. To leach undergraduate Introductory courses In Psychology 


and to supervise third year research projects. Applicants 
must have a good knowledge of general Psychology and bo 
lamlllar with SPSS. The Introductory coureoa Include 
research methods and areas ol cognitive and personal-social 
development. The post also includes supervision ol 
third year research projects. 

2. To contribute to personality and counselling components of 
both undergraduate and postgraduate courses and lo teach 
research methods. Applicants must have a good knowledge 
of the field of human personality. Familiarity with SPSS Ib also 
essential. 


Applicants for both posts must have a good first degree In Psy- 
chology and must have completed, or Be rear to completing, a 


higher degree. Soma teaching experience would be preferred. 

TEXTILE STUDIES . 


This post Is In the Home Economics Department. Applicants 
should possess degree qualifications In an area appropriate to 
this specialism in Home Economics. Higher qualifications and 
Industrial or teaching experience In garment construction, textile 
science and/or creative textiles are also expected. 

Salary (LLI/8L scale) £7,21 6-~£1 3.443 pkiB London Allowance 
£907 per annum, 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained 
by writing to: 

R. A. Fennell 
Assistant Secretary 


Roehampton Institute of Higher Education 
Diabv Stuart College 


Dlgby Stuart College 
Roehampton Lane. London 8W1 5 BPH 
Indicating clearly Um po*t(el ter which details are required- 
The etoamg data tor ill applications fa Monday, 2iw April, 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 


Required fori sf September 1984: 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


With a major Interest In fhe teaching of reading 
and language skills. 


LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


With an Interest In the training of primary 
teachers. 


663387. 


Completed forms to be returned by 4th April 
1964. 


Berkshire County Council Is on equal Opportunity 
employer. 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
' Canterbury :• 


Required for tha baialnnlna 
' of tha Autumn tarqi 1 984 


LECTURER IN 
ART HISTORY 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts 
fi Technology 

LECTURER I 
IN BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ENGLISH AS 
A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


with experience gf teach in a 
In aohoota. 


Required from; lit Sep tom 
bar ' to taaah bualnea 
'-‘cation up to a nloh 


The college hog approx- 
iinatoly 1000 *tudaata and 


.cation up to a high 

leva) and English to a For agin 


«,«>■ „BEf 1 ..and DSC 

dearnaa, ‘ PGCB, advanced 
dtploman and higher dearau 


diploma* and 
In Education. 


Language' up to DIpHE (aval, i 
AppTlcanta should havo a good •». 
Honours- dopren ■ or post- ; 
graduate qualification In BubI- 


Salary, acaJai'. Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer £7.213 — 


u/seniar Lecturer 

£13,443 p.a. 

Fir further 'detail* writ* to 
— Papoqnl 


SS2 ua oV p WCm 

outurlce. Appropriate teaching 
mini, covii- 
tratlVe or 


. . latnd * are* 
advantage, 


srsm 


Mr* ' Jean Loni 

ituron^Colle 
analoulntf a 
eitVP 


£3,S49~£e,73B 


(under review), Btafftno . 
dependent upon qualification 
and experience. . tatervlewa 
yvln be held on 4th May. 












THE.TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT! ■ 
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Colleges of Higher 
Education „ 


S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
LANCASTER 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

(Group 6) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the post of VIce-PrfncIpBl at this 
Church of England Colfege of Higher Education from 1st 
January 1985, on the retirement of the present holder. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained 
from The Principal 8. Martin's College, Lancaster LAI 
3JD. Application forme should he returned by let May. 

(TH ES 14306] 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL ■ 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 
FACULTY OF AHT & DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

LECTURER GRADE 2 - INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

tofo d avelopVifl dopartmem saaka eppfc&nta with srtthutiaam, conwnHmwiI and 
pmtesataftBl tfcUa to r llw sbova post. Appiioents an Jnvtted from suttaMy ouaMed 
perowto teach on tha fejMms, Vine year aA(Hona) Industrial Design Couisa. 
wmdWales should be putting daejorma. fttlh prafwsWy a flmldegrss or 


OjrwttBto teach on (he feill-Uina, Vim year aA(Hons) Industrial DMlgn Courae. 
Ctur d’da foshotrU be pratifatng dertpau. wtlh praferaWy a fKTdeoras or 
po^radkuto tt/aMoatJona fn Imfuttrlsl DosJgn; experience In aducafion would be an 


BalBiy ScaJe: £7.21 S-£ 11,868. 

Fwthof partcuiara and spirfoaVon form* may ba obtained from: 

The PamonMl Officer, South Olamoraan hHUhrte of Hlofisr Education, Gyncoed 
Ro *?; f artll *L CF2 SxBTConipWed appUoatlons should be returned 
wflhln Burtean days of the pubUostlon of this advmiBenwmTPost No. L®12. 


'HUMflERS IDE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF FOOD STUDIES 


Wtuttm iratnvStd Aram mhat/y 
^nWedsudBipen meed persons lor itw , 

foUowhgkey'poitssupportlrt ubtlns mw 
cWMbpnunts 

LI l/S L FOOD 

TECHNOLOGY 

LII/SLFOOD 

ENGINEERING/ 

PROCESS 

DEVELOPMENT 

teesBosaB?- 

opporttrttlej ate avteibla. 

Salary ica/es 
SL £10. 683-i I ?552 
(Bad- £13,443 

U0.2U-Ill.56a 

ntrtisrdaMi and appHcatfan farm 


HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGE a O a 
of Higheru 0 
Education VS C? 


Research and 
Studentships 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

Canterbury 

or 5?e q ^m£ r t£m h M?‘ no 

(1) LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRE-VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

successful candidate 
will be rnqulrei] to dsvsia 
courses In Pra-vaoatli 

fiSsr Ams 


(2) LECTURER n/ . 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 


SBMpRhjfea 

__ scslfii Lacturar 

„.sss“*ca,airte,£fi3« 

:r5ss?.*s*w»r“;sfflS 

tlona ehtiuld bo sent noMiter 
Apfll, 


University of Oxford 
Wolfson College 
Oxford 0X2 6UD 

Centra tar^fcxilo- Legal 

POSTGRADUATE 

research; in 

SOCIO-LEGAL 
STUDIES 


The centre 
tlon* from stud 

iivilsa aojpllea- 
ants wbo have. 

mer of 10B4, a 
degree ip law 
•nee end who 
take txpt^raau 

jtllEKe 

wish to undar- 

ftetdtesasssis 

St 

B“«v&agrs 

of tha Unlver- 


a car-. 
. ff -In the 
_ , ... c*Mon wo- 

ciduraii IlnencteT. - support 
after divorce, end Insolvency 
law and practloe- 


aSHKia^M 


University College of 
Swansea 

__ AppUcaUona are Invited 

^"sr^Tiasaarft 

SrtdgiU itaortSy, for: 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

^ssxiaassmA 

tee — Edu 
enoloey/Bpao . 
Claaaloa ■ and 
f (Dr MltobWlTj, 

_ (Frafanar 

Rueeiui studies 

«"•». O oology . 

waJianlool 
-lAAr Tiylor .'tB_ 

SraVilMTE'ffiS,. 1 

imputer Soli 


Jolntfv.GI 
nearing ■ 
naorlng •< 


Wn^and) 


Lord Chancellor’s Department 

THE LAW COMMISSION 

Research 

Assistants 

Applications are invited from graduates with good 
Honours Degrees in Law and those graduating in 1 984 
for 4 Research Assistant posts tenable for up to 3 
years In connection with the Commission's work in the 
fields of Contract, Criminal Law, Family Law and 
Property Law. 

Sfl/fl/yE7,560-E8,440 (inclusive of London 
Weighting). 

Applications must be received by Friday 6th April 1 964. 
Successful applicants would take up their posts 
between June and October 1 984. Application forms 
and further particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. G. H. 
Gasson, Secretary, Law Commission, Conquest 
House, 37/38 John Street, Theobalds Road, London 
WC1 N 2BQ. (Telephone No. 01 -2420861 Ext. 205). 

(14346) 


Brunei University 
Shoreditch Campus, 
Egham, Surrey 

Department of Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Mathematic* Education 

let Septom^mr! C isS4--31at 
August. 1985 


We are a email research 
team In Mathematics educa- 
tion and require en enthusias- 
tic young Mathematics 
draduate with teaching 
experience to join us for one 
year, 

The work will involve the 
study of methods of asseu- 
ment In mathematicii par« 


. ■ Will ■ilVUIfto UIU 

study of methods of assess- 
ment In math emetics par- 
ticularly In connection with 
the new 17+ certificate In 
pre-vocatlonal education. A 


pro-vocational educatlo... „ 
knowledge or the methodol- 
°OV of aduontlonel research 
would be an advantage. 


This appointment would ba 
suitable for one year 
secondment. 


[ary In the eoale £6,310- 
10 per annum, plus 


tarn 

£1.186 per 
Allowanca. 
benefits. 


annum. plus 
annum London 
With UBS 


_ Application forme from the 
Personnel Secretary. Brunei 


Ixt. 49. 

A m 


University of London: 

The London School of 
Economics end Political 
Helenes 

RESEARCH 
OFFICER8HIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

A pp II cation* are Invited for 
me post or Research officer to 
work on a project on taxation 

s4,.rgrrr„saE“»i”« 

poaa/ble PUrUnB “ * oon “ 

j. The eppolnbnant will be on 
ttm ealery ecdajor Research 

£1.186 a year Lonl 
Allowance t in assessing the 
■tnrOna Salary, consideration 
will be given to qualification, 
age and experience but the 
appointment la expected to be 
et the lower end of the scale. 


’Application fonne and fur- 
ore available. 


ther pc 
sddfee 


- a stamped, 
•lope, from the 
ye Ofnoer.Room 
ndpn School of 
•jpn Street. 


Econoiol 

London 


7 : . ■ of Science ' • 
Smivenham, Swindon 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

"j&i awjBfe; 

b 

blade pretbetir* aurfSsi^, , 
»hoWd hold 
“^5?' m 




Hreeeuro g 
concave curved su 



lllil 



r-qyjPLTa,* iM 


Vfc* -<• « 





University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Law 

TEMPORARY 

RE8EARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications are Invited for 
a pool of Research Aasoalate, 
to be concerned with the 
application of computer tech- 
nology to research and teach- 
ing In law. Candidates should 
be graduates and havo rele- 
vant experience In law 
tonathar with computing or 
information science. The post 
will be tenable rrom let Octo- 
ber 1084 for a period of ala 
months, although an exten- 
sion may be considered. 

8 alary at an appropriate 
paint an the Research Staff 
scale, £6.310— £8,330 p~ 
annum (plus USS). Furth„, 
particulars from the Assistant 
Registrar, Law Division, The 
Registry, Chancellor's Court 
University of Hlrminghoi 
Box BBS, Birmingham Bio htt 

MAanSnMhm 


University College 
Swansea 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates, or those 
expected to graduate shortly, 
for a 

RE8EARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


Under the su 


3. years 
. In tho 


... work for i 

indar Ole »u per vision o. 
amea A. Davies. Areat early 
. loto f!HL nav .® 1 (endprefara- 
ty . Dickens), or .Victorian 
tha 


9. l “K*hB) or .Victorian 
.. ■« (especial 


am (nor 1 . 


The Studantahlp la of the 
«■ a etudantehlp 

J*® 


Fellows 


Hie firitUh Academy 

•THANK-OFFERING 
TO BRITAIN’ : 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

.BSSSasRte 


'fbw3J t aF; , a 

•&Er 




Colleges and Departments of Art 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons with experience in Higher Education 
for the post or Vice Principal of this major d 
institution of Further and Higher Education, « 
which will become vacant on l September *§ 
1664 on the retirement of the present holder. 
(Salary in the range £19,683 - £20,514; 
Group 8). 

Application forma and further details from: 

The Principal, CCAT 

East Road, Cambridge GB1 1PT 

to whom completed applications must be 

returned by 6 April 1984. 

(14364) 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 

LECTURER I IN 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

(Spanish and/or Carman) 

. Required from lat Septem- 
ber to teach A level. Linguist 
Secretarial and Honours 
Degree Courses. Applicants 
should hold a Honours Degree 
and have e good knowledge of 
the contemporai'y Institutions 
of Spain, and/or Qarminy, 
and/or a knowledge of 
Applied Linguist lea. Prefer- 
ence given to candidates able 
to teach both lonouonae. at 
least ana to BA (Hone) level. 
Research or teaching 
experience will be — 
advantage. 

Salary i £S a 64D-C0.735. 
starting point dependent upon 
qualifications and experience. 

Details and forma, to ba 
-.turned by Bth April. 1P“ J 
rrom Heed of Dapertmon 
Humanities. CCAT. 

Rond, Cnmb^id^o col IPT^ 


Miscellaneous 


Courses 


CITY OF 

BIRftiimU 

POLITE*, 


FACULTY OF ART WO RN 

The following courses (M 
and part-time) are offered 
to experienced Art and 
Design Educators and At 
Therapists. 

M.A. In Art Education 
Diploma In Protest I omI 
Studies In Education^ 
and Design) 
M.Phll/Ph.D(Art 
Education) 

Enquiries to the Haadof 
School of Art Education, 
City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, Margaral 
Stroll 

Birmingham B33BX.Tat 
021-3596721 


Eurocentre and 
Davies’s School of 
English 
Cambridge 

Application* ere Invited for 
teaching paste as Teach ora or 
English as a Foreign Language 

,*he purpose-built Cam- 
bridge Eurocantro. which Is 
due to open on 8 July. 

_ Candidates should be 
British subjects with a good 
honours degree from a 
British, Commonwealth or U8 
University. They should have 
Wide and varied experience In 
Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language with e postgraduate 
qualification In TBFL7 Prefer- 
enca will, be given to appli- 
cants with experience In one 
or more of the following 
neias: 

— Teaching Business English 

_ -Teaching Middle or Far- 
Eastern students 

—Computer-assisted Lan- 
guage Learning. 

Please send, tell o.v. 
(enoloelng e-ajl.) for furthar 
details toi The PrlnolpiQ, 
Davie's School of English. 6& 

cSm^lx Btreet : 


Librarians 

Liverpool Polytechnic 

• Library Serviced Deportment 

STOCK EDITOR 
(ACQUISITIONS 
LIBRARIAN) . 

£8, 1B44.C8, 7 19 

Th e Central^ Services U 

... 

relegation of library materia], 

.. uWr- quq^ rsferenca. No. — 
date is 14 days from ,i 

sssi y 


UNIVERSITY OF WALK 
MSo Eoon 
INTERNATIOHAl 
ECONOMICS 
AND BANKING 

Applications are Invited fort* 
one year taught corns* 
oommervclng In October w 
Students follow course* F 
International BanWnff 
International Tra« 
International Finance^ 
Development Econojo 
and prepare a Asserts** 

Application forniiF* 

available fromi The 

Aaa Want 

AcBdMtilcR^lafry,^ 

PO BoX«ji. 
Cardiff CF1 3XA ^ 


... • :J 

Liverpool Polytee^; 

Library services 

ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN-. | 
(PERIODICAL® [: 

■ •X4.68B-C7.OOS ■■ 

•• .A 

required ,n w S|fo a ' 

Library,. WSUOQ rily qg., . 
Duties are ppSJSSs 

calmed with penpwj^^tag 

sion in the jMte- W . 

=SitSSr^ 


time, om inroiw- ' (P-'i, 

Please quote e+ fereD : 

VT'tt 1 * ■= ud ffi).: 



rflKT 1MKH IlIGHKItKtHICAl ION SUPPI.KMKNT lfi.3.84 


Administration 


Overseas 


y London 

Oj O Business 
1 School 

INFORMATION CONTROLLER 
AND SYSTEMS ADVISER 

THE LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL located In Regent's Park is 
creating a new post to strengthen Its Administrative Team. 

The successful applicant will occupy a senior management post 
with a responsibility to advise and implement on all matters relating to 
office procedures throughout the administrative structure of the 
school including the introduction of new technology. 

The Systems Adviser will report to the Secretary of the School 
and will be expected to liase closely with the Manager of the 
Computer Department to achieve long term integration. 

Applicants will be expected to have considerable experience In 
the field of administrative and 0&M techniques and a good working 
knowledge of university administration will bs of considerable 
advantage. 

Salary will be on the recognised university scale for 
Administrative Analagous Staff Grade 1 1 1 including London 
Allowance. Membership of the Universities Superannuation Scheme is 
required. 

Application including CV In writing to: 

Secretary and Treasurer, London Business School, Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, London NW1 48 A. 

Closing date 30 March 1984. Requests for a Job Description 
p/ease telephone Mrs. E. Watson 01-262 S 060. 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

The post would Involve working as part of a team In a busy 
registry in a college with around!, 400 students, many from 
overseas. The post might suit a graduate with experience of 
’ clerical work or a non-graduate with experience of 
academic administration. 

We wish to hear from applicants who are interested in 
higher education administration. Experience in computer- 
based systems would be an advantage; failing this, a 
demonstrated interest would be acceptable. 

Initial salary in range £6,<XX>-£7,000 per annum according 
to qualifications and experience. 

For further information contact i— 

The Registrar, Holborn Law Tbtara, 200 Greyhound Road, 
London W14 9RY. Telephone: 01J85 3377 
within fiva working days of publication of this 
advertisement. 


aa-94 May 1B84. Paei £78 
(accommodation extra). 
Coursa Tutor i Onynor 
Kavanagh. 

Learning from objects. 

B-IO May 1984. Fesi <40 
(accommodation extra). 
Course Tutor: Bllean Hooper- 


. wiey i»o*. reel *40 

(accommodation extra). 
Course Tutor: Bllean Hooper- 


Further do tails rrom the 
Department or Museum Stu- 
dios, 105 Princess Road Bast, 
Uileaater LEI iLa, Toll 
Leicester (0533) 358560. H9B 


Courses continued 


University of Leicester 

Department of Museum 
Studies 

TWO SHORT 
COURSES 

History museums end 
research: a, consideration of 
purpose end methods. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT 

DURBAN 

Applications aia Invited from suitably 
qualified persons regardless of sex. 
religion, race, colour or national origin 
(or appointment to the past at 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Candidates should be able to offer 
courses In: 

-ma- 

Experience of iho application of these 
topics to the Building Industry would 
be useful but Is not essential. 

Salary In the range: 

818 544 X R1 048 - RTS 830 
(which Includes a 12% pensionable 
allowance.) 

Tire commencing notch will be 
dependent on tha qualiDcattone and/or 
experience ol the aircceselul applicant. 
In addition to the above tha followfmi 
amounts are payable: 

(I) a non- pensionable service bonus 
of 03% of one month's uhuy 
paid annually. 

(II) a fixed supplementary non- 
penslonable amount ol R2 400 per 
annum paid monthly (at present 
under review). 

(id) a non-pensionible houstag loan 
subsidy paid monthly (subject to 
certain conditions). 

Application forms, further partlmlus 
ol the poet and Information on 
peniloD, medical aid, group 
Inurinee. start and dipandenta 
bursaries, bousing loan ano subsidy 
lehamai, long leave conditions and 
travailing ixpeniai on Ural 
appointment are oMafnibla horn tha 
Registrar, Unlveratty ol Natal. King 
Qiurga V Avenue, Ourban, 40f>1, with 
whom applications, on tha preicrlbad 
form, muat be lodged not later than 
INI April, 1884 quoting tha reference 
OWN- (14360) 


University of the 
Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 

Deportment of Account I it a 
Division or Cast end 
Managerial Accounting 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 

_ Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona rasardleea of asx. rare, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to ihg post of 
Senior Let) t lire r/Aaaoc Into 

Professor In the Division of 
Coat and Managerial Account- 
ing (n tha Department of 
Accounting. A Son lor Lee 
turer post may. if aoproprj 
ote, be rilled at Aasocli 
Professor level. 


The eucceeatel applicant 
will be expaatad to lecture and 
to assume administrative 
responsibility for the 
advanced courses ana to carry 
out research In coat and man- 
agerial accounting. 

In addition to tha appropri- 
ate academia quellflcatfona 
and experience applicants 
should preferably be profes- 
sionally qualified ae 
accountants. 

: The salary ranoee are 1 . 
Associate Profosuori 

„ R2i.aaf-R96.ii3 p.b. 

Bn ni or Lecturer: 

RlA.SoT— R84.04S p.b. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: POLYTECHNIC 

Applicatiuns arc invited from suitably qualified candidates far the 
following posts tenable from Scpirniner/Octuber |!HH at the 
Polytechnic, Rlaniyrc, a consi iluem College of ihr University of 
Malawi. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING: 

Departments of Civil, Electrical & Mechanical Engineering 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

In Civil Engineering (Surveying) 

Senior Lecturer/Reader 

in Civil Engineering (Hydraulics) 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

in Electronic Engineering 

Senior Lecturer/Reader 

in Mechanical Engineering 

Successful applicants will be required to leach in a programme 
leadingto the award of the 3-year Diploma in Engineering and the 
6-year Degree in Engineering, and will he encouraged to undertake 
and supervise some research. 

Candidates must possess a suitable Honours Degree as welt as 
indusrri.il experience and/or a postgraduate qualification in one of 
(he appropriate discipline*. Membership of an in ter naii anally 
recognised professional body would be nn advantage. A significant 
record of (caching and/or pracllcnl work is a prerequisite fur 
appointment at Senior Lecturcr/Reader levels. i 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE: 

Department of Management 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

in Marketing and Personnel Management 

The successful applicant will be required to leach Management 
subjects In a programme leading to die .award of (he 3-year 
Diploma in Business Studies and the i-yean Degree in Commerce, 
and will be encouraged to undertake and supervise same research. 
In addition, (he successful applicant will he expected to help leach 
the part-time postgraduate Diploma in Managemem Studies , as 
well as to initiate and help conduct short training courses fo. 
practitioner* at the purpose-built Management Centre. 

Candidates for a post in this newly-eaiablislied Departmcni must 
posaeaa a good Honours Degree in Management or related subjects, 
and a postgraduate qualification, na well as practical experience. 
Although not essential, specialist knowledge of Marketing and/or 
Personnel Management would be an added advantage. 

Department of Accountancy 

Senior Lecturer/Reader/ Professor 
in Accountancy 

Tha eucceufuJ applicant udil be required (o teach Accountancy In a 
1 programme leading to the award of the 3-year Diploma in Business 
Studies and the 5-year Degree in Commerce (Accountancy). 
Candidates must pouraa a good Honours Degree plus a recognised 
professional qualification in Acountancy, with relevant leaching 
and/or commercial experience. 

Competitive salaries (currently under revision) will be offered to 
successful candidates. Part-lumishcd accommodation will be 
provided al 10% of basic salary, as well as the usual benefits for 
those employed on contracts (initially, two years), including air 
passages, medical expenses, educational allowances, and a tax-free 
gratuity. British nationals appointed to posts in Engineering will be 
eligible for BESS supplementation. 

Four copies of a detailed nnleulttm vltet containing full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, plus the names and addresses of 
three referees, should be tent to the Registrar , University of 
Malawi, P.O, Box 278, Zomba, by 24 Merck 1904. ( 14 W 7 ) 
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* THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SttfrbEMENt ' 



(IIK TIMES IJIGHKK KIIIJOATION SUPPLEMENT 16. .1.84 



Use your teaching skills to train our young people so that they in turn 
may help to further develop our nation . 


LECTURER: HISTORY 
(Med-Lab Technology) 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
recognised diploma in Medical Laboratory 
technology or a science degree specialising 
in Histology plus a minimum of three years 
of work experience in a large hospital. 
Teaching experience would be an advan- 
tage 

Duties: 

The successful candidate will be required to 
teach Histology to post-school certificate 
students preparing fora diploma in Medical 
La bora lory technology. 

LECTURER: PARASITOLOGY 
(Med-Lab Technology) 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
recognised diploma in Medical Laboratory 
Technology or a science degree specialising 
in Parasitology. At least three years of work 
experience would be anasset. 

Duties 

The successful candidate will be required to 
teach a specialised course in Medical Labo- 
ratory Technology preparing students for n 
dipofmain the field. 

LECTURER: BACTERIOLOGY 
(Med-Lab Technology) 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a recognised diplo- 
ma in Medical Laboratory or n science 
degree specialising in Bacteriology. At least 
three years Med-Lab experience will be 
required. 

Duties: 

The successful candidate will be required to 
latch students on a three year course 
leading to a Zambian Diploma in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. 

LECTURER: PHARMACY (2 POSTS) 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a University de- 
gree in Pharmacy or an equivalent diploma 
in Pharmacy Technology with at least three 
years of work experience in the field 
including the dispensing of drugs in a large 
hospital. 

Duties: 

The successful candidates will be required 
to teach students on a three year course 
leading to a Diploma In Pharmacy Techno- 
logy. 

LECTURER: COMPUTER SCIENCE 
<2 POSTS) 

Qualifications: 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
•recognised qualification In Computer 
Science with several years of experience in 
Computer programming and at least two 
• years experience as a Senior Programmer or ' 
Senior System s Designer or Analyst. ' 

Duties: 

The successful candidate will be required to 
teach Computer Science to full tin>e stu- 
dents preparing for a three year diploma in 
Business Studies. i 

LECTURER: ACCOUNTANCY 
(2POST& 

! Qualifications: - : | 

' Applicants should have a University de- ' 
. ; grcc or a. recognised diploma In Business . 

Administration or Commerce with a major 
V in Accounting and preferably Auditing. A\ 
: period of two years work wiperieqee as n<: 
teacher of the subject, will bcin ajjset: 


Duties: 

The successful candidates will teach Ac- 
countancy to students preparing for a 
diploma in Business Studies. 

LECTURER: JOURNALISM 
(3 POSTS) 

Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a degree in the 
Liberal Arts or Social Sciences with a 
post-graduate degree or diploma in Journa- 
lism or Mass-Cummunfcalion with at least 
three years of experience in Mass-Media. 
Candidates without a University degree 
who have served in Mass-Media for not less 
than four years may a Iso apply. 

Duties: 

'rhe successful candidates will be required 
to teach students on a three year diploma 
course for the newspapers, magazines and 
information up to tne level at which they 
are immediately acceptable to the em- 
ployers. 

LECTURER: PHYSIOTHERAPY 
(2 POSTS) 

Qualifications: 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
recognised qualification in Physiotherapy 
and a minimum of three years of practical 
experience. Teaching experience in this 
field would be a strong advantage. 

Duties: 

The successful candidates will be expected 
to join a team of Lecturers preparing 
students partly at [he College and partly at 
the University Hospital fur a diploma in 
Physiotherapy. 

LECTURER: RADIOGRAPHY 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
recognised qualification in Uadiogmphy 
and a minimum Of three years practical 
experience. Teaching experience would be 
an advantage. 

Duties: . 

The successful candidate will leach full time 
students on a three year course partly at the 
College and partly at the University Tea- 
ching Hospital leading to a diploma In 
Diagnostic Radiography. 

LECTURER: 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a qualification or 
eauavalcnt to HCIMA Chef examinations 
with at least three years of post training 
experience in Hotel Management or Institu- 
tion a I Catering. 

Duties: 

The successful ca ndidate wiU be expected to 
teach all aspects of Hotel Management and 
administration or Institutional Manage- 
ment to students on full time and block 
release courses leading to a diploma In 
Hotel-Management. : 

, IeCTURBR: CQOKERY • ! ; 
Qualifications: . . . 

Applicants' should have a recognised quali- 
fication in Cookery with at least three years 
of post training experience, in ■ a ’Hotel or 
Restaurant. Teaching' experience would be 
.a strong advantage-. . > 

Di/tfty-'. • ; v 

■ . This successful candidate will be. required to 
teach '.all aspects of Cqolfcrv in the Hotel 
, arid: Restaurant area to full lime and block 
■ ‘ivlttase students, : ■ 


LECTURER: ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a University de- 
gree in Electronics Engineering or J iNlCV 
HND or full City and Guilds technological 
diploma or equivalent in Telecommunica- 
tions Engineering with not less than two 
years of Industrial experience, leaching 
experience would bean advantage. 

LECTURER: MINE SURVEYING 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a University de- 
gree or a recognised National Diploma in 
Mine Surveying or equivalent with not less 
than three years practical experience in the 
field. 

Duties: 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
teach Mine Surveying to full lime students 
on a three year course leading to a Zambian 
Diploma in Mine Surveying. 

LECTURER: PROCESS 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should haven Chemical, Electri- 
cal or Mechanical degree qualification or a 
recognised National Diploma in process 
control. At least two years of Industrial 
cxpcrcincc will be required especially in the 
maintenance area. Teaching expcreince will 
be an asset. 

Duties : 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
teach Process Instrumentation to full time 
students on a three year course leading to a 
Zambian Diploma in Process Instrumenta- 
tion. 

LECTURER: QUANTITY SURVEY 
TECHNOLOGY 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a recognised Natio- 
nal Diploma In Quantity Survey Technolo- 
gy with at least two years of Industrial 
experience. A teaching qualification or 
leaching cxpcrcincc would be a strong 
advantage ns would be Membership of the 
Surveyors Professional Organisation. 

Duties: 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
teach Quantity Survey Technology to full 
Hmc students on a three year course leading 
to a Zambian Diploma in Quantity Survey 
Technology. 

LECTURER: LAND SURVEY 
TECHNOLOGY 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a degree or a 
recognised National Diploma in Land Sur- 
vey Technology with at least two years of 
practical experience in the field. Member 
ship of the Institute of Surveyors would be a 
strong advantage as would De any teaching 
experience. 

Duties : 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
teqeh Land Survey Technology to full lime 
students on a three year course leading to a 
Zambian Diploma in Land Survey Tecnnu- 
logy. 

LECTURER: CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Qualifications: ' 

Applicants should hold a degree in Civil 
Engineering ora National Diploma in Civil 
Engineering Technology with at least two 
years of Industrial experience. Teaching 
experience will bo an advantage. 


Duties: 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
leach Civil Engineering to full time students 
on a three year course leading toa Zambian 
Dipluma in Civil Engineering. 


ZAMBIA AIR SERVICES 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 

CHIEF GROUND INSTRUCTOR 
K10,176-K12,576p.a. 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a Flight Naviga- 
tors commerical licence with many years of 
aircrew experience or a full Air Trans 
Pilots Licence (ATPL) with at least 
flying hours. Previous experience on 
Cround School instructions would be an 
advantage or Category ‘A‘ qualified Navi- 
gation Instructor credentials of any recogni- 
sed Airforce with not less than seven years 
experience. 

Duties : 

The successful candidate will Ik* required to 
develop and coordinate academic instruc- 
tion programmes given to pilots up to and 
including the level of commercial pilots 
licence with instruments and multi-engine 
ratings as well as full ATPL. I le will advise 
on the organisation and administration of 
Ground School in relation to appropriate 
training and subsequent licencing. 


SENIOR LECTURER: AERO- 
ELECTRONICS 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a University de- 
gree in Electronics Engineering with a 
special option in Aero-Electronics with 
special emphasis on the semi-conductor 
theory and application. A minimum of lour 
years proven experience will Ik* required in 
Telecommunications preferably in Civil 
Aviation or Armed Forces in the installation 
of IIG VI IF FSK fixed and mobile services 
tape recorders ami remote control .systems 
experience in Air Navigation Aids like VOK 
IIS VDF GCA and NDIJ surveillance radar 
would be n si rung advantage. 


LECTURER: AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 
Qiin/i/icatfons: 

Applicants should have a University de- 
gree in Aeronautical Engineering or a 
recognised National Diploma in Aircraft 
Maintenance Engineering with not less 
than three years experience in Aircrafl 
Maintenance Engineering as it affects Aero- 
Engines and Air Frames. Teaching expe- 
rience would be an advantage . 

FLYING INSTRUCTOR 
K6,660-K8,760p.a. 
Qualifications: 

Applicants should have a valid Commerical 
Pilots Uccpcc with full instructors and 
Instrument ratings. Applicant who are 
approved National Examiners for the issue 
of Pilot's Licences and instrument ratings 
have an advantage. Applicants should 
have extensive experience as Flying Ins- 
tructors at nationally approved training 
establishments and should have not less 
than 1,500 flying hours of which 500 will be 
of Flying Instruction. Candidates with 
CESSNA 15/310 in Group 1 and flying 
i experience. in Tropics at high altitude air 
fields have an added advantage. 
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FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
MAKURDI NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates tor 
the following vacancies in the School of Pharmacy: 

Senior Lecturer I and II In Pharmacsutics/Pharmaceutlcal 
Microbiology. 

Professor, Associate Professor, Senior Lecturer I and II In 
Pharmaceutical Technolagy/lndustrtal Pharmacy. 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I and II In Pharmacognosy/Medicinal 
Chemistry. 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I and II In Pharmacology- 
Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I and II, ‘Assistant Lecturer (‘Nigerian 
candidates only) In Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 

SAURY SCALE 

Professor USS 15 

Associate Professor USS 14 

Senior Lecturer USS 13(a) 

Lecturer I USS 11 

Lecturer li USS 09 

Assistant Lecturer USS 08 


f; 


N1 4,280-NI 5,720 p.a. 
N12.732-N 15,372 
N1 1.384-N14.820 
N 9,000-NI 0,080 
N 7,550-N 8,040 
N 6,338-N 7,488 


Note: 1 Naira » .94p approximately. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Appointment lo retiring age, subject to a probationary period or 
In case of expatriates on a two-year contract basis, renewable 
by mutual consent. Fringe benefits Include sir passages, 
subsidised housing, leave allowance, car allowance, free 
medical/dental treatment. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

Typewritten application (alx copies) should Include curriculum 
vitae elating full name, nationality, place and date ot birth, home 
address, present postal address, marital status, number and 
age of ahlldren, education Including dates and Institutions 
attended, academic and professional qualifications with dates, 
details of posts held with dates, publications with names of 
Journals, etc, extra curricular activities, names and addresses 
ol three professional referees to be sent to: 

The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office, 

180 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 0LE 
by 6th April, 1984. 

Candidates are requested to ask their referees to send their 
references to the above. 

(14340) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TRANSKEI 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons regardless of sex f 
religion, race, colour or national origin, 
for appointment to the following posts: 

1. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER: MATHEMATICS 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applicants for the senior po9t should have a Ph.D 
degree orthe equivalent in research experience. 
CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 

31st March, 1984. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: Tat July, 1984 or as soon 
es possible thereafter. 

2. LECTURER/JUNIOR LECTURER; 
MATHEMATICS 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS; 

^PP'lcants for the post should have a Ph.D degree. 
CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 
^.M a . rch ' 10 84. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: 1st July, 1984 or as soon 
« possible thereafter. 

SALARY SCALES: 

oi?25 ate Pr «>f«ssor— R21237 x 936 — 

^4,04B x 1,036 — 26,116 plus 12% — 

SenlorLecturar— R16B57 x 938— 24,045 plus 12% 
^^.-^2657 x 780—16,557 X 936— 
«»173plus12% 

Junior Lecturer— R9 075 x 621 — 10,317 X 780— 
14^17 plus 12% 

ft,SH? na * Misfits Include payment of removal of 
nd Personal effects, assistance towards 
^f^ sducatlon of children; accident Insurance 
“yMtPdy leave; leave gratuity on retirement 
0 G rou P insurance, Pension and 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: 

BUNDA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 



Malawi. 


DEPARTMENT OF CROP PRODUCTION 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Plant Breeding 

The successful applicant will be required to teach Plant Breeding 
and Ctop Improvement in a programme leading to the award of 
the 3-ycar Diploma and the 5-year Degree in Agriculture. 
Candidates should have a good Honours Degree in Agriculture, 
Genetics, or Botany, and a postgraduate qualification in Plant 
Breeding, as well as teaching and/or practical experience, and 
should be able lo undertake and supervise some research. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Agricultural Engineering 
(2 posts) 

Successful applicants will be required to teach at least two of the 
following subjects to 3-year Diploma and 5- year Degree students: 
(1) Mathematics, (2) Physics, (3) Processing, and (4) Farm 
Structures. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree and a 
postgraduate qualification in Agricultural Engineering (or 
relevant areas), with a strong background in either Farm 
Structures or Processing, as well as teaching and/or practical 
experience, and should be able to undertake and supervise some 
research. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS/NUTRITION 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Human Growth 
& Development or 

Family Resource Management or Home Economica Extension 
The successful applicant will be required to teach two or more of 
the following courses to 3-ycar Diploma and 3-ycar Degree 
students: (11 Human Growth & Development, (2) Community 
Services, (3) Home Management, (4) Professional Home 


Economics, (5) The Family and Its Environment, and (6) Home 
Economics Education/Extension. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching and/or practical 
experience in one or more of the required specialities, and should 
be able to undertake and supervise some research. 

Lecturer la Food Science 

The successful applicant will be required to teach Food Science as 
well as Family Pood and Food Management to 3-year Diploma 
and 5-year Degree students. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree and a 
postgraduate qualification, ai well as teaching ana/or practical 
experience, and should be able to undertake and supervise some 
research. 

Competitive salaries (currently under revision) will be offered to 
successful candidates. Part-furnished accommodation will be 
provided at 10% basic salary, as well as the usual benefits for 


those employed on contracts (initially, two yean), including air 
passages, medical expenses, educational allowances, and tax-free 
gratuity. 

Four copies of a detailed curriculum vitae containing hill 


particulars of qualifications and experience, plus the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent to the Resist 
University of Malawi, P.O. Box 278, Zomba, by 24th March, 


Btrnr, 


1984. 
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lliniT '*•' Western Australia n 
IUJ^*iJ^--* r> 7hstiluio of Technology 


Tenured Appointment 

HEAD 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Salary $48,897 

The appointee will lead the Institute's School of 
Nursing and contribute significantly to the nursing 
profession at State and national level in the 
promotion and development of nursing 
education. This will involve consultation and co- 
operation with relevant Government 
departments, health professional associations 
and other academlo institutions. The Heed will be 
expected to teach end conduct research In an 
area of expertise and co-ordinate the academlo 
end administrative functions of the School In co- 
operation with other sections of the Division of 
Health Sciences. 

The School of Nursing, established in 1975 as 
the first college based nursing school in Western 
Australia, offers a pre-registration diploma 
course, degree programmes for registered nurses 
and postgraduate studies to masters level. Pre- 
sent enrolment Is 375 students. 

Applicants require a degree in Nursing end a doc- 
toral degree in Nursing or relevant field plus broad 
experience In nursing and nursing education. 

(Ref 579A) 

Tanuroi Th| pott off** pwnwwnt ■oadinilc Unum. « hrtWta policy 
thil ponont ■pptfnlid ■» Hold of School bo OMlpnod iht 
(hiflw tw on W0*1 ported ot *U yean wBhoiaMMv far ronwti • 

■ppobiloa not continue pa Hud of Sohcd, In* oeodamle loval and oolify 

CcnStknO! Include loro* for appoint* onil fimQy'piui alihienw w(lh 
(•nwiilotponoot; oupootmuitton. 

AopUcaHDw: DouHo inquiring IM nunn and oddiono* ot d»ao ralsroi* 
aiwuU bo uAmtttad tn dupfcwto not litor thin Mi 
Offlcar, Wutcm AuitnUc Houia. 1 1 6 Strand. London WC!R OAJ, from 
whom tg^ar Wcrnnctiwin^ 

, n ^ C '°^ * >A,> A 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications arc invited for the position of Lecturer in Civil 
Engineering. Applicants should have a higher degree and 
relevant experience. Expertise in one of the following fields is 
required: Water Resources or Public Health Engineering, 
Geotechnical Engineering, Transport Engineering, Municipal 
Engineering. This is a tenured appointment. 

A representative of RMIT will be in London from 21 st to 26th 
April. Please indicate in writing availability lor initial interview 
during these dates. 

Salary within the range $A23,394 - A $30, 734 p.a. 

A position description should be obtained from the Staff Branch - 
(03) 341 2337. Applications quoting Ref. No. III/1Q/AN to the 
Staff Officer, RMIT , GPO Box 2476V , Melbourne, 3001 Victoria, 
Australia by April 13th, 1984. 

9 114348) 


McMastor University 
Canada 

GEOTECHNICAL 

ENGINEERING 

_ Ttin U a par tins nt uf Civil 
Enolnearlng and EnQlnonrlno 
Mechanics at Mc-Msstor 
University will lm making a 
tenure track appointment In 
thn Geotechnical Enalnaorlna 
field at tha Aseiatont Pra- 
[OMgr levnl offset Ive July I . 
1984 or mb soon as roan I bio 
Lheraafler. 

Applicants should hold the 
Phi) daorea. Tha successful 
applicant will ho expected to 
participate In undororaduate 
and graduate teaching and also 
conduct research (n tils field of 
specialisation. 

Applicants should bo sent 
«■ soon as possible to tha 
Department 


Chairman. Department or 
Civil Engineering and Engi- 
neering Mechanics, McMaater 
Hamilton^ 


University, 
Ontario. LB5 4L7. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 
T.H.E.S. 

when 

replying to 
advertisements 


Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


tlcotiona ora invited Irom 
persons with appropriate 
graduate and pro (ess tonal 
qualifications w teach on 

MARITIME 

AKD 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

on awkJsranga of courses at 
undergraduate and 

postgrad untatevels In 

Fisheries end Maritime 
Studies. Induing aspects of 
port end shipping 
management. 

SaJaiyscales: 

SLE 10 ,683-El 2,552 
(Bart- £13,443. 

LEI C7.216-E1 1.666. 

Further dBialla and 
application form* may be 
obtain ad from the Personnel 
Office, Ingle ml re Avenue, 

Hull HUfl7LU. Tel: (0482) 
44B506. 

Glueing data: 30lh March 
IBM. (14870) I 


HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGE X> A 
of Higher U Q 
Education\jC/ 




The Times Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book 
Numbers 


March 9 Education (I) 

16 Maths & Physics (I) 

23 Economics (I) 

30 History (I) 

April 6 ' Biology Sciences (1) 

27 Sociology (I) 

May 4 English 

11 Chemistry 

18 Philosophy 
23 : Engineering 

June 1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 

Sept 28 Education (II) 

Oct 5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 

19 Socioiogy(ll) 

26 Maths & Physics (II) 

Nov : 2 History (II) 

• 9 . Psychology (H) 

16 Politics 

, 28 . Biological Sciences (II) 
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